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I 


c was an April night, and “ The Snuggery” was at its best. Out of 
doors a storm so fierce as to suggest the fury of belated winter 
rather than the treachery of spring, often miscalled the Gentle, was 
raging in a riot of squalls and driving rain, before which a mackintosh 
was a delusion and an umbrella worse thana mockery. I had come 
in chilled, moist, and hungry, but, now that these troubles had been 
remedied, life was beginning to resume a cheerful aspect. 

“The Snuggery” was a mere bit of a room—the first qualification, 
of course, for a snuggery—by some freak of the architect placed just 
where nobody would expect to find it. It was furnished with careful 
forethought for its uses. The chairs were deep and easy, the shaded 
lamp threw its light precisely where a reader with a desire to save his 
eyes would prefer to have it, the tiny fireplace could be relied upon to 
preserve the temperature at a happy mean between refrigerator and 
oven. There was not a desk nor a work-table nor a suggestion of any 
useful occupation within the four walls; for “The Snuggery” was a 
little temple of idleness, and therefore, perhaps, the most valuable 
room in the house. 

My wife and I were ensconced most comfortably in two of the 
capacious chairs, with the table which supported the lamp between us. 
She had an illustrated weekly in her hand, and I was glancing over 
a newspaper, it being quite permissible to read in the sanctum, pro- 
vided, be it understood, that the matter perused should be nothing 
to break the holiday spell. Book or periodical which developed a 
serious strain was doomed to prompt banishment from those precincts. 

Presently my wife dropped her journal into her lap, a circumstance 
I noted easily, for the attention I was bestowing upon the printed 
columns before me was of the trivial sort. From something in her 
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992 A WHIM AND A CHANCE. 
manner it was to be inferred that she had news to communicate. So, 
laying aside the paper, I watched the smoke from my cigar float, toward 
the ceiling, and awaited her tidings. 

“T had a letter this morning from Mary Barnes,” she said, after a 
little, “and I answered it this afternoon.” 

“Good girl!” I cried, with lazy enthusiasm. “ Dorothy Morris, 
you’re an ideal correspondent! Do you know, I’m more and more 
convinced that I must have lost a great deal a few years back. I’m 
treasuring up two or three notes of yours: they’re all you sent me in 
those days.” 

“ But that’s not the present question. Why don’t you ask what 
Mary had to tell me?” 

“ Possibly because I’m not so much interested in her as in some- 
body else.” 

“You say that very nicely, sir.” 

“ Maybe [ can do still better with practice,” I observed. ‘“ Now, let 
us see: suppose I change it to——” 

“Tt will do very well as it is. Please listen. Mary is coming 
back to Trent.” 

“Indeed! I hope we shall see something of her.” 

“*T hope we shall,” said my wife, meaningly. 

“What brings her here?” I queried. ‘“ When she went to Boston 
to study music I supposed she would remain there at least a year. Has 
her money given out ?” 

“Not quite; but she is returning on the chance of replenishing her 
purse. It’s a very odd story she writes. Not long ago a letter was 
forwarded to her by the present occupant of her grandfather’s house. 
This letter was addressed to ‘Jos. Barr, Trent,’ and the name so 
resembled that of old Joshua Barnes that she felt no scruple in opening 
the envelope. Within she found a note, explaining that the sender was 
sorry to be behind with his interest on a loan, but that he hoped to 
avoid similar delays in the future. Mary wrote to the man, and 
received a reply which increased her suspicion that her grandfather was 
really her correspondent’s creditor, in spite of the difference in names. 
Anyway, she is coming back to make an investigation. This may be 
a clue which will lead to a discovery of what became of all the prop- 
erty the old man was sup to have. He was a very strange 
ee you know: he may have called himself Joseph Barr ; it would 

ave been just like him.” 

“Umph!” said I, doubtfully. “I’m afraid hers will be a wild- 

chase.” 

“ But why ?” 

“ Well, to begin with, we don’t know that old Barnes was not a 
poor man. All suppositions to the contrary are simply guesses. In 
the next place, this theory of an alias presents difficulties. What 
object could he have had in starting such a mystery? Then, again, 
there’s no evidence, so far as I have learned, that he was hostile to his 

rand-daughter. He didn’t pretend to be fond of her—that’s true; 
ut, on the other hand, his manner toward her couldn’t be called any- 
thing more than indifferent. Above all, he had warning of his 
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approaching end. Suppose his affairs were in a tangle: wouldn’t he 
naturally have done something to clear them up? He was not 
”» 

“ But he was wonderfully eccentric,” my wife commented. 

“True; but eccentricity is not madness. Dearly as he loved 
money, he realized perfectly that his use for it was almost over. We 
know that he made no attempt to conceal the fact that he had an- 
account at the Merchants’ Bank. He told me about it, and explained - 
that, as Mary was his only heir, there was no need for him to make a 
will. And if he posted me as to his possessions, why should he have 
neglected to refer to this loan Mary had just heard of? Come, look at 
the matter sensibly.” 

“T am looking at it sensibly,” my wife rejoined, in that quiet tone 
of hers which gives me notice that my reasoning has persuaded nobody 
but myself. ‘Mary evidently believes that Joseph Barr and Joshua 
Barnes were one and the same. Now, if she is right, dear, what be- 
comes of your argument?” 

“Oh, if she is right!” I spoke a trifle petulantly. 

“ Well, I have a feeling that she is,—an intuition, don’t you know. 
And it would be so delightful if she could give her voice the cultiva- 
tion it deserves, now wouldn’t it?” 

“Of course it would,” said I, “ buf that isn’t the immediate point 
for consideration. She must catch her hare before she can cook it. 
By the way, Dorothy, speaking of cooking reminds me that the lady 
below-stairs is improving. She certainly did well with the dinner 
to-night.” 

But my wife was not to be lured from her theme. 

“Did old Mr. Barnes never say anything to suggest that he had 
other property than the money in the bank?” she persisted. ‘“ Please 
try to recall what he told you.” 

“Very well,” said I, obediently. ‘T’ll do my best.” 

Accordingly I slipped on a thinking-cap and ran over the incidents 
of my acquaintance with Joshua Barnes and his grand-daughter. One 
day, nearly a year before, he had called at my office. What I could 
tell him gave him no cheer, and the medicine I prescribed did him no 
good ; nevertheless, when a month or two later he was forced to take 
to his bed, he sent for me. His home was a dilapidated old house, 
hardly better than a hovel, and furnished scantily. The place gave 
every indication of poverty of the kind that wears on body and spirit, 
yet in it he had contrived to dwell until he was well above threescore 
and ten. After a time I set him down as a miser, principally because 
of the gusto with which he described some of the devices he followed 
either to earn or to save a few pennies. They were sorry, sordid tales 
. of long haggling and petty sharp practices, with enough of the element 
of dishonesty in them to furnish to the narrator as keen enjoyment as 
he appeared to find in anything. Out of all his talk, however, I got 
no notion that his avarice had served to make him rich, and when 
he mentioned his bank account I regarded it as probably representing 
the bulk of his savings. 

He had previously told me a little of his history. In middle life 
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he had met failure as a merchant. When he said that bankruptcy had 
left him poor, I believed him. When he added that with all his later 
toil and saving he had managed to accumulate only a few hundred 
dollars, I put faith in the statement ; for he realized, at the time, that 
the shadow of death was upon him, and at such a moment few men 
prefer purposeless lies to truth. 

He had quarrelled with his only son, Mary’s father, but when he 
learned of the son’s death he sent for the girl tocome tohim. She had 
been with him for two years when his health began to break, and dis- 
mal years they must have been for one reared in such a home as hers 
had been so long as her father had lived. His death had left her 
almost penniless, for his debts had proved to be as great as his estate. 
So she had joined her grandfather, and, I dare say, had dutifully en- 
deavored to love and honor him until he had made it clear that affec- 
tion was something with which he preferred to dispense, after which 
explanation of the situation the two dwelt together on terms closely 
approaching neighborly neutrality. For the girl it was a trying period 
and a most unhappy one. The old man suffered her coming to make 
little difference in his life. He fed her as poorly as he fed himself’; 
he allowed her no spending-money—just as he allowed himself none ; 
he showed no concern for her hopes and ambitions, and he repulsed 
her efforts to share in his interests. When he fell sick she nursed 
him ; when he saw the end close at hand he seemed to be on the point 
of manifesting some slight gratitude to her. Then it was that he told 
me of the money in the bank, which would form the greater part of 
her inheritance. 

“There is nothing else, then, you desire to say on this subject?” 
said I, questioningly. 

“No. I’ve pointed out where she’s to look for what’s to go to 
her,” he answered, feebly. “‘ That’s fair, ain’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said I. 

‘“‘ There will be no other claimant,” he added, after a pause. 

“She is your sole descendant, I believe?” 

“Yes, But I bear her no ill will.” He.appeared to regard the 
explanation as necessary. “ Here, doctor,” he went on, “she is to have 
everything she can find. Remember that.” 

There was a faint gleam of amusement in his eyes as he spoke. I 
laid it to an appreciation of the slenderness of the fortune he was 
leaving behind him. 

“Tt shall be borne in mind,” I promised, and then I left him. 
When I called the next morning he was very low ; and before another 
day had come, he had gone to his reward. 

That, in the circumstances, the girl should have acquired any 
great fondness for the gruff old sinner was hardly to be expected ; 
that she had endured the disagreeable life of his home was something 
for which I could not account altogether to my own satisfaction. 
Surely any employment, no matter how humble, would have been 
more congenial to her tastes than the terrible monotony of exist- 
ence under her grandfather’s roof. Yet, to the best of my knowledge, 
she made no effort to leave him. Curiously enough, too, she never 
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impressed me as lacking in self-reliance, nor as wanting the ability to 
care for herself in case of need. She made no complaints of the pri- 
vations she endured: she bore uncomplainingly with the old man’s 
eccentricities. It may have been that, noting his growing infirmities, 
she was unwilling to desert him; at all events, for two years she was 
out of touch with the things for which her heart yearned. In such 
conditions it was not possible that one should thrive mentally. In 
her case the years represented merely so much arrested development. 

I had revealed to my wife enough of my observations at the Barnes 
house to arouse in her a good deal of sympathy for the girl, and some 
weeks before the old man’s death she had sought Mary out with kindly 
offers of comfort and assistance. Afterward, when Mary found her- 
self altogether alone in the world, Dorothy urged her to make our 
house her home until her plans should be matured, but the invitation 
was declined, and for a time the girl contrived to abide in the old 
ruin which had been her grandfather’s quarters. There were legal for- 
malities involved in the settlement of the small estate, and until they 
had been duly observed she remained in Trent. Then, free at last to 
go where she pleased, she chose to move to Boston. She had a fine 
voice, and it was her design to devote her little inheritance to its 
cultivation. 

Among his neighbors old Barnes had borne the reputation of a 
miser possessed of a considerable hoard of wealth, but diligent inquiry 
failed to reveal anything beyond the one bank account and the few 
dollars represented by the rickety furniture of the rooms he had so long 
occupied. The investigation satisfied me that the gossip about his 
fortune had no better basis than such gossip generally has. The lawyer 
who looked after the probate court proceedings shared my opinion, and 
Mary herself expressed little hope that we might be mistaken. Only 
my wife dissented. Argue as I might, she remained firm in her be- 
lief that there was foundation for the neighborhood talk. Even ridi- 
cule failed to shake her conviction, and at last, in sheer despair, I 
dropped all efforts to bring her to my way of thinking. Again and 
again, in our confabs“in “ The Snuggery,” she had urged me to endeavor 
to recall the exact language employed by the sick man in describing 
his property, and as often had I repeated the conversation. 

“No, Dorothy,” said I, on this particular evening when my memory 
had been taxed once more, only to yield the same old result, “I should 
be delighted to encourage you if I could, but the probabilities are all 
the other way. There’s no wisdom in striving to deceive ourselves. 
And as for Mary—well, you know, the sooner false hopes are ended, 
the better for her. Besides, I’m sorry to see her interrupt her studies. 
I’m afraid that her coming here will mean an abridgment of the time 
she can devote to them; and surely that’s bad policy for one in her 
position. Now, isn’t it?” 

“T can’t agree with you,” my wife answered. “1 think she is 
doing the very best thing possible. Very likely she has decided that, 
unless she can take a far more thorough course than her present means 
will permit, she might as well give up her music at once. And of 
course she can’t afford to neglect the clue she has discovered.” 
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“ Perhaps not; yet it will lead to a disappointment,” said I. 

“‘ Don’t be too certain of that,” said Dorothy. ‘One can’t be sure 
of what a half-mad old man may do.” 

“Or a wholly sane young woman.” 

“Don’t be nonsensical. I’ll wager that you have the greatest con- 
fidence in Mary’s good sense.” 

“She is a very nice girl,” I admitted. “TI shall be glad to see her. 
More than that, as I have said before, I trust that we shall see her 
often. 

“There’s no reason why we shouldn’t,” said Dorothy. “ You 
haven’t asked what message I sent in reply to her letter. However, 
T’ll enlighten ou: I have insisted that she shall be our guest while 
she remains in Trent.” 





II. 


“ Here’s a nuisance, Dorothy,” said I, one evening about a week 
later, entering my wife’s room and holding up a note for her inspection. 
“T shall not be able to meet Mary at the station. Here’s an impera- 
tive call which will keep me busy until ten o’clock at the earliest. Her 
train’s due at nine-thirty.” 

“Then I must take your place,” said my wife. “The carriage——” 

“Will be at your disposal. But I don’t half like the idea of your 
going unescorted to the station. The night crowd there is particularly 
miscellaneous.” 

‘Oh, don’t worry. I shall get along nicely,” said she. ‘Thomas 
will be sufficient protection.” 

“T dare say; yet I’d prefer to have somebody else with you. By 
Jove! I’ve just the idea. I’ll ask Fred Cook to accompany you.” 

“ There is no need 2A 

“ He will be only too glad to go. I'll call at his house and ask 
him to be here by half-past eight. And then, Dorothy, why not have 
a little supper, say about ten-thirty, for the four of us? Great scheme : 
don’t you think so?” 

“But Mary may be fatigued by her journey,” she began, rather 
doubtfully. 

“ Not at all. A few miles in a railway car is not too much for.any 
able-bodied young woman. Come, now, a bite to eat won’t hurt her ; 
probably it will be very welcome. Lets call it settled for ten-thirty. 
a right, is it? Then I’ll hurry along and make sure of catching 

red.” 

As it happened, this programme was carried out to the letter, and 
when, after attending to the professional duties which occupied the 
early part of the evening, I reached home, our visitor was there, safe 
and sound, and none the worse for her little journey. She was looking 
well, remarkably well,—such was my first impression. The next was 
that she had changed in many ways, subtly yet undeniably. She had 
been away only a few months, but I noted abundant differences. Per- 
haps I should have expected them, just as one looks for growth and 
new beauty in one of those plants which are brought forth into the 
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spring warmth and sunlight after hibernation in a cellar; but, as it 
was, the change took me by surprise. She had gained flesh,—a cir- 
cumstance hardly to be wondered at, when the starvation allowance of 
her grandfather’s table was taken into consideration ; her voice, always 
pleasant to the ear, had become richer and fuller. But more striking 
than these things was the new life in her expression and manner. Of 
old we had deemed her strangely reserved, almost stolid at times. Now 
there was nothing to suggest such a thought ; she was far from a demon- 
strative girl, but no one could have considered her lacking in a healthy 
interest in what was going on about her. She was full of animation 
as she talked with my wife and young Cook about her experiences in 
Boston, her trip to Trent, and the dozen other trifles which fed the con- 
versational fire. I noted these fresh phases of hers with a good deal 
of interest ; and incidentally I remarked to myself that she had come 
to be an extremely pretty girl. 

She was of medium height, her figure was good, and she carried 
herself well. Her features, though not faultlessly regular, were clear- 
cut. Her eyes were dark, and so was her hair, which she wore in the 
style of the day, a fashion, I remember, which was vastly becoming to 
her, although I would venture no other particulars regarding it. Her 
black gown, too, suited her admirably. 

“ Well,” I reflected, “‘ Dorothy likes her, and I like her. I wonder 
what Fred thinks of our young friend from Boston.” 

To all appearances, he was properly impressed ; for he hardly took 
his eyes from our visitor, and there was in his deferential attention 
something which any girl would have been justified in construing as 
the pleasantest of compliments. Fred was not a person to succeed in 
masking his feelings. He was young,—he often seemed to us hardly 
more than a boy,—and his face, as a rule, was a telltale index of his 
mood. His ingenuousness, from the beginning of our acquaintance 
with him, had attracted both Dorothy and myself. He was neither 
studious nor brilliant, neither witty nor overburdened with wisdom, 
but there was in him the essence of a wholesome manhood which more 
than made amends for the lack of more showy qualities. So far, his 
surroundings had not been such as to force the development of his 
character. His parents, who were fairly well-to-do, had kept him at 
school so long as he had cared to remain at his books, and then had 
secured for him a clerkship in the employ of an old and reputable firm, 
where he had thriven in an every-day way,—that is, to the point of 
becoming self-supporting in the course of a year or two. Two or 
three more had carried him up another round of the ladder, and his 
prospects were excellent for still another promotion in the course of a 
twelvemonth. I doubt if he had ever had an adventure worth re- 
cording. In short, his career had been commonplace, safe, reputable, 
and prosperous enough to satisfy the cravings of a modest ambition. 

After the little supper, which, by the way, was a success, our party 
quickly broke up. Fred lingered over his adieux, however, with a 
patent desire for a chat with me, which brought him an invitation to 
smoke a cigar in ‘The Snuggery.” No sooner were the two of us 
alone in that retreat, Dorothy having carried Mary away to her room, 
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than he began to question me on lines which showed that my wife 
during the ride to the station had given him an explanation of Miss 
Barnes’s mission. ' 

“ Doctor,” said he, “ what steps do you propose to take to assist her 
in her plans?” 

“Eh?” said I, rather startled at the inquiry; for lack of faith in 
the probability of further discoveries of old Barnes’s money had stood 
in the way of making projects to effect them. 

“Don’t regard me as inquisitive,” he went on; “it is hardly my 
affair, I know, but Mrs. Morris said she would be pleased to have me 
do anything I could to help Miss Barnes.” 

“Oh! she said that, did she?” said I, with admiration for the 
energy Dorothy was evincing at the opening of the campaign. 

“Yes; and I shall be heartily glad to be of service.” 

“‘ There is very little chance, I fear, for your good offices,” quoth I. 
“For that reason I’m pleased that you have consulted me at once. I 
like Mary so much that I am averse to anything which might bolster 
up false hopes. Let me ask this favor: don’t try to encourage her 
unless you stumble upon something of importance. And, frankly, I 
tell you that that chance is too slim to deserve consideration.” 

“But why? Just remember that Joseph Barr loan.” 

“‘Somebody’s blunder, but not old Barnes’s. So much you may 
regard as settled.” 

“ Are you sure it isa blunder? Suppose—well, suppose that the 
old man used the name Barr with full knowledge of what he was 
about ?” 

“Fred,” said I, somewhat testily, “the supposition is ridiculous. 
What earthly motive could he have had for such a freak ?” 

“You talked with him frequently. Can’t you throw any light on 
that question ?” 

“6 No.” 3 

Cook was silent fora moment. Then he asked for an account of 
the conversation in which Mary’s grandfather described his possessions. 
This I gave him as accurately as memory permitted. 

“ He talked of pointing out the way,” Fred commented. “There 
may have been more in the phrase than occurred to you at the time.” 

““What reason could he have had for mystery? A motive, my 
boy, a motive?” 

“Well,” he answered, slowly, “I can’t think of one now. So 
much I admit. But he was a strange chap, by all accounts, and he 
may have had some crazy scheme in his head. It seems to me that it 
is our business to do our best to get to the bottom of this thing.” 

“ Dorothy has won you over,” said I, resignedly ; “ that’s perfectly 
clear. And it is equally clear that any effort to reason with you is 
useless.” 

He nodded approval of the remark. 

“ Well, then,” I continued, “how do you propose to go to work ?” 

“Qh, we'll find a way,” he answered, cheerily. ‘First we’ll in- 
vestigate the Barr loan 4 
‘“‘ And if you run up against a stone wall ?” 
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“Then we’ll have to go around it, or over it, or dig under it. But 
we'll pass it, never fear.” 

Such determination showed Fred in a new light. 

“‘ Mary is a very attractive girl,” said I, with a fine notion of my 
sly ness. 

“Very,” he answered, but he failed to meet my eye. 

“She is talented, too. Dorothy believes that she will become a 


“ Yes ”? 


‘“‘Indeed!”” There was less enthusiasm in his tone as he spoke the 
word. 

“But the Atlantic is still between her and Europe,” I went on, 
“to say nothing of the other details.” 

His face brightened. 

“You're right,” said he, “Her present interests are all on this 
side of the ocean.” 

“Yes, the mine is right here in Trent. I wish her good luck, but 
the surface indications promise nothing.” 

“Don’t be a croaker. In a few weeks you may be trying to forget 
your predictions of failure.” 

‘‘ When the time comes, I’!] retract cheerfully.” 

“That’s better,” said he. ““ And retract you will: I feel it in my 
bones.” 

“ More likely a touch of rheumatism.” 

“Not a bit of it, doctor. I’m not due for that sort of thing for 
years yet. Meanwhile I’ve something better to think about than your 
evil-tasting doses. I dare say treasure-hunting beats health-hunting 
all to pieces. But it’s time for me to be at home and in bed. Good- 
night to you, and a more optimistic spirit.” 

“ Dorothy,” said I to my wife, a little later, “did Fred ever meet 
Mary before this evening ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then you and she between you have made a fine start. He is 
completely converted to your romantic belief.” 

“Fred Cook is one of the most sensible, well-balanced young men 
I know,” she observed, placidly. 





ITI. 


It is, as -a rule,—nineteen times in the score, let us say,—far less 
troublesome to feign belief in a story than to risk its frequent repeti- 
tion ; but when one happens at the outset to declare himself an un- 
believer, self-respect stands in the way of a convenient declaration of 
conversion, even when the oft-told tale has become a burden and a 
weariness of the spirit. Such was my experience in the matter of old 
Barnes’s hypothetical fortune. With the heartiest desire for Mary’s 
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success in anything she might undertake, I could not pretend to put 
faith in the suppositions upon which she and her allies proposed to 
act; yet, by force of circumstances, I was fated to hear much of the 
matter without interposing the objections which I deemed to be fatal 
to her hopes. It came to pass, therefore, that when she had been of 
my household for a week I was altogether tired of the speculations, 
the conferrings, and the plannings in which my guest, my wife, and my 
friend Cook found an unfailing source of interest. Courtesy, of course, 
forbade an expression of my opinion in Mary’s presence, although to 
Dorothy and to Fred I spoke out now and then plainly and, as it 
seemed to me, most convincingly. Nevertheless, I promised both of 
them that my assistance should be at their command if ever it might 
be needed,—a pledge accepted with an air of something verging upon 
pity for my obstinate scepticism. When I ventured to play the 
prophet, my wisdom met the reception expressly reserved for vaticina- 
tions. Even in my own house the popular majority was against me. 

As Fred had observed, the first business of the investigators was 
to attempt to get to the bottom of the Joseph Barr transaction. Mary’s 
correspondent lived in a village about twenty miles from Trent. She 
had heard from him again since her coming to us, but his letter had 
. merely proved that if she was to learn much of value from that source 
a personal meeting must be had, and at last it was decided that, chape- 
roned by Dorothy, the girl should seek the debtor on his own ground. 
The trip would occupy the greater part of a day, and neither Fred nor 
I could spare the time to accompany them. So the pair set forth one 
morning on their expedition, unescorted, but fully confident of their 
ability to accomplish what lay before them without masculine aid. It 
was late in the afternoon when they returned, somewhat fatigued by 
their journey, part of which had been made in a‘ hard-riding wagon 
over poor roads, and a good deal excited by its results. After dinner, 
when Cook had dropped in to learn what had been discovered, they 
told the tale of their mild adventures. 

They had had no difficulty in finding their man, “ Deacon William 
B. Provost,—* Uncle Bill,’ as our guide called him,” Dorothy explained, 
parenthetically. He was a farmer, and a person evidently of high 
repute in the community. 

“He treated us very nicely, I’m sure,” my wife went on. “He 
took us into his parlor, one of those state apartments, you know, 
where the furniture looks as stiff and orderly as a company of soldiers 
on parade. Then he called in his wife,—such a spick-and-span old 
lady she was, too, though she apologized for not being ready to receive 
unexpected guests with suitable honors,—and the four of us talked 
the whole case over. Mary began by informing Mr. Provost just 
what her mission was. 

“¢ You think, then, miss, that Joseph Barr and your grandfather 
Joshua Barnes might be the same person? said he, cautiously. ‘ Wall, 
I can’t say as to that. All I know is that the interest is overdue and I 
’ain’t heard from Mr. Barr ; and one of the letters I sent him somehow 
got to you.’ 

“Then he told us how the loan was made. About two years ago 
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he was anxious to secure money to put his youngest son through col- 
lege. For reasons which anybody can understand, he preferred to get 
it in the city rather than in his gossipy neighborhood, so he put an ad- 
vertisement in one of the Trent papers. In a day or two he came to 
the city, and found at the newspaper office, to which he had directed 
that answers to his advertisement should be sent, a note signed by 
‘Joseph Barr.’ In it thie writer asked Mr. Provost to meet him at 
three o’clock that afternoon in a little park on the East Side. Each 
was to carry a tightly rolled newspaper in his left hand, by which 
token he was to recognize the other. It was a curious method to follow 
in a financial transaction, was it not? Mr. Provost thought so, but he 
was in urgent need of the money, and Mr. Barr’s letter was the only 
one awaiting him. So he was in the park at the appointed hour, with 
a newspaper in his hand. Soon another man, also carrying a news- 
paper, came up to him. , 

“Right here Mary interrupted Mr. Provost. 

“‘< Please let me describe my grandfather,’ said she. ‘This is a 
strange case, sir, and I realize that we have everything to prove. It 
will be better, I think, for me to try to take up the story at this point. 
Then if I am on a wrong track ; si 

“¢Your idea is a good one, miss,’ said the deacon, and his wife 
nodded her approval. 

““¢ My grandfather was a very old man,’ Mary continued. ‘He 
was short and thin, almost emaciated. His shoulders were bent; he 
moved slowly and leaned heavily upon his cane. His hair was long 
and almost white, his beard thin and a little darker than his hair. 
He wore steel-rimmed spectacles. His clothing was old, patched, and 
fitted him badly. A shapeless soft hat was drawn far down upon his 
forehead.’ 

““<That’s Joseph Barr to a T!’ exclaimed the deacon. 

““¢ And when he addressed you,’ Mary went on, ‘his voice was 
- surprisingly full and firm for one of his years and apparent decrepitude. 
He spoke quickly and in short sentences. His hands fumbled continu- 
ally with the head of his cane as he talked.’ 

“< You couldn’t hit him off better, cried Mr. Provost ; ‘but how 
on earth ? 

“He paused awkwardly, looking from one of us to the other in 

lexity. Mary herself came to his rescue. 

“¢ Please tell us, sir, what happened in the park,’ said she. 

“Thereupon he went over the interview, which, from his account, 
must have been a very odd conversation. It lasted for fully an hour, 
ending with an agreement that the two should meet at the same place 
a week later. In the mean time Mr. Barr, as he called himself, would 
investigate Mr. Provost’s standing, and if all was satisfactory he would 
then hand over to him one thousand dollars. Mr. Provost really 
wanted only about half that amount, but the other declared that it 
must be a thousand or nothing. However, he reconciled the deacon to 
the increase by agreeing to take a note as security and not to ask for a 
regular mortgage, which would have to be recorded and thus might get 
to the knowledge of Mr. Provost’s neighbors. When they met for the 
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second time Mr. Barr turned over the moncy to the, deacon, who signed 
the note right there in the park, writing with a bench for a desk and 
with pen and ink the lender had brought with him. The interest was 
to be six per cent., payable iemsi-aenbilllly. The borrower was to visit 
the city and meet Mr. Barr in the park on these occasions. He made 
two payments in this manner. When the time for the third came, he 
was ill and unable to keep the appointment, but a few days later the 
lender visited the village and collected the interest, making the deacon 
pay his expenses on the trip. At that time Mr. Provost asked for his 
address in the city. After much demur, Mr. Barr seemed to be about 
to give the information, when suddenly he changed his intention—if in- _ 
deed he had formed it—and remarked that whenever Mr. Provost failed 
to come to the park he would go to the village—at the cost of his debtor. 

“When the day for the next payment arrived, the deacon, who was 
temporarily short of ready funds, journeyed to town with the expecta- 
tion of a hot dispute at the trysting-place, but, much to his surprise, 
nobody was there to meet him. Returning home, he awaited a visit 
from Mr. Barr. Weeks passed, however, without the expected call, 
and finally he wrote a letter and addressed it to ‘Jos. Barr, Trent.’ 
No answer came. Then he sent a second letter to the same address, 
and, a few days later, a third. Uncle Bill’s penmanship is none too 
legible, and the post-office people, in the case of at least one of the | 
letters, mistook ‘ Jos. Barr’ for ‘Jos. Barnes,’ the carrier delivered it at 
the house in which Mary’s grandfather used to live, and by some lucky 
chance the present tenant forwarded it to Mary in Boston. Provi- 
dential, wasn’t it?” 

“Indeed it was!’ Fred declared, in all earnestness, 
. “Let's hear the rest,” said I, hastily, preferring to await further 

details before proclaiming an opinion. 

_ “We had a long, long talk with the Provosts,”’ Dorothy continued. 
“They invited us to dine with them, and at dinner and after it we 
talked, and talked, and talked. The deacon said that he was now pre- 
pared to pay the interest due on the loan, and that in another year he 
expected to be able to pay off the principal. His honesty of purpose 
impressed us both, and we parted from him with a very high regard 
for his character. But he made one thing perfectly clear to us: he 
couldn’t accept our belief in the identity of Joseph Barr and Joshua 
Barnes until we could furnish him with proof of legal value that it 
was correct.” . 

“A very natural position for the old gentleman to take,” said I. 

iv think we left him morally sure that we were right,” said Mary, 

uietly. 

oie Yes, he almost admitted so much,” added Dorothy. “ He was 
certainly very kind in all that he said tous. His wife was rather 
more cautious, but even she was greatly impressed in Mary’s favor.” 

“Didn’t Mr. Provost learn anything about the money-lender at 
their various conferences?” asked Fred. 

“Next to nothing,” Mary replied. “He says that personal matters 
were hardly mentioned. Whenever he attempted inquiries in that 
direction he was put off.” 
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“Fred,” said I, “this thing of waiving a mortgage is peculiar. 
How would you offer to account for it ?” 

“ Ask me that question a little later, and I may hazard an answer.” 

‘“‘ At any rate, we’ve made a real advance to-day,” said Dorothy. 
“JT, for one, am tremendously encouraged; more so, perhaps, than 
Mary. We know now just what task is before us.” 

“ And the next thing?” I queried. 

“Ts to decide how to go to work in earnest.” 

The clang of the office bell sounded through the house. I arose to 
obey the summons. 

“Come back as soon as you can,” urged my wife. “ We're going 
to hold a council of war.” 





IV. 


The stray patient—a nervous youth inclined to magnify a simple 
sore throat into the beginnings of diphtheria—was quickly examined, 
reassured, and sent on his way rejoicing, with a prescription for a lotion 
to be made up at the nearest pharmacist’s. I stood for a moment at 
the door, watching him trudge away, and speculating, with an eye to 
the morrow, on the probabilities suggested by gathering clouds over- 
head. Then, quite unable to solve the meteorological problem, I 
turned back into the house to learn what wise decision was being 
reached by the Council of Three in session over the other problem, 
which I regarded as almost as useless of contemplation as the world- 
old puzzle of the weather’s vagaries. 

Brief as had been my absence from the others, I found them well 
advanced in their discussion. Dorothy, who had the floor, waved me 
to a chair, upon which I dropped, rather glad, on the whole, that its 
position was such as to enable me to study the group without intruding 
upon them, or, in fact, exactly joining myself to them. As was to 
have been foreseen, the talk was somewhat rambling, turning now 
upon some incident of the trip to the village, now upon some peculiar- 
ity of Mary’s grandfather, and then going off at a tangent toward the 
infinitesimal chance that all through the negotiations attending the Joan 
some altogether inexplicable misunderstanding prevailed, by which the 
name of the lender was twisted from Joshua Barnes to Joseph Barr. 
So far-fetched was this supposition that, despite my purpose to keep 
out of the debate, I broke into it. 

“Don’t waste time in that direction,” I advised. ‘There could 
have been no mistake of the sort in a financial transaction.” 

“T agree with you there; that is, as to a mistake,” said Cook. 

“ Well, go on,” said I. : 

“T believe that the man who loaned the money desired to be known 
as Joseph Barr,” he continued. 

“ Because it was his name?” I suggested. 

“Not necessarily for that reason,” said he, very quietly. Then, 
addressing Mary, he asked, “ Would you mind, Miss Barnes, if we 
went a little more deeply into your grandfather’s idiosyncrasies? 
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There is just a chance that in that manner we may come upon some- 
thing to help us out.” 

“T shall be glad to tell you anything I can,” she answered. 

“Had he any unusual business methods?” 

I felt for the girl when Fred put the question. Before me rose 
the figure of the old man as I had seen him more than once, prowling 
about the streets with swift inspections of the ash-barrels not entirely 
due to amateurish curiosity as to their contents. Business methods, 
forsooth! Still, after all, the scavenger no doubt dubs his occupation 
a business. I remembered the old wretch’s gloating recitals of tricks 
of many odd trades. Undoubtedly Mary must have had an inkling . 
of them ; and they were not stories she could repeat with pride. From 
Fred’s query it was clear that he had learned little, except in a general, 
indefinite way, of the late Joshua Barnes’s oddities of life and occupa- 
tion. Possessed of greater knowledge, he would scarcely have risked 
the inquiry ; and before the girl had finished her answer I dare say he 
regretted his words, though she went through her task very steadily. 

Although she had dwelt with her ancestor for two years, her 
acquaintance with his money-making projects was far from intimate. 
Much of what she related was drawn from inference rather than from 
direct knowledge ; for, as has been set forth, Joshua was not given to 
making her his confidante. All the ordinary devices for making a 
penny by the process of saving one appeared to have been at his finger- 
ends. He knew the discount allowed by the commission men to the 
purchasers of badly-cracked or broken eggs, by the bakers to buyers 
of stale bread, by the butchers to those who took little-esteemed odds 
and ends; he haunted the markets at their closing hour to pick up the 
bargains to be had in perishable vegetables ; he brought home, now 
and then, canned goods which dealers had found to be unsalable to 
their regular customers. Moreover, he exercised the most rigid fru- 
gality in dealing out rations. “Enough is as good as a feast, but 
nobody should feast every day,” appeared to have been his motto. He 
collected pieces of coal, bits of wood, anything, in short, which was to 
be found in the streets and to be carried in the recesses of his capacious 
pockets or tucked away under his arms. He conducted a long series 
of ingenious but futile experiments to discover a cheap and effective 
adulterant for kerosene. He wasted weeks in tests of methods to cut 
down the consumption of fuel in the single fire he permitted in cold 
weather. He reduced his laundry-work to a minimum, and then he 
did it himself. Such cooking as could not be avoided was performed 
under his personal supervision. Occasionally he picked up old books 
at the stalls of dealers, but these he neither read nor permitted his 
grand-daughter to read, being in dread that handling might lessen the 
market value of the volumes. 

“But, Mary, what did he allow you to do?” demanded Dorothy. 

“ Nothing, except to exist,” said the girl. 

“ But your friends—— ?” Fred began. 

“T had none—then. He cautioned me against making acquaint- 
ances in the neighborhood, but the warning was unnecessary. When 
I look back upon my stay with him, I hardly know how I endured 
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its monotony and its loneliness. Sometimes it seemed—it seemed as 
if—— 

She checked herself with an effort. No one spoke for a little, but 
I saw Dorothy’s hand steal out and close about that of the girl. 

a His sources of income,—what did you think them to be?” I 
asked. 
‘“‘T have mentioned his purchases of books,”’ said Mary. “ All that 
he bought he sold again at a profit. Then, too, he made money on odd 
pieces of furniture which he secured here and there. Once or twice 
he bought pictures, disposing of them, no doubt, to his advantage. I 
think, also, that he made small loans among the neighbors.” 

“ At generous rates of interest,” I suggested. 

“So I believe, though, really, I have no proof.” 

“Had he no trade, no regular business?” Fred put this question. 

“Not to my knowledge. Often he was away from home from 
morning till night, but I never learned how he spent the time. I 
suspected bargain-hunting, but I may have been mistaken.” 

“Surely he must have had friends somewhere in the city,” said 
Dorothy. “If only they could be found, we might learn something 
of importance.” . 

“T do not believe that anybody in Trent can give the slightest 
information about him. Before going to Boston 1 made many in- 
quiries, but without success.” 

“‘ And you have no relatives who can help us?” 

“ None.” 

“‘ Did he never mention anybody as a friend?” Cook asked. ‘ Had 
he no visitors ?” 

‘“‘ He had one,” said the girl. “Twice an elderly man came to the 
house. I do not know his name, for when I asked who he was my 
grandfather gruffly bade me not to meddle with what did not concern 
me. I did discover, though, that he was a stranger in Trent, and in 
some way—just why I don’t remember—I made up my mind that he 
was from the West. He and grandfather had a long talk on each 
occasion,—after I had been sent into another room and the door 
between had been locked,—and when the stranger departed my grand- 
father accompanied him from the house.” 

“Old chums, perhaps,” Fred suggested. 

“That was my idea. I think, too, that grandfather corresponded 
with him occasionally, for now and then a letter came, which grand- 
father pounced upon in hot haste, as if he feared that I should notice 
the post-mark. There was nobody except this elderly man who was 
at all likely to write to him.” 

“T take it,” Fred went on, “that Mr. Barnes was not the sort of 
person to write or receive letters except on matters of business. In 
that case the Westerner pretty certainly knew a good deal about his 
affairs. By the way, Miss Barnes, do you think that your grand- 
father notified this friend of his illness?” 

“T am almost certain that he did not. I was with him so con- 
stantly after he realized how ill he was that it would have been im- 
possible for him to write a letter and mail it without my knowledge.” 

Voi. LVII.—20 
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“ He didn’t intrust one to your care, did he, doctor?” said Fred, 
turning to me. 

“No; nor did he express a desire to communicate with anybody.” 

“Tt’s a great pity we don’t know where to lay hands on the gentle- 
man from the West. Worst of all, he might come to Trent, parade its 
streets for days, and then depart, leaving us none the wiser. Would 

ou be able to recognize him, Miss Barnes ?” : 

“Yes, indeed. His face is not one to be forgotten easily. He had 
sharp eyes, little gray side-whiskers, cut very close, a long nose, and a 
florid complexion.” 

“Ts he tall ?” 

“ Above middle height, I think.” 

“ Well dressed ?” 

“ Both times I saw him he wore a long black coat and high hat. 
I judged him to be well-to-do.” 

When Fred rose to go, I bore him company to the door, and, 
standing on the steps, chatted with him on the topic of the evening’s 
discussion. 

“We've made progress,” he declared, “lots of it, doctor, lots of it.” 

“Tn that you have hit upon a mysterious stranger ?” said I. 

“ Don’t play the cynic. We may be able to find the man.” 

“This is a large country, with a considerable population,” said I. 
“It seems to me that you have a fine needle-in-the-haymow hunt before 
you. Besides, granting for the sake of argument that you may stumble 
upon this person,—which isn’t at all likely,—what assurance have you 
that he knows anything you want to find out? Pile guess on guess, 
if you care to, but don’t be disappointed when the lot of them come 
tumbling about your ears.” 

“ The old raven cry, doctor. Good-night to you.” 

He ran down the steps, and I heard him whistling cheerily as he 

n his walk homeward. In my heart, I think, I had been envying 
him his youthful optimism even while I had striven to shake his faith. 





V. 


In the next fortnight I failed to perceive that the Council of Three 
was the better, in respect to practical results, for the descent upon 
Deacon Provost and the conference which had followed it. There was 
certainly no new light on the probably mythical connection of Joshua 
Barnes and Joseph Barr. A brace of notes sent to the deacon had 
been honored with replies of excellent sentiment and no immediate 
value. Mr. Provost could merely repeat that he was willing to regard 
Mary as his creditor so soon as he had legal proof of the identity of 
Barr and Barnes, a statement which brought out very clearly the diffi- 
cult point of the situation. 

It must not be supposed that my wife and Mary were idle during 
these days, or that Fred Cook’s interest showed signs of waning. 
There were comings and goings early and late, expeditions to the shops 
of junk-dealers and tradesmen likely to have had dealings with the late 
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Mr. Barnes, two or three searches of the rooms he had occupied up to 
the time of his demise, and other pilgrimages about the city, the object 
of which I failed to fathom. In each instance the outcome was the 
same,—failure. The junkmen were without the desired information, 
the old premises yielded not a paper of any sort, and the miscellaneous 
journeys were barren of discoveries. It was all disappointing, pitifully 
disappointing. I had not the hardness of heart to preach as I might 
have preached from that most alluring of texts, “I told you so.” In 
truth, I sought the other extreme, saying as little as possible about the 
whole matter,—a bit of generosity which I fear was hardly accepted 
in the proper spirit; for, although Dorothy reserved her opinion of 
my attitude, I could guess from her face, on certain occasions, what . 
that unspoken opinion was. In other respects the life of the house- 
hold ran on smoothly enough. Fred Cook was with us daily, as was 
fitting in the case of the sworn knight of the two young women. In 
fact, had he moved his belongings to one of the guest-chambers, we 
could have been blessed with little more of his society. 

There came an evening, however, when Fred was missing. We had 
looked for him soon after dinner, but that hour of physical contentment, 
which for those of us whose digestions have not rebelled and become 
our tyrants is to be found following at the heels of dessert and coffee, 
had slipped away without adding him to our number. Even on my 
return from brief visits to a couple of patients in the neighborhood he 
had not appeared. The clock-hands pointed to nine. Mary, who was 
_ at the piano, ceased playing when I entered the room, and looked up 
“quickly. I think she had mistaken my step. 

“Please go on with the concert,” said I. “You haven’t let us 
have half the music we'd like. You see, Mary, Dorothy has so poor 
an idea of my ear for harmonies that she offers me mighty few oppor- 
tunities to improve it.” 

“Do go on, Mary,” urged my wife. ‘“ You may succeed in some- 
thing which has been beyond my power: perhaps you can train him to 
distinguish one thing from another.” 

“‘ Don’t believe her,” said I. “It’s pure slander. I’m too severe 
a critic; that’s where the trouble lies.” 

The girl began to play a popular air, one of those which are played 
or sung or whistled by everybody for a time and then drop out of 
favor and are forgotten. 

“Do you recognize it?” she asked, over her shoulder. 

“Of course,” I cried ; “only I seldom hear it done so well.” 

“The name of it?” queried Dorothy, a bit mischievously. 

But I avoided the trap with the wisdom born of experience. 

“Don’t let her deceive you, Mary,” I counselled. “On with the 
music! I’m here to enjoy it, not to pass examinations.” 

And on the music went, now plaintive, now gay, the influence of it 
subtly gaining control of the hearer’s moods and thoughts. Mary was 
no prodigy, but she played well,—exceedingly well, Dorothy told me 
afterward, for one whose opportunities to cultivate her talent had been 
so limited. Just wherein lay the charm I know not, unless it could 
be found in a feeling that her music was from her heart, an expression 
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of thoughts gentle and steadfast and true. She sang for us, too, a 
simple ballad, a little thing, a trifle, made a delight by a voice that was 
a revelation in its richness and its sweetness. 

Dorothy asked for another, when the song was ended, and I echoed 
the request. 

hat shall it be?” said the girl. ‘Something new, or something 
old?’ 
“ Anything,” said I. “What pleases you pleases us.” 

“ T’ve a book with some very pretty selections in it,” said she. “ It’s 
in my trunk. [I'll bring it down, and you may make your own choice.” 

“Now,” said Dorothy, rather severely, when our guest had vanished 
on her errand, “now what do you think of Mary’s plans? Doesn’t it’ 
seem to you worth while for her to train her voice?” 

Here we were, getting back to the old controversy without delay. 

“ My dear, please don’t misunderstand me,” I protested. “ Nobody 
has kinder wishes for Mary than I have. But don’t you comprehend 
my position? Show me a way to assist her, and command me. From 
my point of view, I can’t see anything of promise ; there’s the rub.” 

“There’s nobody so blind as those——” she began, but an inter- 
ruption prevented her from completing the sentence. The diversion 
was supplied by Fred, who came hurrying along the hall, pausing in 
the door-way to bow and to send a brisk “Good-evening” in our 
direction. 

“You’re late: we’d given you up,” said I. 

“‘T dare say,” he answered. “Pardon my appearing at this hour, 
but I particularly wanted to see you at once. Where’s Miss Barnes? 
Not away, is she?” 

‘“‘ She will be here in a moment,” Dorothy explained. 

“That’s good,” said he. ‘I think there’s news for her. First, 
though, I’d like-to have a talk with the doctor.—Pardon me, Mrs. 
Morris, if I ask him to go down to his office for a few minutes.” 

“T’m with you,” said I, curious to learn what was in the wind. 

“ T’ve a fellow who knows something of interest to us,” he whispered 
as we left the room,— Tom Montague, a friend of mine. He’s in the 
Trent Savings Bank. I got to pumping him to-night, and I believe 
he’s able to give us a big lift. By the way, though, what he says is 
strictly confidential ; it mustn’t get out that he’s talked, you under- 
stand. Right at the start you’d better let him know that we will be 
close-mouthed, so far as he’s concerned.” 

“Certainly,” said I. “ But what has he to reveal tous? Can he 
prove that Barr was Barnes ?” 

“Get the story from him. I’d rather you would.” 

It chanced that Montague and I were slightly acquainted. Once 
in the office, Fred wasted no time in preliminaries, 

- “Come, Tom,” said he, “ tell Dr. Morris about that cranky depositor 
at your bank.” 

“‘ Let me assure you, sir,” I added, “that in no case will your name 
be dragged in. You may rely upon the assurance.” 

The bank clerk—a pale young man, a year or two Cook’s senior— 


cleared his throat with a little cough. 
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“Thank you, doctor, for the promise,” said he. “ Probably no 
great harm would result in any case, but——” 

“‘Oh, get to the story, man!” cried Fred, impatiently. “We won’t 
leak : that’s all that need be said.” 

Montague gave a stiff little nod. Plainly this prodding annoyed 
him. 

‘“‘T happened to mention to Mr. Cook,” said he, “that four or five 

years ago, more likely five, an account was opened with us by an old 

—e appearance at first attracted a good deal of attention at the 
ank. 

“‘ Describe him.” 

“He was a dried-up little man, not very strong, apparently, for he 
had to use a cane. He had long hair, almost white, and a beard to 
match.” 

“And he wore spectacles,”” Cook added. 

“As most old men do,” Montague commented, dryly. ‘“ He was 
dressed not exactly in rags, but very poorly. He was tremendously 
sharp about his account, as if he feared he would be cheated. He 
made frequent deposits, and, though the amount in each instance was 
small, in a couple of years or less he had a thousand dollars to his 
credit. He kept the account at just that level, drawing the interest as 
it fell due. When we cut our interest rate—all the savings-banks had 
to do so, you remember—he kicked like a mule, and nothing would do 
but that he should have every cent of his money at once. We paid 
him off, and saw no more of him for two or three months. Then he 
came in one day to abuse us all in his old fashion, and to announce 
that he’d loaned his thousand at six per cent. He seemed to think 
we'd be sorry to hear it.” 

“He made the Joan, then—about how long ago?” was the fashion 
into which Fred, in his anxiety, twisted his query. 

“T can’t say exactly.” 

“More than two years and less than three?” 

“ Not much over two, I’m pretty sure.” 

“What do you think now, doctor?” Fred demanded, turning to 
me. 

’ ©T think,” said I, “that it would be an excellent notion to ask 
Mr. Montague for the name of this depositor.” 

“The name—there’s a hitch there.” Fred’s look lost a little of 
its hopefulness as he spoke. 

“Indeed ?” said I: “that’s odd.” 

“Yes, it is odd,” Montague admitted. “I’m generally good at 
remembering names, and the old chap certainly impressed me. But 
his name has slipped me now ; that’s the solemn truth.” 

“You can learn it, no doubt, at the bank,” I suggested. 

“Certainly. I’ll have it for you to-morrow.” 

“ But we want it now!” cried Fred. ‘ Work your thinker, Tom. 
bse it Barr, or Barnes,—Joseph Barr, or Joshua Barnes, one or the 
other ?” 

“ Barnes? Barr?—some name very like ’em, sure enough,” said 
the bank clerk. “ But you haven’t quite hit it with either.” 
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“Did the old man ever reveal the sort of trade he followed?” I 
queried. 

“No; we knew nothing of him, except that he put his money 
with us, and then drew it out in a great huff.” 

“‘ He wasn’t a foreigner, was he?” said Fred. 

“Oh, no; a native fast enough.” 

“No accent, brogue, burr, or drawl to distinguish him ?” 

‘None, except the usual twang of this region,” explained Mon- 
tague. “I say, though, what you just said has brought back the name. 
He called himsel xs 

“ Joshua Barnes?’ cried Fred, expectantly. 

“No.” 

“ Joseph Barr?” 

“No, again.” 

“What then? For heaven’s sake, don’t keep us in suspense !” 

“The old man called himself—Jeremiah Burr.” 

Poor Fred! At the words, he dropped back in his chair and sat 
staring at the speaker. With the best intentions in the world, I could 
barely restrain a smile at his woe-begone countenance, as I did my best 
to thank Montague for the valuable information he had afforded. 





VI. 


Long after the bank clerk had gone his way, not a little puzzled 
probably by the whole affair, for Fred had failed to explain to him the 
reasons for the inquiries, the Council of Three was in session. So far 
as might be, I kept in the background, although I was forced to join 
in the discussion occasionally and to give an opinion of the inferences 
drawn by the others from various bits of evidence before them. At 
least, they called it evidence; for my part, I could make out of it all 
very little upon which to base expectation of an outcome of practical 
worth. Dorothy, after her first surprise at the introduction of Jeremiah 
Burr to her attention, manifested a noble but vague confidence that 
good must result from this fresh complication ; Mary knitted her brows 
thoughtfully and was somewhat silent for a time; while Fred, pluck- 
ing up his spirits with irrational haste, fell to speculating upon ways 
in which to make the latest piece of information fit into the diagram. 

“ At all events, Montague’s yarn has given me a suggestion,” he 
proclaimed, stoutly. “Suppose we try every bank in the city, turn by 
turn. I honestly believe we'll find in some one or more of ’em money 
to the credit of Mr. Barnes. Let’s see: there’ll be just about a dozen 
institutions in which he may have made deposits. To begin with, 
there are the four savings-banks: they’re most likely to have caught 
his fancy, because of the interest they pay. Then come the Nationals, 
not so promising, but still worth investigating. And, besides, there 
are two or three State or private banks.” 

“ What will you do if you find his name on none of their books?” 
I asked. 

“Then we'll have to go on another track, and seek traces of Barr 
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or Burr. By Jove, doctor, d’you catch the repetition of the initials,— 
‘J. B’? Joshua Barnes, Joseph Barr, Jeremiah Burr? And each 
name borne by a little old man of eccentric habits. I tell you, doctor, 
there’s a mighty interesting coincidence.” 

“‘ Have you resorted to the city directory ?” 

“With Barr, yes. With Burr there’s been no opportunity yet.” 

“ Did you find a Joseph Barr ?” 

“Two of him ; young fellows, both. I ran them down, but neither 
knew of an older man of the name.” 

“If you have no better luck with Burr, what then ?” 

“Oh, I’ll get Montague to look up the address he gave at the 
bank. By this time to-morrow I’]l have Jeremiah investigated.” 

Fred was as good as his word, but the following evening he was 
compelled to admit that his researches had only added to the compli- 
cations. Montague, at some trouble, had secured the address Burr had 
left at the bank. Fred, hurrying to the street and number given, had 
found a vacant lot. So much he explained for my benefit, adding 
that no Jeremiah Burr had appeared in the directory for several years 
back. ; 

“Tt strikes me you’ve nothing new,” I observed. 

“Well, I hold that no news is good news,” said he. “I’m con- 
vinced that right here we have reason to devote ourselves to working 
upon the notion that old Barnes was fond of aliases and employed 
them at every opportunity ; that is, he’d begin a transaction under one 
name, carry it out, and then drop the name for another which suited 
him better, always, however, retaining his own initials, very likely for 
luck.” 

“Truly a fantastic scheme,” said I. 

“Fantastic or not, itll turn out to be close to the mark. You’ve 
declared repeatedly, doctor, that Barnes was eccentric but not crazy. 
Now, where do you draw the line between the two conditions?” 

“T won’t attempt to answer that directly. Instead, I’ll say that if 
your idea is well founded, and if the old man indulged in such pranks, 
I'd like to have a jury of experts pass on the question. In what I 
saw of him there was nothing beyond eccentricity.” 

“ Would you call him a crank ?” 

“Well, I suppose so.” 

“You're beginning to hedge, doctor,” said Fred, with a chuckle. 
“T dare say you don’t care to admit it, but you are.” 

I should have protested against this charge of his, had not a call 
to the office cut short our talk ; and when I was free again, Cook had 
left the house, and the chance speedily to refute the calumny was gone. 
When next we met, the boy had just brought in a report of another 
futile search for traces of the irascible depositor Burr, and it would 
have been sheer cruelty to propose to take up the subject of hedging. 

Meanwhile Dorothy had informed me more than once that some- 
thing in the way of variety from the routine into which we had fallen 
since Mary’s arrival would be of advantage to all concerned. By the 
calendar spring was far advanced, but in respect to temperature the 
season was sadly backward. A few days more and we might rely 
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upon pleasant weather, unless the fickle climate of the region should 
indulge in some totally unprecedented freak; but in the interim our 
diversions would have to be within hailing distance of furnaces or fire- 
places. In the way of public amusements the city was in the deadly 
lethargy of between-seasons, when the town is as quiet as the country, 
and considerably duller. We had, to be sure, that recourse which when 
it is congenial can hardly be bettered,—our neighbors ; but, as ill luck 
would have it, several of the families with whom we were most inti- 
mate were away from home, while.our stay in Trent, to which we had 
come as strangers, had not been long enough to widen our circle of 
friends beyond the district immediately about us. 

“ After all, Dorothy,” said I, on the occasion of one of our con- 
sultations on the subject, “after all, it is quite likely that Mary doesn’t 
care to go about much. Her grandfather’s death——” 

“ After the shameful way in which he treated her!” said my wife, 

impatiently. 
‘‘ Still he happened to be her grandfather ; you see she’s in mourn- 
ing.” 
“‘She’s not in mourning, though. I know exactly how she feels 
about it ; just as I should,—that it would be hypocrisy to put on crape 
and go about as if she’d met with some terrible bereavement.” 

““You’re mistaken, Dorothy,” said I, triumphantly. “All her 
gowns are black.” 

“Oh, you wise, wise man! As if every black dress meant mourn- 
ing! Mary prefers to live very quietly, but the death of her grand- 
father is only one of the reasons. Within ordinary bounds you’ll find 
her not averse to enjoying herself. Really, she needs something to 
make her forget now and then what brought her to Trent.” 

“ Well, then,” said I, “we'll do our little best to amuse her de- 
corously.” 

Accordingly, we tried cards, with the ever-available Fred to take 
the fourth hand, often at whist, which I like so much that I play 
bumblepuppy gleefully, and occasionally at euchre and other games of 

nance. Then there were musical evenings, to which, after a little, 
Fred brought Montague, who sang in a tenor voice of no phenomenal 
qualities. Then, in turn, to balance the party, as it were, Dorothy 
invited in Maud Chambers, a friend of hers who was not musical but 
who satisfied the eye, if she did not appeal to the ear. She and young 
Cook had known each other from infancy, and twice or thrice had 
survived flirtations of unusual length and earnestness. Inasmuch as 
the presence of Miss Chambers and the bank clerk effectually kept the 
Barnes mystery in the background, I found much pleasure in wel- 
coming them beneath my roof. It was good to be free of that spectre, 
even for a few hours. Dorothy, I imagine, failed to comprehend the 
reason of my outspoken approval of the pair. I know that she would 
scarcely have given it her unqualified approbation ; for she was loyal 
in the uttermost degree to Mary’s cause, and, though she favored 
breaks in the domestic monotony, I doubt if her protégée’s plans were 
out of her mind for any consecutive thirty minutes in her waking 
hours. Thus is the female heart constant—sometimes, 
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Very much to my surprise, however, my butterfly friend Maud 
Chambers had a hand in the next development of a phase of the 
Barnes inquiry. The church society, of which she was a lively if not 
active member, gave an entertainment of the sort which—it may be 
because it brings together people who are not necessarily sociable—is 
commonly styled a “social.” And when with pretty earnestness she 
urged us to attend this function, we accepted the invitation on the spot. 
So it came to pass that one evening our little party found itself in a 
big low-ceiled room, elbowed by a throng of well-dressed humanity, 
representing all the elements of a prosperous congregation. Mary and 
Fred soon became separated from the rest ; then Montague, who had 
come with us from the house, began to point out some of the notables 

resent. 

“There’s McNab,—the thin man over by the pillar,” said he; 
“fine lawyer, you know,—just won the will case the papers have been 
full of. The stout man with him? Oh, that’s Clendenning, the big 
dry-goods merchant. There’s Rose, the owner of the West Side 
foundry, going up to them. See the little man with the gray mous- 
tache coming this way? He’s a banker,—Rolston, President of the 
P. 8S. S.,—Pootatuck Society for Savings, you know.” 

“T should like to meet him,” said Dorothy, quickly. 

“T’ll catch his eye and have him here in a jiffy,” said Montague. 
“‘T know him pretty well. He and my father used to be partners 
before he went into banking.” 

Two minutes later my wife was beaming upon Mr. Rolston; in 
three more she had him enslaved. Miss Chambers led me away to 
inspect some decorations whose arrangement was due to her taste, and 
for half an hour I saw no more of Dorothy. I spied her then, still 
busy with her new acquaintance. He was talking rapidly, and she 
was listening with the closeness of attention which is the essence of 
flattery, especially when manifested by one of the most attractive of 
women. Some time after that vision of a well-pleased old gentleman 
had been shut out by the crowd, Fred came up. 

“Mrs. Morris sends word that she’s ready to go,” said he. 

“Why so early ?” 

“She has something to tell you, doctor,—something which can’t 
wait. Come along. She’s over near the door now.” 

Obedient to the summons, I made my way to my wife, who lost no 
time in leaving the building. 

“What do you think I’ve heard?” she asked, as she slipped her 
arm through mine. “ You can’t guess—oh, perhaps you could, if only 
you would. Quick! Don’t you see I’m dying to have you guess or 
give it up?” 

“TI suppose Rolston’s your informant,” said I. 

“Yes; but that isn’t guessing.” 

“Well, I'll take the short cut and give it up at the beginning.” 

“'That’s better,” said she, with a nervous littlelaugh. “He—that 
is, Mr. Rolston—says that among the depositors at his bank is, or was, 
a cranky old man who——” 

“ Looks, or looked, like Joshua Barnes.” 
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“ Exactly ; his very picture. And he put in just one thousand 
dollars. The money’s there now, with some interest to be added to it.” 

“Rolston was loquacious. I didn’t know that bank presidents 
talked so freely. You must have led him on finely. How did you 
manage ?” 

“Oh, I said that banking must be so interesting, and give one such 
opportunities to study queer characters, eccentric people, and all that. 
But what I said doesn’t matter. The point is what he told me. The 
description fits exactly. And theold man hasn’t been seen at the bank 
since the time of Mr. Barnes’s death.” 

“Of course your friend made the tale complete by revealing the 
name. Was it Barnes, or Barr, or Burr?” 

“Now you’re wrong. None of them. It was Barrows,—James 
Barrows.” 

“ Worse and more of it,” said I. 

“On the contrary,” she answered, stoutly, “another name is pre- 
cisely what we’ve expected. As Fred says, nobody can tell how many 
‘J. B.’s’ we'll unearth before we get to the end of the list.” 





VII. 


Nothing is easier than to secure moving and highly edifying ex- 
amples of the power of perseverance. Everybody has a number of 
them, greater or less according to circumstances, and the relating of 
them generally is as grateful a task as often falls to the lot of loquacious 
humanity. And, too, as a rule, the hearer is very glad to play his 
part acceptably. Old or young, we like to have our stories lead up to 
the cheerful, encouraging conclusion which is the soul of a tale of per- 
severance, whether it deals with Bruce’s spider and a nation’s fate, or 
with the newsboy who toils far into the night to dispose of his stock 
of evening papers and thus secure money to buy the supper for which 
his half-starved little brothers and sisters are crying their eyes out in 
some miserable garret. In any case the narrative pleases, and we store 
away the moral of it in memory’s magazine, with a vague notion that 
some day it may be brought forth to give encouragement, when en- 
couragement is sorely needed. 

It is a pity, a great pity indeed, that so much more pleasure is to 
be found in the history of the overcoming of many obstacles than in 
participation in the struggle. To a few, perhaps, is it granted to gain 
strength and confidence from each fresh defeat, but only to a few. 
For the vast majority every rebuff means pain and sorrow, and a lessen- 
ing in some degree of the spirit of determination. Thus it was with 
the members of the Council of Three, as week succeeded week without 


apparent gain. Dorothy’s clue had been followed up so far as possible, 
but with the result which had attended the previous investigations. 
Nothing had been learned of James Barrows beyond the facts set forth 
by Mr. Rolston; another address had been proved to be fictitious, 
another search of the directory had left the seekers as badly off as 
ever. The same old difficulty had baffled the three,—the seeming im- 
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possibility of obtaining proof of legal weight that Joshua Barnes had, 
at various times, figured under four, and possibly more, different names. 
They were beginning to appreciate the arguments I had advanced, 
although none of them would have admitted so much; repeated set- 
backs were wearing out their courage. There was less that was real in 
the hopefulness they displayed in discussing present plans or suggesting 
others to be followed in future. Of the three, Mary was, I think, the 
least sanguine of ultimate success, Fred the least shaken in his purpose 
of its achievement, while Dorothy might be counted as occupying an 
intermediate position. 

An obvious proceeding, at this stage of affairs, would have been to 
put the case into a lawyer’s hands. Fred, indeed, made the venture 
in a tentative fashion, but the attorney whom he consulted did not 
display any marked inclination to interest himself in the matter. He 
said frankly that much evidence would be needed to warrant suits 
to recover the money deposited in Rolston’s bank, or to establish a 
claim to the sum loaned to Deacon Provost, and he gave his caller to 
understand that, without a clear case, the expense involved in such 
litigation would be a waste of more dollars than he would willingly 
see risked by a poor client. He was a busy man with a large practice. 
Perhaps had Fred consulted a younger and less prosperous member 
of the profession he might have heard more cheering words. 4s it 
was, he brought to us only the old information that many things re- 
mained to be accomplished before the payment of retainers would be 
justified. 

Meanwhile the summer had come with a rush, unceremoniously 
elbowing poor belated spring out of the way. Well-to-do people were 
fleeing from the city, to the envy of those forced to remain behind to 
endure sweltering days and close, oppressive nights. The weather was 
beginning to tell upon my wife and her guest, neither of whom was 
the better prepared to withstand it by the long-continued worry over the 
Barnes mystery. ~Unless they had a change of scene, at least for a 
few days, there was a decided risk that the house would be metamor- 
phosed into a hospital. To my surprise, however, Dorothy turned a 
deaf ear to all advice. She preferred, she said, to tarry in Trent. 

“ Even a fortnight in the country will do both you and Mary a 
world of good,” I urged. ‘“ Why don’t you care to go? I can arrange 
to run out and spend Sundays with you. Tell me, what’s the trouble ?” 

‘“Tt lies with Mary,” said she, after a little pause. ‘Don’t you 
understand how she feels? About the expense, you know. Really, 
she has very little money left.” 

“‘Oh, if that’s all, we'll have you started to-morrow. She’ll go as 
your guest, of course.” 

“If only she would! But she declares that she won’t increase her 
obligations to us in that way.” 

“ Nonsense !”” 

“Tt is not nonsense,” said Dorothy. “It is a very natural and a 
very honorable feeling. I think she’s quite right, although I do wish 
she’d consent to go. However, I know she won't.” 

“Which means, I suppose, first, that you will stay if she stays; 
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second, that you both will keep figuring away at your pet puzzle ; 
third, that you’ll break down. Now, Dorothy, this won’t do. I can’t 
allow her scruples to play havoc with your health, and her own too, 
for that matter.” 

“No, dear,” she answered, quietly, “I cannot go,—at least not 
now. Please don’t argue about it. Instead, promise to take us out to 
Indian Glen to-morrow afternoon. We can carry a luncheon, and 
have a picnic, and drive back by moonlight. Won’t it be lovely ?” 

“And dusty,” said I. “ But we'll have the picnic. I hope the 
sample of country air will please you so much that you'll be willing 
to have a lot of it. And do try to make Mary look at things in a 
common-sense light. I’m not reconciled to this business of sacrificing 
you on her altar, not in the least.” 

“Wait till after the picnic,” she said, with a smile, in which 
glowed the gentle satisfaction a woman seems to experience in having 
her own way. 

Indian Glen is the beauty-spot of the region round about Trent. 
Local artists rave over it, and paint it, and are exceedingly bitter in 
their comments on the vandalism of the itinerant advertising men who 
occasionally ply their brushes on its cliffs and other conspicuous 
features. It is a deep, narrow, winding ravine, singularly unlike the 
gentle sloping valleys among the hills of the district. Great rocks 
overhang its steep sides, upon which clumps of dark evergreens barely 
manage to retain a foothold. Along the bottom of the ravine runs a 
clear brook, tumbling over a series of ledges before it widens at the 
mouth of the pass into a broad pool, wherein, as tradition has it, noble 
fish were once to be caught. Near the pool is.a hillock, upon the 
summit of which picnickers are wont to disport in the shade of a 
grove of fine old trees, refreshing themselves from time to time with 
the view up the glen, which is there beheld at its best. 

It certainly seemed to be a charming retreat when our party reached 
it, after a drive of a dozen miles from the city. The afternoon was 
well advanced. In the depths of the glen the shadows lay thick, a 
fitting source for the cool breeze which swept softly out across the pool 
and along the little elevation upon which we were assembled. All of 
us—Miss Chambers and Montague had been brought along, and Fred 
Cook was there as a matter of course—strolled through the grove to 
the side from which the best view was to be had, and for a time stood 
gazing upon the scene and paying deserved tribute to its beauty. 

“‘ How dark the water looks!” said Mary. “Of a cloudy day I’m 
afraid one would feel very lonely and creepy down on the shore.” 

“But it’s jolly on an afternoon like this,” said Fred. “This is 
your first visit, isn’t it, Miss Barnes? Let’s go exploring.” 

He took a step or two down the slope, and looked back as if ex- 
pecting to see the rest of us follow him. But only Maud Chambers 
accepted the invitation. She liked to play the tomboy once in a while, 
and now the mood was upon her. “Come on—a race, a race!” she 
cried, as she sprang by him and dashed down the hill. There was 
but one thing for him todo. Accepting the challenge, with no very 
great delight I fancy, he plunged after her with a fine disregard of the 
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possibilities of stumbles and broken bones; but, though he did his 
prettiest, the girl was in the lead to the very margin of the pool. She 
was fleet of foot, and dearly loved such a reckless contest. 

“Why don’t you come?” she called back to us. ‘I’ve beaten 
Fred ; now, Mary, give Mr. Montague a brush.” 

“Shall we not be after them, Miss Barnes?” said Montague, a bit 
eagerly. ‘ We can go more slowly, you know.” 

“ Are you not coming, too?” asked the girl, turning to my wife. 

“T thank you, no,” said Dorothy. “The doctor and I will stay 
here and have the luncheon ready by the time you’re through sight- 
seeing. There really is something to see. But don’t overexert your- 
self, Mary.” 

“Yes,” I added; “permit the old folks to enjoy dignified repose 
and contemplation. Here’s a piece of turf Nature must have designed 
for a seat for two. I'll light a cigar,—to keep off the bugs and things, 
you know,—and Mrs. Morris and I will be very comfortable, while 
we watch the progress of your explorations.” 

Mary and Montague began the descent leisurely, the young man 
guiding the girl’s steps in the rougher places. Miss Chambers and 
Fred climbed a little way to meet them, and the four stood for a 
moment, apparently debating in which direction they should turn. 

“ They'll go round the pond, I expect,” said I.‘ There’s a plank 
which serves as a bridge over the outlet.” 

“ And how can they cross the brook at the other end?” queried 
Dorothy. “TI can’t see a bridge there.” 

“There is none; but if the branches of that tree weren’t in the 
way you could make out a line of stepping-stones. I dare say they’re 
safe; at least nobody has been drowned here lately. There! they’ve 
started toward the outlet.” 

We watched the young people move slowly along the shore, at first 
in a group, and then in couples. Maud Chambers, who had assumed 
charge of Montague, quickly led that youth a little distance from the 
others, who seemed to be taking matters very easily indeed. By the 
time the bridge was crossed they were many yards behind the others. 

“Fred is such a dear, good fellow,” observed Dorothy, apropos of 
nothing which had‘ preceded the remark. ‘“ He is doing very well in 
business, too, isn’t he?” 

‘aia fo So I’ve been told by others: he hasn’t confided in me,” I rejoined, 

azily. 
There was silence for a moment or two, until, spurred by a sudden 
thought, I demanded,— 

“Dorothy, don’t you think Fred 

“Well?” 

“Ts in danger of—of falling 

“Well?” 

“Oh, falling inte the pond !” said I, impatiently. 

“You don’t mean that,” said my wife, placidly. 

“Perhaps not. I guess you perceive exactly what I want to say. 
Why don’t you help me out? Isn’t that a wife’s duty ?” 

“ Just what is the question ?” 


9? 
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“Oh, about Fred and Mary, you know.” 

“T thought you were speaking of Fred alone.” 

“ When I spoke of one I meant both, they’re together so much.” 

“Well?” Dorothy repeated. 

I determined to end the teasing by getting directly to the point. 

“ This is my question,” said I: “is he falling in love with her?” 

“‘ No indeed.” 

“No!” I echoed, incredulously, 

“ Why, of course not. He fell in love with her long ago. How 
blind a man can be !” 

“Then are they engaged? Why didn’t they tell me? Why didn’t 
you drop a hint ?” 

“There is no engagement. I merely said that he was in love with 
her, not that she was in love with him.” 

“ Isn’t she ?” 

“Really, I’m not sure,” Dorothy confessed. ‘Sometimes I’ve 
thought—no matter what. But there they are at the stepping-stones, 
—at least where I suppose the stones are.” 

“Let’s move a few paces to the right; then we can see them 
plainly,” said I. “Now—here’s a good spot. There they are.” 

“Yes, I see them,” said Dorothy. “Tom Montague’s crossing. 
Now he’s on this side.” 

“Mary and Fred have caught up with the others,” I remarked. 
“ Why, Mary is going to cross before Maud Chambers. There! she’s 
half-way over, and Maud is springing after her. By Jove! they can’t 
both stand on one stone; what’s that madcap trying todo? Look! 
she’s forced Mary to jump for the next one. Thank Fortune! she 
made it. And now she’s ashore. Good for her!” 

“ But she’s limping,” cried Dorothy. “See: she’s had to drop on 
the bank. The. others are standing by her as if they didn’t know 
what to do.” 

“T’ll go down,” said I. “ Don’t come, Dorothy. We'll bring her 
up here.” 

But before I had taken a dozen steps it was clear that Miss Barnes 
stood in no need of my services asa bearer. Fred Cook had picked 
her up in his arms, and was climbing the hill at a rate which spoke 
volumes for his wind and muscle. The girl was no featherweight, and 
I think she struggled fiercely at first: so it was no wonder that when 
he reached the summit he was almost used up. Mary’s face was a 
study. She blushed furiously as she met my glance; then her eyes 
fell, and she paled suddenly, not so much from pain, I guessed, as from 
wrath, for her mouth set in a line which meant lacerated temper rather 
than aching nerves. Maud Chambers seemed to be on the verge of an 
hysterical outbreak of merriment, while Montague’s looks told as plainly 
as in so many words that he was altogether puzzled by what had hap- 
pened. As for Fred, he was puffing hard from his gymnastic perform- 
ance, but no doubt appeared to have occurred to him that he had done 
exactly the right thing’at precisely the right time. 

A short examination showed that Miss Barnes’s hurt was trifling. 
Her foot had struck a sharp stone, and her thin shoe had not sufficed to 
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prevent the blow from being painful. And Fred, in his haste, fearin 
that I don’t know what terrible injury demanded instant attention, h 
picked her up, in spite of her protests and entreaties, and had borne 
her tome. When these simple facts had been made clear, an embar- 
rassed silence fell upon us. One young woman was too angry to trust 
her voice, one young man had passed swiftly from intense satisfaction 
to speechless horror at his blunder, and four other persons were striving 
to discover some decent excuse for giving vent to their emotions. At 
last Dorothy came to the rescue. 

“You girls shall help me with the luncheon,” said she. “Come, 
the walk must have given you fine appetites. Let the men hunt up 
some cold water.” 

“We'll spring for some,” declared Montague, as we started down 
the hill. It was a poor little pun, but he and I rejoiced over it until 
Fred, yielding to the infection, joined in the chorus, laughing until the 
tears came to his eyes and he caught breath enough to berate us for 
a pair of unsympathetic scoundrels, And up on the hill above there 
were sounds going to prove that arranging a cold spread on an im- 
provised table may be one of the most mirthful pastimes in the lot of 
womankind. 

Two or three hours later the refreshments had received due attention, 
and we were preparing for the ride homeward along the moonlit roads. 

“ Mary will sit with you,” whispered Dorothy in my ear as we walked 
to our waiting vehicle. ‘“ What do you think now of that question of 
‘falling’ or ‘ fallen’ ?” 

“You were right, as you always are,” I returned ; “but how about 
the lady ?” 

“ As I said before, I can’t answer for her,—especially after to-day’s 
incident.” 











VIII. 


Dorothy’s allusion to Fred’s display of over-anxiety as an “inci- 
dent” seemed to me to assign to it just the importance it deserved. 
After all, I reasoned, a young woman need find no great fault with a 
young man for saving her the muscular exertion involved in climbing 
a stiff hill, even if the method employed didn’t happen to be the one 
she would have chosen. Fred’s intentions, moreover, had been so 
praiseworthy that some indulgence could surely be granted in the 
matter of defects in the execution of them. I put great reliance upon 
Mary’s common sense, fully expecting her to hit upon some course of 
restoring the pleasant, informal, friendly intimacy which had existed 
among the members of the Council of Three up to the afternoon of 
the picnic at Indian Glen, but which had then suffered an abrupt in- 
terruption. We saw nothing of young Cook on the day following the 
outing, but in the course of the next evening he honored us with a 
brief visit of much nervous formality. I dare say he had planned an 
apology to Miss Barnes, but she gave him no opportunity to make it ; 
she took great care to remain close to my wife so long as the caller was 
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in the room. I had looked to Dorothy to champion his cause, but she 
displayed a neutrality against which I felt bound to protest. 

“Give the boy a helping hand,” I urged. “Tell Mary not to make 
a mountain out of a mole-hill. Between you he is being treated far 
worse than he deserves. He made a mistake; that’s all.” 

‘“‘He has made her ridiculous,” Dorothy answered, as if by this 
brief statement she was settling the whole question. 

‘“‘ What of that?” I demanded. “No bones are broken.” 

“T almost wish a bone had been broken,—a wee little one, you 
know, which would have mended easily.” 

“Then I suppose his performance would have been heroic instead 
of farcical.” 

“ Why, of course it would,” said she, calmly. “ But as the case is 
—really, I’m very sorry for him, but I can’t find it in my heart to 
blame her.” 

“T can, then,” said I, and straightway fell to scheming how to 
bring about a reconciliation. To what devices I resorted there would 
be no advantage in relating ; for, on trial, all of them proved to be so 
barefaced, so clumsy, and so inadequate that I abandoned my efforts in 
despair and in increased admiration for my wife’s perspicacity. In the 
field of the affections, what chance has a man who rushes in where a 
woman fears to tread ? 

After a week or two, however, Cook began to pay his visits in 
something approaching the old fashion,—but only approaching it. He 
came almost as often as before, and the conferences on the Barnes 
mystery were resumed, but there was a shadow of reserve resting upon 
the discussions, and the youngster’s manner was somewhat embarrassed. 
Anybody could see that he was doing penance. So evident was this 
that at length, from belief that he had earned a full pardon, I again 
besought Dorothy to interfere in his behalf. Very gently but very 
firmly she declined to do anything of the sort. “We must let him 
work out his own salvation,” she declared, and all my entreaties failed 
to change her purpose. 

“Then,” said I, “let us pray that something may happen. I be-. 
lieve I’d go so far as to welcome the discovery of another ‘J. B.’” 

With this parting shot I departed on my professional rounds, in the 
course of which I found myself chatting with a convalescent nearly 
recovered from a fever. He was a middle-aged man, the owner of a 
queer out-of-date chop-house in a side street. His living-rooms were 
above his place of business, and, while we talked, the sounds from the 
bar below came floating through the open door. 

“They’re busy down-stairs,” said I, ‘You'll be able to have a 
hand in the trade before long,—by day after to-morrow, perhaps, if 
you’ll promise to make an easy beginning.” 

“T’ll be careful, doctor,” he answered. “ Anyhow, I ain’t worried. 
My helper’s been with me for years, and knows just what the customers 
want.’ 

“Good many regulars, eh ?” 

“Mostly all regulars ; few young fellows, but old gentlemen who 
like the place and stick by it till they die.” 
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“Some odd characters among them, no doubt,” I suggested. 

“ You’re right, doctor; though we’ve lost the oddest of ’em all.” 

“‘ Recently ?” I asked, rather because he appeared to be glad to talk 
than because I felt any great concern in his patrons. 

“Within the year. He was a queer old codger, he was. Used to 
come in mornin’s and sit down in a corner and call for a toby of do- 
mestic ale. He’d make it go further than any man I ever see, takin’. 
little sips and a long time between sips, you’d better believe, never 
speakin’ to nobody, unless ’twas me. Often he’d ask for a pencil and 
a piece of paper, and figger away for hours, always puttin’ the paper 
in his pocket when he got through. One day he had a stranger meet 
him here. They had their heads together for a long time, but some- 
how they didn’t agree about whatever they was at, and the old fellow 
sat and mumbled to himself for half an hour after the other man had 
left him. ’Twas through that meetin’ I happened to learn the old 
chap’s name, he leavin’ word at the bar that if the stranger came back 
and asked for him I was to say that he’d be in late the next afternoon.” 

“Indeed ?” I observed, with such appearance of rapt attention as 
the narrative seemed to deserve. 

“Yes, that was how I came to know who he was. I’d been sorter 
wonderin’ about him, he was such a dried-up old man, little, and thin, 
and peaked. That’s the kind o’ citizen old John Bates was.” 

“ John Bates?” said I. “‘J.B.’ again. By Jove! I wonder 

“ What say ?” 

“Oh, nothing; only I’d like to hear more‘about him. He must 
have been mighty interesting. Where did he live? Did he havea 
family? Who was he, anyway ?” 

“T can’t tell you none of them things. You’ve got all I ever 
found out about him. I s’pose he’s dead long ago: I told you he hadn’t 
been here for close to a year.” 

“Will you do me a favor?” said I, after a moment’s reflection. 

“A friend of mine is occupied with an inquiry about an old man who 
may have been your late customer. If I send him to you, will you 
repeat to him what you’ve told me, and add anything else you may 
recollect in the mean time? I shall regard it as a great favor, I assure 
you. 
My patient readily gave the promise, and without delay I set off 
to put Fred on the trail. Whether anything resulted from following 
this clue or not, this fresh investigation might help him to regain 
Mary’s favor. Probably the same thought occurred to him, for he 
thanked me warmly for the news, adding that he would visit the owner 
of the chop-house immediately. 

“T’ll report to you to-night,” he concluded. “If we’re not mis- 
taken in all our theories, this Sead ought to be worth a lot to us.” 

When we met that evening Fred was in a strange mood. To my 
mind, he had made no discoveries, although in a long talk with the 
convalescent he had succeeded in persuading himself of the identity 
of Joshua Barnes and John Bates. He had secured a more complete 
description of the eccentric customer, and the additional details had 
been calculated to increase his confidence. But when his tale had been 
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told there was little of the exultation he had displayed on similar oc- 
casions. Perhaps the novelty had worn off,—a fate especially reserved 
for the man of persistence as a sort of additional test of his endurance. 
Nevertheless, no amount of such philosophizing could make the con- 
templation of this new phase in the youngster pleasant to a friend of his. 

** No, doctor,” said he, in answer to a halting effort to put this 
thought into words; “I see now where we have been in error. It 
was a mistake not to recognize from the first the force that lay in your 
arguments. Mind you, I don’t believe your conclusions were correct. 
But when you warned us of the difficulties to be encountered we should 
have heeded you; that’s all. 

“ T’m not despairing,” he went on, after a pause. “ We'll win out 
in the end. First, though, we’ll have to find somebody who really 
knows something about old Barnes’s doings. There must besomebody 
who knows. I’ve come across scores of people who remember him 
after a fashion, but not one of them has the definite information we 
need so badly. What did he do with his papers? Where, for instance, 
is Deacon Provost’s note? Where are the bank-books? He didn’t 
destroy them ; that’s almost out of the question. He must have had 
them in a safe place, somewhere, with somebody. Now, whom would 
he trust to that extent? No one hereabouts, I’ll warrant you. Then 
who is left for our calculations? You don’t know, eh? Well, you 
remember the man from the West who, Miss Barnes says, visited him 
twice: there’s the possessor of all the information we’ve been groping 
for. Once find him, and the mystery will be cleared up.” 

“ A plausible notion,” said I, though the hope of accomplishing 
the feat he proposed seemed too slender to be worth serious consider- 
ation. “But you haven’t told Mary and Dorothy. They’re trying to 
keep cool on the back veranda. Let’s join them.” 

“Veranda” was an ambitious title to apply to the porch overlooking 
the narrow strip of turf which no amount of watering could transform 
into anything more beautiful than a sickly city grass-patch ; but for 
lack of a better lounging-place we made much use of it. That night, 
with the garden-hose doing duty as a fountain, the little back yard was 
fairly cool and endurable. A gas-jet burning low in the rear of the hall 
threw some light through the screen door,—enough, in fact, to enable 
me to watch Mary as she sat listening to Fred’s story. She had greeted 
him with a touch of the coldness which she had maintained toward 
him since the day of the excursion to Indian Glen ; but when the tale 
was finished and the talk became general she seemed to forget, for a 
time, that he was in her bad books. Indeed, few young women could 
have been unimpressed by such devotion as he was showing to her 
interests. On the morrow the iciness might reappear in her manner ; 
for the moment there was no suggéstion of it, as, leaning forward a 
little in her earnestness, she talked with him in very much the genial, 
half-confidential fashion of the earlier period of their acquaintance. 
Whether anything more came of it or not, I was heartily glad of the 
quarter of an hour’s gossip with my patient; for, barring all other 
possibilities, it was well worth while to bring into even brief harmony 
two young persons in whose futures I felt a kindly, if critical, concern. 
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IX. 


What is a man to do who finds himself in a minority of one in his 
own household, outvoted, as it were, though his motives be above re- 
proach and his cause supported by arguments of unassailable justice 
and weight? Shall he trust to pleading or to threatening, or shall he 
alternate the one with the other? Shall he hint darkly of exerting an 
authority which he knows to be nominally his only so long as he does 
not attempt to enforce it? In short, what is he to do when the wife 
of his bosom is deaf alike to reason and to entreaty, because, forsooth, 
she believes herself to be entirely in the right, and has, moreover, the 
comforting and enduring feminine joy of self-sacrifice ? 

Truly this question became a very real and pressing one as the 
summer advanced. Both Dorothy and Mary were drooping under the 
sultry weather. No physician’s eye was needed to perceive so much, 
nor did it require powers of prophecy to foretell the disastrous results 
almost certain to follow delaying in the city. “Go while you may,” I 
counselled again and again, only to have the advice rejected gently but 
decidedly. My temper was lost more frequently than was for my good 
or for the good of the others, but it was maddening to be balked con- 
tinually by a girl’s objection to increasing what she was pleased to term 
her “ obligations” to my wife and myself. The temptation was often 
strong to tell her flatly that she was in a fair way to do us more harm 
than she could ever make amends for, to repay those obligations most 
cruelly ; and, although the words were never spoken, she must have 
come close to reading my thoughts correctly. Her position, it need 
hardly be said, was far from enviable, for, as I learned afterward, her 
resources had dwindled almost to the vanishing point, and the time she 
had devoted to the quest for an inheritance appeared to have been 
wasted. For we all knew that a real working clue had not been ob- 
tained, in spite of the many coincidences discovered in the series of 
Barnes and Barr and Burr and Barrows and Bates. 

Rather more than a week had passed since the night when Fred 
told what he had learned of one John Bates and when Mary forgot 
temporarily that there was such a place as Indian Glen. The pair 
were now on good though somewhat distant terms, the girl treating 
him very well, so far as I could learn, but sedulously avoiding any- 
thing like a prolonged ¢éte-d-téte. He was soon to go away on his 
fortnight’s vacation, but he had not yet picked out the resort to be 
honored with his presence. ‘There were several of nearly equal attrac- 
tiveness, among which he might make his choice. I found a keen 
delight in leading him to go over the rival catalogues of charms in 
Dorothy’s presence ; for it was no part of my plan to suffer her to lose 
sight of the pleasure she was foregoing by remaining in Trent. It is 
sometimes the greatest of mistakes to make a martyrdom too easy. So 
Fred talked of scenery and bracing breezes, driving and boating, good 
fare and pleasant company, and all the other allurements on the list, 
until I, for one, groaned in spirit at the fate which held me in the city. 
His own people were spending the summer in one spot, a gay party of 
young folk of his acquaintance, including Tom Montague and Maud 
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Chambers, were at another, the bathing was an unfailing joy at still 
another, the table somewhere else was justly famous. He really 
couldn’t decide which way to turn. I felt for him, but I felt for 
myself even more. In talking with him I talked at Dorothy, with 
results which had not entered into my calculations. That is, Mary 
decided to abandon her mission in Trent and to return to Boston, rather 
ie the idea of seeking employment than of attempting to resume her 
studies. 

This bit of news, announced at the dinner-table, pleased nobody 
who heard it. Dorothy protested against the girl’s decision and seemed 
liable to worry herself into an illness because of it, while I fell to 
repenting ; for it was far from any intention of mine to drive Mary 
away. Fred, who was dining with us, said very little, but he exchanged 
glances with my wife. She must have had an understanding with him 
as to what should be done in such an emergency ; for no sooner had 
we left the table than she made some excuse to get me away from the 
others, and led me, all unsuspecting, to “The Snuggery.” 

“Tt’s pleasanter on the veranda,” I objected: “I’d rather have 
my cigar there.” 

“You can have one here,” said she, coolly. ‘ Besides, the veranda 
is pre-empted.” 

“ Nobody’s there but Fred and Mary.” 

“No, nobody but Fred and Mary,” she repeated, with a smile I 
didn’t understand. “Then, too,” she went on, “it has been so long 
since you and I have had one of our cosy chats in this jolly little room. 
You can’t imagine how I’ve longed for them, dear. Now, I’ll select a 
cigar for you, and you’ll smoke it, and we’ll enjoy ourselves in the good 
old way.” 

Two articles in Mrs. Morris’s creed are these: first, that I smoke 
too many cigars ; second, that my cigars are too large. On this occasion, 
however, she brought from my magazine of tobacco a huge, black affair, 
one of a box presented by a grateful patient who is rich enough to 
import his weeds from Havana. I took the cigar with growing sus- 
picion that something was amiss. 

“T thought you didn’t like these big fellows,” said I. 

“Not always,” she answered, blandly ; “but you enjoy them so 
much, you know. Nowsmoke it al] through, and let me tell you such 
a lot of things.” 

In spite of this estimate of her fund of topics of conversation, 
Mistress Dorothy’s efforts soon came to an ignominious end, and she 
sat watching the smoke from the cigar with an abstracted expression 
on her face. _I, too, was silent and thoughtful, being anxious to explain 
to her that I wished Mary to remain with us, and yet being puzzled 
as to the manner in which to frame my statement most effectively. 
The long cigar was finished before my task was well begun, but at last 
I contrived to make my views fairly intelligible to my companion. 
The words appeared to make slight impression upon her. 

“Oh, I understand perfectly,” said she. “ You’ve acted for what 
you thought best for all of us. And perhaps, dear, it will turn out 
that way. Oh, if only it does!” 
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“What's up?” I queried. “Don’t keep me in the dark. What 
have you been cogitating for the last half-hour? From your rapt 
introspection, it might be anything from dinner to divorce.” 

“What time is it?” she asked, with a fine disregard of my ques- 
tions. 

“ Nearly nine o’clock.” 

“Then we may go down-stairs.” 

“Yes,” said I, with a weak effort at sarcasm, “the privilege may 
be accorded us in our own house.” 

Down the stairs we went, and on through the hall to the veranda. 
Mary and Fred were seated in a corner, out of the line of the rays 
from the hall light. From their proximity one could infer that they 
had not been quarrelling. Fred rose when we approached, and came 
up to the door-way where I had halted. 

“Can you spare me a moment, doctor?” said he, in a low tone. 
“In your office, please.” 

“ Nothing wrong, I hope?” said I, as we entered the room he had 
indicated. “This weather is trying, though, very.” 

“T’m not ill,” he answered, “ yet I’ve something about which to 
consult you. To-night, just now, I—I ”” he hesitated for a second, 
—“T asked Miss Barnes to be my wife.” 

“The dickens you did!” I cried. “Oh, woman, woman! Then 
that’s why I was allowed a big cigar.” 

“T asked her,” he repeated, paying to my remark the attention it 
merited, “‘and she——” He hesitated again. 

“Said yes, I trust. Congratulations——” 

“No, she did not say yes. Nor did she say no. We talked the 
situation over, and—I’m to have my answer in a few days. I’m to 
start on my vacation to-morrow night, you know. I wanted to wait 
for—for what she’d say, but she vetoed the idea, and I had to promise 
to go. Now, I’ve a favor to beg of you. It’s this: don’t lét her leave 
Trent until I return.” 

- “We'll keep her here by main strength, if necessary,” I promised. 

“Thank you,” said he, earnestly. ‘There’s a little more for me to 
explain. It seems queer to be telling such things to any man not my 
father, but I'd like you to know them. I'll pass over what I said to 
her at first,—wouldn’t interest you, you know. It was like a fellow’s 
first swim in summer,—diving in was the hard part of it, paddling 
around afterward was easy. Well,—afterward, you understand,—I 
told her just how I stood financially, how we’d be able to get along on 
my salary, how glad the governor and mother would be to see me 
settled, what nice folks she would find them to be, and all that sort of 
thing. Then I tried to apologize for that bull at the picnic, but she 
interrupted me, said there was nothing to apologize for, and so on. I 
guess the real trouble at the Glen was that I showed my hand too 
plainly. What do you think, doctor?” 

“Very likely you’ve hit the mark,” said I. 

“That’s my opinion,” he went on. “She said, too, that she liked 
‘me very, very much ; that’s a good sign.” 

“Very,” I admitted. 
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“She didn’t care for money, and she did care for me,—cared much 
more than for any other man she’d ever met,—but for years it had 
been her ambition to cultivate her voice. Her father had planned to 
send her abroad, but he died, you know, and she had to go to that 
assassin of a grandfather of hers, and then her musical education was 
cut short. When she was free again she took what he’d left to her 
and went to Boston. There she saw her money would hardly carry 
her through the term, and she was losing heart, when along came that 
letter from Provost to cheer her up. She returned to Trent full of 
hope; you know the disappointments she’s met ever since, and the tight 
place she’s now in financially.” 

I nodded, and he resumed his history. 

. “We went over everything. I size up the situation about like 

this: her music’s leading, but I’m a good second, and if the music 
falls down Ill come in in a walk. I suppose, doctor,”—here he 
paused again,—“I suppose I’ve got to be her main dependence in 
tracing the old man’s money. I’m sure it’s waiting somewhere for us. 
If I help her to discover it I run the risk of having music beat me 
out.” 

“'You’re tempted not to try to find it?” said I. 

“That’s the truth; but I won’t yield to the temptation. Doctor, 
if I really—really—love her, I’d show my—er—er—love in a mighty 
poor fashion if I did anything to prevent her from going on with the 
studies she’s set her heart upon. So I’m bound to find that money for 
her, if there’s any way under heaven to accomplish it.” 

“Good for you, Fred !” 

“Now you know the situation, and you know why I want things 
to go on as they are for atime. Don’t let her go away until I return. 
And please don’t urge Mrs. Morris to go to the country before you see 
me again. Will you agree to that, doctor?” 

Forgotten were all arguments, prejudices, and common sense bear- 
ing upon my wife’s tarrying in the city. 

“Tt shall be as you ask, Fred,” said I. “But, my boy, did Mary 
know what you were gving to say to me?” 

“Not what I was to say, except—well, of course, a sort of sum- 
mary of things. She gave her consent, though she didn’t seem to like 
the notion at first.” 

“‘ No doubt she’s confiding in my wife.” 

“Of course she is,” said he, with a laugh. “I’m afraid that when 
you two compare notes you'll know everything that happened.” 

An hour or two afterward I had an opportunity to confer with 
Dorothy. 

“ My dear,” said I, insinuatingly, “don’t you think you were in 
error when you held that Mary was very angry over the picnic episode ? 
From what Fred says, she really didn’t blame him very much.’ 

“Oh! she said that, did she ?” 

“Such was his impression.” 

“Well, was there anything else she could have said?” quoth 
Dorothy, with an air of settling the question off-hand. . 
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X. 


When a man learns that two young persons of whom he is fond 
have suddenly made up differences the existence of which annoyed him, 
and have reached, if not an engagement, at least an understanding with 
possible, yea, probable, matrimonial eventualities, he longs to toss his 
cap in the air, or to shout, or to chuckle softly, or to give a big dinner, 
or to have a solitary nip, according to his nature and his mode of giving 
vent to pleasurable emotions. And when he, all unexpectedly, finds 
that he - helped to bring about that which has been brought about, 
pardon should be his for no matter what eccentric outbreaks. It is 
well to suffer him to rejoice while he can ; a little later he may be beset 
by doubts whether his interference has not been guided by the chief of 
the demons of mischief-making. 

I know that I wooed slumber that night in high good humor with 
the world at large, and that I sat down to breakfast the next morning 
with a much poorer notion of myself and my contemporaries. It was all 
very well for Fred Cook to free his soul, and for Mary Barnes to listen 
to him; there was no statute forbidding her to give him encourage- 
ment. So much was clear. But how about other questions? What 
would the youth’s parents have to say when their son informed them 
of his choice in the way of a daughter-in-law for them? They were 
excellent, reputable persons, who had allowed their boy the freedom 
commonly granted by American parents to their offspring, but prob- 
ably they would prefer to have a voice in his selection of a wife. 
Neither of them had met Mary. Fred’s announcement that he had 
acted without consulting them would tend to prejudice them against 
her. Moreover, if they adopted the common parental theory that he 
had been entrapped, they would surely look upon Dorothy and myself 
as accessories to the performance. Fred was young, very young: there 
could be no doubt on that score. He had spoken like a boy in bring- 
ing his news to me; even his determination to do his utmost to enable 
Mary to pursue her musical training seemed to be boyishly quixotic, 
though I liked him all the better because of it. Not that I put much 
faith in his ability to secure for her the moneys her grandfather might 
have accumulated : time had served merely to strengthen my belief that 
the old man’s wealth, if indeed he had any, had vanished too com- 
pletely ever to be brought to light again. From a practical stand-point 
the objection lay in the prospect of indefinitely confusing the plans of 
the couple, delaying their marriage, and filling their lives with worry 
and disappointment. 

But here, on which side was I arguing? First I was fretting over 
the disadvantages of an early wedding, then over the prospect of a 
postponement, and speculating about a marriage as if a formal engage- 
ment had been achieved. Very likely Cook had given too rosy an 
interpretation to Mary’s answer. Just what had she said, anyway? 
Gazing upon her across the table, I could observe no telltale change in 
her expression, no blushes, no casting-down of the eyes. There was no 

‘note of egstasy in her voice: I would have wagered that her pulse was 
as regular as clock-work. She was somewhat pale, but so was Dorothy, 
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for that matter. I began to repent my pledge to keep both of them in 
the city until Fred’s return from his vacation. In short, when I rose 
from the table I would have made oath that I had had an active share 
in making a mess of things generally. 

Patients busied me during the day, helping me to forget part of the 
anxieties on the score of my young friends, and sending me home, at 
last wearied physically but rather more resigned in spirit. Fred was 
to dine with us and to go from the house to a late train. He came in 
upon us in his every-day fashion, and when he greeted Mary neither 
he nor the girl gave much evidence of the change in their relations. 
Possibly he held her hand a fraction of a second longer than usual, it 
may be that a faint color mantled her cheeks; the light was dim and 
uncertain, and I could be positive on neither point. 

“ Well, Fred,” said I, “ you’re off to-night, I suppose? Where are 
you going ?” 

“T haven’t quite decided between the Springs and the Lake,” he 
answered. ‘The same road leads to both, you know. When I get to 
the station I’]l let impulse settle the question. I’ve taken the liberty 
to leave my grip as an adornment of your hall.” 

“Which train will you take? the nine-fifteen or the eleven- 
thirty ?” 

“Oh, the eleven-thirty, I suppose.” 

“ Of course you will,” said Dorothy. “It would never do to spoil 
your last evening with us.” 

‘And you won’t risk the blunder I made once upon a time,” I 
added. “I had a hurry call to Staffordville to see an old gentleman 
who’d dropped with what his family believed to be apoplexy. I 
rushed to the station, and, not stopping to buy a ticket, pushed by the 
guard at the gate, jumped on a train that was just moving out, and 
discovered presently that my watch was five minutes fast and I was 
aboard the nine-ten express for the West.” 

“Then what happened ?” asked Mary. 

“Much. I left the train at the Junction, hired a conveyance, 
and started across country for Staffordville. The roads were rough, 
and the. night was dark. When I reached my patient’s house he’d 
just come to beautifully, and was demanding the supper he’d missed. 

e and I had a pleasant meal, but I lost the fame of effecting a 
miraculous cure.” 

“ Hard lines!’ said Fred. “ However, I’m not worrying about 
missing trains, or fame either.” 

“ Better go to the Springs,” I whispered, as we moved toward the 
dining-room. Mr. and Mrs. Cook were at the Springs. 

He nodded in token that he understood the advice, but made no 
verbal promise. 

Dinner is not a function to be slighted, but that evening we wasted 
no time over it, for the room was uncomfortably close and hot, in spite 
of all efforts to improve the ventilation. We streamed out upon the 
veranda, and stood for a moment breathing in the fresher air and 
listening to the drone of the improvised fountain. Dorothy gave a 
little sigh of delight. 
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“ Pleasant, isn’t it, Mrs. Morris?” Fred observed. “ What’s home 
without a hose? A barren desert, a parched Sahara, a burning waste, 
where you can fry eggs in the back yard, if you want to.” 

“The water is a great comfort,” Dorothy admitted. “To be sure, 
our hose isn’t fitted with just the right nozzle. It would make the 
yard cooler, I’m sure, if it had one of those contrivances which scatter 
the stream, don’t you know ?” 

“Yes, I know,” said Fred. ‘“ What’s more to the point, I know 
where there’s a wonderful bargain to be picked up,—just the thing for 
you, too. Tell you what I’ll do, Mrs. Morris,—I’ll get it for you 
to-night.” 

“To-night? Don’t think of such a thing!” cried Dorothy. “We 
can’t spare you for a moment.” 

“Oh, but you must. I shan’t be gone long. It’s only a step,— 
down to Peyton Street and back again. It is precisely the spray- 
maker to suit you ; and such a bargain.” 

He couldn’t have pleaded more artfully. Bargain! Every woman 
understands the fascination lurking in this combination of seven letters. 
Dorothy began to yield. ‘Don’t think of going,” she repeated ; but 
the protest was half-hearted. 

“ Peyton Street’s a pretty long step,” said I. “Still, by taking the 
street-cars, you can be back in half an hour.” 


“In twenty minutes easily,” hedeclared. ‘I’m going to the junk- 


shop at the Washington Court corner. Probably you remember the 
place ; it’s open evenings till nine o’clock.” 


All of us had reason to know that neighborhood. Peyton Street 
was a dirty thoroughfare, once important, but now far advanced in its 
decadence, and Washington Court was little more than a short alley 
leading from it to nowhere in particular. If the street was poor, the 
court was wotse, with its broken pavement and its two rows of tumble- 
down shacks of buildings, in one of which old Barnes had made his 
home. It was easy to guess how Fred had become acquainted with 
the junk-dealer’s stock in trade. There were few of the old residents 
of the district with whom he had not talked more than once, in the 
course of his endeavors to learn something about the business trans- 
actions of Mary’s grandfather. 

When young Cook was off upon his errand, we three fell rather 
silent. Dorothy and Mary seated themselves at one end of the porch, 
and I, lighting a cigar, took possession of a chair at the other, a big, 
roomy chair, one of the sort designed to improve its occupant’s medi- 
tations by making him particularly comfortable. So, when once more 
I took up the threads of the morning’s cogitations, it may have been 
the chair which helped to straighten out a good many of the tangles. 
With the end of the cigar I had reached the optimistic conclusion that, 
after all, things might be worse than they were, when Dorothy’s voice 
interrupted my train of thought. 

“What can be delaying Fred?” she asked. “Surely he has been 
gone over half an hour,—more nearly an hour, I should think.” 

Pulling out my watch, I held it where the light from the hall fell 


upon the dial. 
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‘“‘ Nearly nine o’clock,—eight minutes of,” I announced. “ He'll 
be here presently.” 

Safe as the statement appeared to be, I was soon called upon to 
amend it. Nine o’clock came. Then the minutes wore away, and 
it was nine-thirty. 

“ His valise is still here,” said I, returning from a trip of inspec- 
tion through the hall. “I thought it possible that he might -have 
changed his plan and taken the nine-fifteen express ; but he’d not be 
likely to leave his baggage behind.” 

“ Nor to fail to bid us good-by,” nodded Dorothy, quickly. 

Another hour passed, and still nothing was seen of Fred. Mary 
was worrying in secret, and Dorothy openly and with many appeals to 
me for possible reasons for his non-appearance. By ten-thirty she was 
fully convinced that, at the best, his mangled body was to be found 
at one of the city’s hospitals, provided it had not been borne directly 
to the morgue. I own that, while I did not share these fears of hers, 
I was sorely puzzled to account for his failure to return. I even made 
a hurried trip to Washington Court, where I found the junk-shop 
closed and its proprietor deaf to the most energetic knocks upon his 
door,—knocks which finally brought from occupants of neighboring 
houses urgent requests to betake myself and my noises elsewhere, under 
penalty of personal violence. The advice was too sound to be rejected. 

At eleven o’clock I reached home. Fred’s valise was still in evi- 
dence, but nothing had been heard of its owner. Two pale and anx- 
ious-eyed young women were not to be persuaded that the youngster 
had come to no harm. 

“Very well, then,” said I, in desperation. “I'll make sure that 
no accident has happened to him. Very likely he’ll be here when I 
get back, telling you how he missed his train, but, just to ease your 
minds, I’]] go the rounds of the hospitals and police head-quarters. 
You won’t behold me again before midnight.” 

Five minutes after that hour my task had been completed. Every- 
where I had gone the same reply had met my questions: nobody 
answering Fred Cook’s description had met with any mishap. Fully 
expecting to find the young fellow in the midst of the story of what- 
ever adventures the night had brought him, I entered my house rather 
more than warm in body and temper. Dorothy met me in the hall, 
with Mary following close behind her. The valise stood where it had 
been since early in the evening. 

“What? Isn’t he on hand yet ?” I demanded. 

Dorothy shook her head sadly. 

“The mischief he isn’t!” said I. “ Well, don’t worry : what news 
I have is good, so far as it goes. No accident has befallen him. Not 
a hair of his head has been harmed, I’ll warrant you. Probably he 
suddenly decided to take the earlier train. No doubt we'll get a mes- 
sage in the morning apologizing for his failure to return and asking us 
to forward his grip to the Springs. The nine-fifteen is actually the 
better train for him; that’s the truth. No harm has come to him: 
be perfectly easy on that score.” 

Dorothy said nothing, but her look told me ‘that she put little 
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faith in such assurances. As for Mary, she gave me her hand as she 
said, “I thank you so much, doctor, for the trouble you have taken.” 
There was a tremor in her voice which made me suspect that it had 
cost her no slight effort to control herself as she spoke the words, 
few and simple as they were. 





XI. 


The household was early astir the following morning, and in con- 
siderably better spirits than might have been looked for after an even- 
ing of anxiety and excitement. Perhaps the clear, strong light of day 
was the most encouraging of influences in such a case, barring, of 
course, news of the sort to end all doubts and fears. At all events, as 
we gathered about the breakfast-table the prevalent mood seemed to 
be much more cheerful than that which had ruled us some hours 
before; and when I declared with emphasis that Fred Cook was cer- 
tainly safe and sound and probably at that moment doing justice to 
an excellent repast at the Springs, the statement was received with a 
flattering amount of credence. Inasmuch also as Dorothy had gone 
over the morning paper without discovering any record of a catastrophe 
in which he could have figured, there appeared to be reasonable grounds 
for confidence in his having escaped bodily injury. 

“Undoubtedly we’ll get a note making excuses and explaining his 

‘change of plans,” said I. “ Let’s see; if he writes promptly, a letter 
should be here by to-morrow morning at the latest.” 

“ Are you going to be near Washington Court to-day?” said Dor- 
othy. “If you are, why not pay a visit to the junk-shop?” 

“‘T’ll do so, very gladly,” said I. “It will not be out of my way.” 

In spite of what I had maintained to the others, I determined to 
make this trip to the court without delay. In fact, no sooner was I 
out of the dining-room than I seized my hat and threw open the street 
door. Lying on the floor of the vestibule was a package, clumsily 
tied with cord of almost the diameter of a clothes-line. ‘Some small 
boy’s practical joke,” I reflected, giving the thing a tentative shove 
with my foot. Nothing very notable following this experiment, I 
ventured to pick up the bundle. There was no address upon it,— 
nothing to explain its presence at my door. From the weight I judged 
the contents to be metal. With rising curiosity I slipped a knife from 
my pocket, sawed through the cord, drew back the paper, and beheld 
what I had no doubt was the spraying hose-nozzle which Fred had 
gone forth to purchase. 

There it was, battered and rusted in spots, as junk-shop bargains 
sometimes are, but evidently still serviceable. Surely there should be 
a note enclosed in the package. I searched the folds of the paper, and 

red into the tubes, but found nothing. Stepping back into the hall, 
F called to the maid, who was passing across the farther end. She 


turned and approached me, sending a curious glance at the opened 
package. 
‘“‘ What time did you bring in the paper, Hannah?” I asked. 
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“ About half-past six, sir,” she replied. 

“You found it in the vestibule as usual ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You noticed nothing else there?” 

“No, sir. An’ if it’s that bundle you mean, sir, I couldn’t have 
missed seein’ it, if it had been there at all.” 

‘“‘ Has the house bell been rung, or the office bell ?” 

“‘ Neither one, sir.” 

To tell the truth, her answers had been such as were to be expected. 
I turned my find over to her, with instructions to place it in the office, 
and then set out post-haste for Washington Court. There was some- 
thing uncanny about the secrecy with which the bundle had been left 
where I had come upon it, something suggestive of mystery. Possibly 
the dealer in odds and ends might explain everything ; at least I could 
think of nobody else likely to know anything of the matter. As it 
happened, however, what he had to say was not reassuring. Fred had 
come to the shop, he related glibly enough, and together they had 
hunted through the stock for the article the young man sought. This 
had taken ten or fifteen minutes, but at last the sprinkler had been 
wrapped in paper and Fred had paid for it and departed. 

‘You used a heavy cord in tying it up, didn’t you?” I asked. 

“Yes: I’d run outer twine.” 

“Did Mr. Cook tell you what he was to do with this purchase ?” 

“No; we talked quite a lot,—we’re good friends, me and Mr. 
Cook,—but he didn’t say nothin’ on that p’int.” 

“ Did he say he was going out of town?” 

‘No; we just talked miscellaneous; *bout the weather more’n 
anything else.” 

“ Nothing about your late neighbor Mr. Barnes?” 

“Not a word. He pumped me dry on that long ago.” 

“ He took the bundle away with him?” 

“Yes, started down the street with it.” 

“ Away from the court?” 

“Yes, down Peyton Street to’rds the car line. What’s the trouble? 
Nothin’ crooked, is there ?” 

“ Nothing at all. Thanks for your information.” 

He mumbled something about being always rejoiced to oblige a 
friend, and followed me to the door, as if he hoped for further light 
on the reasons for my visit, but I left him rather abruptly, and, turn- 
ing into the court, hastened to the house in which Joshua Barnes had 
lived and died. The woman who responded to my knock greeted me 
surlily ; for she was one of the class whose members seem to think 
that every physician regards a healthy person as a farmer looks upon 
his pigs,—that is, as a source of future profit. I dare say that had I 
attempted such a familiarity as a poke in the ribs she would have set 
down the friendly attention as precisely of the sort bestowed by the 
farmer upon his porkers, and would have expected me to remark, 
“ You'll cut up well some day,” with a blood-curdling chuckle thrown 
in for good measure. But I had no notion of indulging in such 
pleasantries. Little as she esteemed me or my calling, she was on very 
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amiable terms with Fred Cook. If he had seen her the evening 
before, it was almost certain that they had had a chat. — 

“What's that ye’re afther?” she demanded, suspiciously, when I 
had stated my errand. “ Misther Cook, ist? What is’t I’d be knowin’ 
of him, thin, and me a widdy ?” 

“He was in this neighborhood last evening, Mrs. Regan,” I ex- 
plained. “I thought he might have stopped to say good-evening to 
you ; that’s all.” 

“ He didn’t come here, thin,” said she, sharply. ‘But if he had, 
what horm would’t have been ?” 

“None at all, none at all. I merely asked for information.” 

“Tt’s none I can give ye.” (To emphasize her remark she shut the 
door with a vicious slam. However, she had said that Fred had not 
called upon her, thus corroborating the point at issue. As a bit of 
evidence it was worth the unpleasantness involved in securing it. 

When, a quarter of an hour later, I entered my office, it was with 
the purpose of stowing away the sprinkler where Dorothy could not 
stumble upon it. Ina general way it had occurred to me that such a pre- 
caution could do no harm and might do some good. The maid should 
be warned to say nothing of the bundle left in the vestibule. There 
was a chance that she might hold her tongue, at least for a day or two, 
by which time we ought to have a very fair idea of Fred’s doings. My 
benevolent scheme, however, was doomed to be nipped in the bud ; for 
when I reached the room I saw Dorothy and Mary standing by the 
desk upon which the opened package lay. There was nothing for it 
but to tell them everything I knew or conjectured. 

“Too bad the boy should have been so careless,” said I, in sum- 
ming up my remarks. “ He might at least have telegraphed, even if 
he forgot to send us some word by the messenger who brought the 
sprinkler. But we'll hear from him before very long. He will be 
too anxious to get his valise to play his joke very much further.” 

“Tf it is a joke,” said Dorothy, slowly. “ Isn’t it very unusual for 
a messenger to leave anything at a house without ringing the bell ?” 

“Perhaps he employed some boy who thought his task completed 
when he dropped his burden at the door,” Mary suggested. 

“You're close to the truth, I suspect,” said I. ““ Fred left the shop 
with his bargain under his arm. Suppose that when he reached the 
street-car line he happened to remember that the nine-fifteen train was 
more convenient than the eleven-thirty: it really is, you know. He 
saw a car coming, which would take him to the railway station. Acting 
upon impulse, he called a boy who chanced to be near, and hired him 
to bring the sprinkler to this house. The boy, for some reason or 
other,—because he was a boy, probably,—failed to deliver it until this 
wecce when, to avoid explanations of his tardiness, he simply de- 
posited his bundle in the vestibule and took to his heels. Fred mean- 
while, having made the run to the Springs by the earlier train, has 
mailed us a note, and is proceeding to enjoy himself with a fairly easy 
conscience. Isn’t the explanation likely to be true?” 

My hearers agreed that it was plausible, and I left them inclined 
rather to be hurt by Fred’s apparent discourtesy than to yield to a re- 
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vival of their panic of the previous evening. Nor did their courage 
sink during the day: a belief that she has been slighted will do wonders 
in the way of keeping up a woman’s nerve. The evening passed 
without a fresh outbreak of anxiety, and they retired consoled by the 
expectation of tidings from the missing one in the morning. 

But the next day’s mail brought no news. In vain I hastened to 
insist that there was no cause of alarm, in vain dilated upon the cul- 

ble carelessness of modern youth. Argue as I might, my words 
ad no effect, largely, no doubt, because they lacked the strength of 
conviction ; for I, too, was beginning to think that Fred might have 
got into some serious scrape. What it might be was beyond my power 
of imagination. Cook was no brawler, he was not dissipated, he had 
no vicious associates. So far as we had learned, he had not been in a 
dangerous part of the city on the night of his vanishing ; for the Pey- 
ton Street district, though poverty-stricken, was far from perilous to 
those who strayed into it. I sent a telegram to a friend, a person of 
discretion, who was spending the summer at the Springs. In an hour 
the answer came: nothing had been seen or heard of Fred Cook at 
that resort. Then I risked a despatch to the manager of the hotel at 
the Lake, only to read in his reply the same lack of the information so 
greatly desired. Next I sent a batch of messages, one to each of the 
places on the list Fred had discussed ; but from each the wires brought 
the response I dreaded. Guarded inquiries at the office of his em- 
ployers were met by the statement that he had not informed them 
where his vacation was to be spent. Another raid upon Washington 
Court was equally fruitless, Mrs. Regan repeating her declaration of 
ignorance even more brusquely than before, and the junkman failing 
to add a detail of interest to the story he had told. At the railway sta- 
tion a misanthropical ticket-seller and a pair of gruff rulers of the gates 
through which passengers passed to the trains defeated me in short 
order. When they saw so many hundreds daily, how could they be 
expected to recollect a young man who, so far as they could tell from 
my description, looked remarkably like half the other young men in 
the country ? 

I didn’t attempt to argue the point. Instead, I went home tired, 
discouraged, pained by a suspicion which was forcing itself upon me 
at every fresh failure, a suspicion which I could not overcome, and 
which threatened all my faith in a man whom [I had trusted implicitly. 

Dorothy met me at the door. There was no need to ask her if any 
tidings had come. 

“ Not a thing have I to tell you,” said I, briefly. “So far as I 
know, he has disappeared from the face of the earth.” 





XII. 


Afterward, when what had been mysteries were no longer mys- 
terious, and we could pick the flaws in the reasoning by which we had 
failed to explain them, I blamed myself not a little for losing heart 
so readily and for classing Fred’s absence as a disappearance, within 
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forty-eight hours after his departure on his errand in Peyton Street. 
A “disappearance,” in the common use of the term, means necessarily 
one of two things: the person in question has dropped out of sight 
either through bodily mishap or mental aberration, which, though an 
unpleasant matter, may attach no dishonor to his name, or he has 
fled of his own volition, thereby pleading guilty in advance to any 
and all charges which may be brought against him, and assuring to 
himself a good deal more disgrace than he may deserve. ‘There was 
considerable evidence that Cook had not been waylaid nor fallen a 
victim to the perils of the city streets, and there was no strain of 
insanity in his blood. I could hardly defend myself, subsequently, 
by a plea that I had not put the most uncharitable interpretation upon 
his case. In fact, I attempted no excuses of the sort. A phase of the 
matter which concerned me far more keenly was the effect my faint- 
heartedness had upon my womankind. It was my business to main- 
tain their courage at all costs, to preach hopefulness to them to the last. 
And in this I was remiss, signally remiss, when in a score of hasty 
words I blurted out enough to convince them that I feared the worst. 
It was a sad blunder, and for it I paid the penalty; for thereafter I 
was doomed to see my attempts to encourage them wasted utterly, and 
to feel myself in part responsible for their sorrow. 

We dragged through three more days miserably enough, Dorothy 
and Mary faring even worse than I, for my practice kept me occupied 
much of the time, while they had little to do but to wait for tidings 
which they had come to fear almost as greatly as they had longed for 
them. Their ordeal was cruelly hard. It was telling upon them all 
the more rapidly because of the inroads made upon their strength by 
the unrelenting heat of a city summer, to which they had insisted upon 
subjecting themselves. Even Mary, by far the less delicate of the two, 
was beginning to look a promising candidate for a physician’s attention. 
Both of them needed change of scene, and that, too, at once. I deter- 
mined, then, to appeal to Mary to forego her objections and to accom- 
pany Dorothy on a visit to the hills; for Fred’s inexplicable conduct 
seemed to have freed me from the obligations of the promises I had 
given to him. 

It was the third evening since my blunder, the fifth since Fred’s 
vanishing. I had had only another series of failures to report as the 
net outcome of the day’s investigations. A letter to Cook’s father, 
diplomatically phrased, had brought from him the reply that he had 
received from his son no hint as to the manner in which the boy was 
passing his fortnight’s leave, and that he was surprised to learn that 
I was in similar ignorance. Luckily, the old gentleman had not yet 
caught the alarm. When he should catch it, I looked for trouble. 
Of course he would hold me responsible in some degree for his son’s 
disappearance. And a charming tale I would have to tell him. 

Dorothy, who was suffering from a headache, had gone to her room, 
and Mary and I were alone on the veranda. The opportunity was not 
a wasted. Drawing my chair close to hers, I undertook the task 

ore me. 


“T gave a pledge before Fred went away,” said I. “ Perhaps, 
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Mary, you should be informed of it, though when I gave it I had no 
expectation of revealing the secret. But Fred’s extraordinary conduct— 
to call it nothing stronger—puts me at liberty to speak. I promised him 
to do everything in my power to induce you not to carry out your plan 
of leaving us before his return, and I pledged myself further not to 
insist in the mean time upon Dorothy going to the country. Now, 
Mary, I want you to help me, to sacrifice your pride, so to say, and to 
tell Dorothy that you will accompany her to some quiet place out of 
town. Circumstances have changed greatly in the last few days. She 
is none too strong, as you know, and this business of Fred’s is wearing 
her out. She must have a change of air and surroundings, or break 
down completely. There’s the case in a nut-shell.” 

To say so much had not been easy. Two persons meeting daily 
for weeks, with every condition favoring intimacy, may fail to pass the 
bounds of a somewhat distant friendliness, though their mutual liking 
may be none the less sincere. Very seldom indeed had Mary and I 
approached the confidential in our talks. My scepticism in the matter 
of her grandfather’s hidden wealth had been somewhat of a barrier 
between us, and latterly her unwillingness to “increase her obliga- 
tions,” as she put it, had intensified the difficulty of arriving at a satis- 
factory understanding. Greatly as her reluctance annoyed me, I could 
not but acknowledge, upon reflection, that it might be justified from 
her point of view. Moreover, I had hesitated to broach the subject to 
her, lest my interference might result in cutting short her stay, a con- 
summation far from my desire. Even néw, when Cook’s disappear- 
ance had spurred me to active measures, I experienced a good deal of 
difficulty in preferring my request. 

The girl did not immediately answer. I could not see her face, 
for we were in a shadowy corner of the porch, but I could conjecture 
the doubt and perplexity of her thoughts. 

“T am glad that you have told me about your promise,” she said, 
at last, speaking very slowly. “It is better that I should know of it.” 

“So I think.” 

“Yes, it is very much better,” she went on. “ Perhaps the best 
thing for us would be to be utterly frank with each other. I need 
your advice, doctor. Will you not give it before you press me for an 
answer to the questions you have asked ?” 

“ As you wish,” said I. 

“Just before Fred Cook secured the promise from you,” she 
continued, after a pause, “he asked me to marry him. You must 
have known that.” — 

“So much he told me.” 

“ And my answer ?” 

“‘T jndged that it was not definite,—at least that it was conditional.” 

“Yes; it was conditional. He took me by surprise, in spite of— 
well, in spite of something that happened once—you saw it. I thought 
that he liked me, but—but——” 

“Pray go on,” said I, encouragingly. 

“TI tried to be fair and honest and considerate in what I said,” 
she continued. ‘ He had been so good to me. I explained how much 
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my music was to me, how for years it had been my ambition to become 
a singer, how the instructors in Boston urged me to persevere. He 
listened so kindly, so sympathetically. And I told him that I liked 
him; but the very telling of it so calmly made me doubt whether there 
was anything more than liking, don’t you know? Then he urged me 
not to leave Trent, and that reminded me how dependent I was. Oh, 
how sharp was the pang of realization! And then came a longing for 
some one to cling to. I had never felt it before; I had thought my- 
self brave and self-reliant, but all in a flash I knew that I wasn’t. I 
seemed helpless ; my courage was gone. Gladly would I have said the 
word he asked me tosay, but something restrained me. Even then my 
ambition reasserted itself. I liked him better than any one else, but 
was I ready to give up all the old hopes? I think he understood me.” 

“ Perhaps he was too sanguine,” said I.‘ At least, to put it plainly, 
he appeared to believe that in case you gave up your music you would 
become his wife. Was he wrong?” 

“ Not exactly wrong, and yet——” She hesitated. 

“You spoke of advice,” said I. 

“Yes, I am coming to that. But first let me finish the etory. He 
insisted that I should not leave Trent at present ; but I would not bind 
myself to stay. I thought that in a day or two I could learn my own 
mind and decide wisely. Then he went away, nobody knows where, 
and——” 

“You’ve not reached a ? 

“ Not yet: your counsel may help me.” 

“Listen, then,” said I. ‘“ Here’s the only course for you to follow. 
Go away with Dorothy. We'll find a place not too far from the city, 
where you can be informed immediately if anything is learned of Fred’s 
whereabouts. In the mean time, don’t worry, and don’t let Dorothy 
worry. You’ve spoken to her of obligations. Now, if you will only 
consent to leave the city with her, and do your best to cheer her up by 
being cheerful yourself, I’1l count every obligation amply repaid and a 
big balance carried over to the other side of the ledger. Won’t you 
promise me this as a very great personal favor ?” 

“Yes,” she said. It was the syllable I was most desirous to hear, 
even if it was spoken with the utmost reluctance. Once her word was 
given, she could be relied upon to keep her agreement. 

“Thank you a thousand times!” I cried. ‘Mary, I’ll be your 
debtor forever. Can you start to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow? Oh, doctor, not to-morrow. Give us two more 
days.” 

“Why?” 

“In two more days it will be a full week since—— 
paused. 

“Since Fred dropped out,” said I, to finish her sentence. “Two 
days? Um! I don’t like the idea, but—well, will you go at the end 
of~them ?” 

“Yes, if Dorothy is then ready.” 

“Tl drive her out of the house if she tries to delay,” said I. 
“ But with you as a companion she’ll be open to reason.” 

Vo. LVII.—22 


” 


Again she 
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There was a long pause after this declaration, the girl speaking at 
last, and breaking in upon my reflections, the burden of which was 
that I had scored a very satisfactory victory. 

“Where do you think Fred is?” said she. “ Please give me your 
honest opinion. Be as frank with me as I have been with you.” 

“T’m sorry you’ve asked me,” said I. “I can only conjecture, 
and my guess won’t comfort you. Here’sa fellow who leaves a triend’s 
house, expecting to return in half an hour. He doesn’t return. All 
sorts of inquiries lead to no trace of his whereabouts. He has left be- 
hind a valise, packed for a trip to some one of several summer resorts, 
at none of which is he to be found. No word reaches his friends, who 
are able only to satisfy themselves that he has not come to grief in the 
city. I don’t imagine for an instant that Fred is trying to play a very 
poor practical joke upon us. So, altogether, the unwilling belief is 
growing within me that he has run away, why or whither I don’t 
know. I haven’t a ghost of a suspicion on either point.” 

“T can’t agree with you,” said she, quickly. “It’s impossible that 
Fred Cook should have done anything of the sort.” 

“Seemingly most improbable, not impossible,” I insisted. “There 
are queerer cases than his in the list of disappearances. One or two 
of them occurred right in this city.” 

“Ts there nothing more to be done?” she asked. 

“Several things will have to be attempted, if he isn’t heard from 
soon. To begin with, his father will haye to be notified: he’ll be 
likely to assume charge of the search. Then there are the police. So 
long as the barest chance remains that Fred may turn up unassisted, I 
want to keep away from them. No doubt they’d do good work, but 
publicity would surely follow an appeal to them. I have thought of 
putting the case in the hands of a private detective agency, but I’m 
not an admirer of the system. Fred’s father, no doubt, will settle 
such questions. He will make a row because he wasn’t called upon the 
morning after his son left us, and there will be a certain amount of 
justice on his side. I realize the false position we’ll be in, but I don’t 
see how it can be avoided. So long as we’re not absolutely sure that 
Fred’s case is not a genuine disappearance, we can’t afford to risk raising 
a hue and cry, which would do him no end of harm in a business and 
social way. But the days of grace we can allow him are almost run out.” 

“ Please do nothing more until the week is over,” she urged. 

“Why the week? Have you a premonition that we shall see him 
-again, or hear from him, within the next forty-eight hours?” 

“ No premonition, doctor ; only a hope.” 

“Well,” said I, reflectively, “possibly two days more will make 
little difference. Let it stand at that. After all, you’re entitled to a 
voice in the matter.” . 

“ Am I?” she asked, with a nervous little laugh. 

“T trust so,” said I, earnestly. “If by any chance Fred comes 
back, and if we find him still the good, straightforward fellow..he 
has always seemed, I should very greatly like to think that music is 
no longer his successful rival. Hayen’t these days of waiting made 
a difference in his favor ?” 
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She rose from her chair and crossed the veranda to the hall door 
before she answered me. 

“ Again I shall be frank with you,” she said. “Have they made 
a difference? I don’t know. Sometimes—no, I won’t attempt to 
explain. All I can say is just what I’ve said: I don’t know.” 





XIII. 


Dorothy raised no objections to the proposal to send her to the 
country on two days’ notice. I had feared protests on grounds ranging 
from dresses to house-cleaning, but none was offered. This spirit of 
acquiescence I ascribed, and probably correctly, not so much to anxiety 
for her own welfare as to a hope that new surroundings would exert a 
beneficial effect upon Mary Barnes. 

“You'll choose the Lake, won’t you?” said I. “There’s more 
doing there than at the Springs. In fact, the Lake is the liveliest 
place hereabouts.” 

“Mary doesn’t care for gayety. I think some quiet little village 
will do her more good than one of the places where the crowds are; 
one, of course, where we can be sure of good accommodations.” 

“You are to please yourself. By the way, though, I’m told there’s 
an excellent new hotel at North Beach. You wouldn’t meet many 
acquaintances there. Though they live comparatively near salt water, 
Trent people seem to prefer inland resorts.” 

“Yes, they do neglect the shore,” Dorothy assented. “But, do 
you know, I’m almost inclined to vote for Rodneytown ?” 

“Indeed?” said I, questioningly. Events in Rodneytown a few 

ears before had marked turning-points in her life and in mine. 
Although we had warm friends in the village, we had visited it seldom 
of late, for mingled with its pleasant associations was the memory of 
two tragedies which, though they had served to bring us together, were 
saddening to recall. 

“Yes, the old town might be just the spot for us,” my wife went 
on. “We should be very comfortable either at Mrs, Clark’s or Mrs. 
Wesign’s. And you could run down occasionally —over Sunday 
anyway.” 

“That’s true, though the drive from the railway is a drawback,” 
said I, thinking of the ten-mile stretch between Rodneytown and the 
path of the locomotive. ‘ However, so long as you're satisfied, I am 
too. Pack such things as you need, and be ready to start. If you 
should decide to alter your destination at the eleventh hour, no harm 
will have been done.” 

This brief conversation took place not long after Mary had bidden 
me good-night ; for I had lost no time in bearing to Dorothy the 
news of her capitulation. The following morning both of them were 
busy with preparations for their outing,—busy, that is, in a somewhat 
languid fashion. Neither had much heart for the work, but each con- 
sidered herself acting for the good of the other and was nerved thereby. 
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Luckily, their preparations were simple, and by nightfall considerable 
progress had been made. 

“‘You’ll be able to get away day after to-morrow ?” said I, inter- 
rogatively. 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, “as early as you please that morning.” 

“We shall ask no more time,” Mary added. 

So far, so good. At least one of my cares seemed in a fair way to 
be relieved. é 

The evening passed slowly and heavily. Conversation languished, 
none of us finding much food for it in the one topic in which our 
interest centred. ‘The field of speculation as to Fred’s fate had been 
gone over so often that it was scarcely worth while to meet upon it 
again, though there was hardly a moment in which the thoughts of 
any one of the three wandered from the young man. I doubt whether 
my companions’ reflections were soothing ; mine, I know, were acutely 
disagreeable, full of forebodings of future complications and of un- 
certainty as to the wisdom of the course pursued up to this time. But, 
so far as personal endeavors were concerned, what had I neglected? I 
- had even forced the lock of Fred’s valise, a proceeding which had been 
rewarded by no discoveries. Among the neatly packed linen and toilet 
articles was no note to explain the owner’s plans. 

The next day was a repetition of that which had preceded it, but 
at dinner Dorothy announced that the trunks had been packed and the 
house set in order for the departure of its mistress. 

“ Are you still for Rodneytown?” Tasked. “I took the precaution 
this afternoon of gathering a collection of time-tables of all the roads, 
in order to be posted, no matter whether you changed your mind or not.” 

“He’s determined, Mary, to be rid of us as soon as possible,” said 
my wife. 

“Indeed I am,” I declared. “Off you go bright and early to- 
morrow morning. Your sentence is banishment, and the court never 
reverses its decisions. Which shall it be, Rodneytown, North Beach, 
the Springs, or the Lake?” 

‘‘Rodneytown. We shall be safe in counting upon some door 
opening to us, even if we haven’t sent word of our coming.” 

I picked out one of the time-cards, and fell to studying its columns 
of microscopic figures. e 

“Train starts at eight-forty-five,” said I. “You'll be safely housed 
before noon. Please consider your route settled and act accordingly. 
Now let’s move to the veranda.” 

The hose was giving the sickly turf its regular bath. The stand 
upon which the nozzle rested was not placed to my fancy, and, stepping 
to the ground, I shifted it a few feet. 

“No amount of attention appears to do the grass any good,” I 
growled. “There'd be more satisfaction in sprinkling a brick pave- 
ment. 

“Why don’t you try the new nozzle?” asked Dorothy. 

“What’s the use?” said I, petulantly ; then, repenting, “Oh, I’ll 
have it put on to-morrow. When I come down to see you Saturday 
night I’ll report how it works.” 
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Fred’s “bargain” still lay on a shelf in the office, neglected and 
almost forgotten. The mention of it, however, led naturally enough 
to a little discussion of the curious manner in which it had reached us; 
and from the purchased to the purchaser was the easiest of transitions. 
So we passed to talk of Fred Cook, thrashing over the old straw with 
melancholy thoroughness. The night before we had thought things; 
now we said them as earnestly as if our speculations had not been 
common property for days. It was a final debate of varying argu- 
ments from uncertain premises, leaving us in the end no nearer a solu- 
tion of the mystery than we had been in the beginning, yet affording 
the comfort which humanity gains from putting its perplexities into 
words for the tenth, or the twentieth, or the hundredth time. 

The clang of the door-bell put a stop to the theorizing. 

“T do hope you'll not have to go out to-night,” said Dorothy. 
‘“‘ We want you to be with us this evening of all evenings.” 

“Then I fear you'll be disappointed,” I observed. ‘“ Anyway, the 
evening’s nearly gone: it must be ten o’clock Why, it’s ten- 
thirty!” I had stepped to the door and taken a look at my watch. 
“ You girls should turn in without delay.” © 

Again the bell rang loudly under a vigorous pull. 

“ Perhaps you’d better see who is there,” said Dorothy. “ Hannah 
had permission to go out this evening, and I hardly think she has 
come in. 


A third peal of the bell, more noisy than before, stirred me to 


action. 
“Tl go,” I cried. “That chap will have the wire down if he 


isn’t answered promptly.” 

With such a possibility in mind, I made record time to the street 
door. The importunate caller must have heard me fumbling with the 
lock, which was subject to fits of perversity ; for, though he had started 
a fourth pull at the bell, he changed his mind, greatly to my relief, and 
I noted the muffled thud as the knob slipped back into place. A 
second later the bolt yielded, and the door opened. 

Compared with the hall, the vestibule was dark, and I could make 
out little more of the figure confronting me than that it was that of a 
man, who sprang forward with such eagerness that I recoiled a step 
or two. The visitor was after me so quickly, though, that before I 
fairly recognized him he had me by the hand and was pouring joyous 
greetings into my ears. It was Fred Cook. 

His clothing was dusty, his face grimy; his collar wilted, and his 
necktie awry, but there was no suggestion of illness or wound. In 
fact, so hale and hearty did he seem, and withal so beamingly content, 
that there rose in me a feeling of anger which overcame the joy at 
seeing before me alive and well one who, for all I had been able to 
learn in the last week, might have been dead and buried. And when 
I thought of the sorrow his heedlessness had brought upon my wife 
and Mary Barnes, I dragged my hand from his clasp, and, retreating 
another step, faced him in righteous wrath. 

“‘ What is the meaning of this, sir?” I demanded. “ Where have 
you been? Why have we heard nothing from you ?” 
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“Where have I been?” he repeated. “Why have you heard 
nothing from me?” His face fell, and he stared at me blankly. 

“You heard me aright.” 

“Why, doctor, what on earth’s gone wrong? You can’t know, 
of course, just where I’ve been, but you do know the general direction 
well enough. What’s the trouble, anyway?” 

“Mr. Cook, this is the trouble,” said I, softened a little in spite 
of myself, but still speaking sharply. “ For a week we have been able 
to learn nothing of your whereabouts. My wife and Miss Barnes 
have been made ill by anxiety ; I have neglected my patients to hunt 
in vain for traces of you. To-morrow I should have notified your 
father of your disappearance, and the case would undoubtedly have 
gone to the police and the newspapers.” 

“‘Mary—I mean Miss Barnes,—you don’t say she’s ill?” he cried. 
“Nor Mrs. Morris?” he added, as an after-thought. 

“They are very far from well.” 

“What nonsense!” said somebody behind me. ‘“ Don’t believe a 
word of it, Fred. I can’t tell you how delighted we are to see you.” . 
And Dorothy, who had recognized Cook’s voice and had hurried into 
the hall, brushed by me and gave the young man both her hands. He 
held them, too, an unnecessarily long time, until, in fact, he caught 
sight-.of Mary, when he dropped them to possess himself of one of 
hers, which at last she drew from his grasp with some embarrass- 
ment, Their verbal greeting was commonplace in the extreme, each 
expressing pleasure at seeing the other in the formulas which have 
become almost meaningless by use. But the girl’s cheek had flushed, 
and her breathing was quickened a little. Fred turned to me. 

“So you had given me up as lost?” said he, quietly. “There 
must have been some mistake, for I sent you a note explaining my 
change of plans.” 


“Tt never reached us.” 
“‘T gave it to a boy who was playing in the street near the railway 


se He agreed to deliver it at once. I also sent a package by 
im. 

“A package containing the patent nozzle was found at our door 
next morning. There was no note with it.” 

“Then he must have lost it, and, preferring to answer no questions, 
have left the package on the steps early the next day, without going 
through the formality of ringing the bell. A boy would be quite 
capable of such a trick.” 

“ Fred, have you had dinner or supper?” Dorothy broke in. 

“Well, no,” he answered, awkwardly, “ but I had breakfast.” 

“ And it’s half-past ten! Come into the dining-room this instant. 
You must be famished. I’m aftaid there isn’t very much, but ad 

“ But there will be plenty, I warrant you,” said he. “I know the 
resources of your larder of old. Before I touch food or drink, though, 
I have something to tell you, all of you. Guess what it is.” 

“Oh, we can’t waste time in guessing, with you starving!” cried 
Dorothy. ‘“ We give it up.” 

“Yes, Fred,” said I, “ we give it up. What’s the news?” 
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He looked at Mary as if he wished her to speak, but she would 
not take the hint. 

“ Well, then,” said he, slowly, “I’ve solved all our riddles. I 
have found out all about Joshua Barnes and his money.” 

“ What?’ It was a chorus of surprise, incredulity, and inquiry, . 
condensed into a single word. 

“Yes; the mystery is cleared up. And in my pockets are affi- 
davits and other documents to substantiate every claim we shall make. 
T’ll tell you the whole story.” 

“ Not until you’ve had something to eat,” declared Dorothy. “Then 
we must hear everything.” 

“ But the hour ” he began. 

“ Bother the hour!” said I. “Come to my room and make yourself 
pretty while the girls get out the lunch.” ; 

When we were alone I put the question which was most natural in 
the circumstances : 

“ How much will Mary get ?” 

“Not a fortune, by any means: enough, though, to complete the 
cultivation of her voice.” 

“ Humph !” said I, doubtfully. 

“ Well, I told you she should have her chance, and now she’s got 
it.” And he busied himself with his soap and water and towels, as if 
glad of an excuse to interrupt the conference. 





XIV. 


Fred Cook’s narrative was not completed until an hour which 
has the undesirable distinction of being almost too late for going to 
bed and decidedly too early for the most eager of early risers. But, 
what with the disposing of food and drink, Dorothy insisting that the 
traveller’s meal should be finished before the traveller’s tale was begun, 
and the distracting questions demanding answers before the main thread 
of the story could be picked up again, small wonder was it that the 
time slipped away unhgeded. 

When Fred left the house on the fateful night his sole purpose was 
to return as speedily as circumstances might permit. His estimate of 
half an hour seemed to him ample to cover any slight delays either on 
the journey to and from the junk-shop or in the purchase of the zon- 
trivance which was to work wonders in our little back yard. Luck 
was not his, however, for, although he arrived at Washington Court 
two minutes ahead of the scheduled time, as he had calculated the same 
before his start, this gain was promptly lost. First, the dealer was 
occupied with another customer, who haggled with him tirelessly over 
a disputed dime, and next, when the shopman was free to turn to Cook, 
the nozzle was not to be found, nor did it come to light until after a 
long search through half the stock of the place. There was no hag- 
gling in this instance, but the junkman was short of change, and five 
minutes more was required to settle this difficulty. : 

Fred tucked the package under his arm, and, as the dealer had 
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related, walked briskly down Peyton Street toward the car line. He 
had not gone very far, however, when he encountered Mrs, Regan, 
homeward bound. 4s has been said, this estimable lady had a liking 
for the youth, whose visits to Mary’s old home in the earlier days of 
the hunt for Joshua Barnes’s money had made him well acquainted 
with the present tenant. Mrs. Regan hailed him joyously, and Fred, 
perforce, paused to parley with her. 

“ Now, thin, Misther Cook,” she asked, when the courtesies appro- 
priate to the occasion had been observed, “now, thin, is’t annything 
new ye know of ould Misther Barnes ?” 

“No, Mrs. Regan, I’m sorry to say there is nothing new,” he 
answered. “ Have you heard anything ?” 

. “Divil a woord; but this avenin’ a gintlemin was afther askin’ me 
all about the.ould miser. Sure, wasn’t he a friend of yourn?” 

To this Fred made reply that he knew of no one likely to visit 
Mrs. Regan for such information. Would she kindly tell him more 
about the stranger? Mrs. Regan would, and did. The gentleman 
had called at her rooms, evidently in the belief that Mr. Barnes still 
occupied them. He had talked with her long and eagerly, plying her 
with queries as to the old man’s illness and death, but contriving, 
without offending her, to baffle her attempts to discover who he was or 
why he desired such information as she had to give. For some reason 
which even she would have found difficulty in explaining, she had 
neglected to refer him to Fred Cook as a person likely to be able to 
enlighten him further, and, although she mentioned the fact that 
Joshua Barnes’s grand-daughter was in Trent, she did not add that the 
girl was a visitor at my house, a circumstance well known to her. 
Mrs. Regan doubted whether the stranger would have had time to 
seek further in any case, for he had said that he was to leave the city 
that night, and had asked her the shortest way to the railway station, 
for which he had departed some quarter of an hour earlier, Mrs. 
Regan going a little distance with him to make certain that he did not 
take the wrong car. 

Fred, essaying cross-examination, learned that the caller was tall 
rather than short, well dressed, and elderly. His side-whiskers were 
gray, and he had a large nose, and a high complexion, Mrs. Regan 
admitted upon reflection. Perhaps he drank more than he should, but, 
sure, many iligant gintlemin did that same, more the pity. Cook sur- 
prised her by pulling out his watch, glancing at it, and bidding her an 
abrupt farewell. Mary Barnes’s account of the Western friend who 
had twice visited her grandfather flashed across his mind, It was pos- 
sible that he might overtake the Westerner at the station and learn 
from him something worth hearing. At any rate, the chance was not 
to be wasted. 

Fred boarded a street-car, and at five minutes after nine was at the 
station. He could see nobody in the waiting-room answering the 
description of the man whom he was seeking. A Western express 
departing at nine-ten had been mentioned at the dinner-table ; probably 
the stranger had already passed through the gates and taken his place 
in one of the coaches. For an instant he hesitated, then reached a 
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resolution. Tearing a leaf from a note-book he carried, he scribbled 
upon it a few lines, explaining that he had changed his plans and was 
going to take a little run out on the Great Midland road; when he 
returned he might have some news of interest. Folding the paper, he 
wrote upon it my name and address. Then, running into the street, 
he pounced upon the nearest boy, and, by virtue of the payment of 
half a dollar, secured from the urchin a pledge by all that was held 
sacred by the party of the second part that the note and the package 
should be delivered at once. So far as we could ever learn, the boy, 
reflecting that the morrow would probably serve his employer’s purpose 
quite as well as that night, calmly resumed his play, lost the note, and, 
happening to remember the address, avoided trouble next day by 
leaving the package in the vestibule without ringing the bell. Such, 
at least, was the supposition most likely to accord with the facts. 

His messenger retained, Fred dashed back into the station. He 
was without a ticket, but when the guard at the gate offered to detain 
him for this reason the young fellow pushed past him under the lee of 
a traveller burdened with many bundles, and ran toward the Western 
express. He had but a second to spare, for the train was gathering 
headway as he sprang upon the steps of one of the cars. 

“Good spurt, colonel,” commented the brakeman, who had watched 
his approach with great interest. ‘“ Reg’lar grand stand finish.” 

“ Had to be,” Fred panted. ‘“ Where’s the smoker ?” 

“Car ahead of this.” 

Cook’s scheme was simple. Beginning with the smoking-car, he 
would work through the train. If his man was among the passengers 
he would come to him sooner or later. He walked = som along the 
aisles of the coaches, but neither the smoker nor the “ ladies’ car” fur- 
nished anybody whose appearance accorded with that of Mrs. Regan’s 
gentleman. Somewhat disheartened, Fred was about to pass to the 
third, when the conductor tapped his arm. 

“T’ll have to pay my fare,” said Fred, fumbling with the change 
in his pocket. 

“ Where to?” 

“Qh, the Junction. That’s the first stop, isn’t it?” 

“ Forty-five cents.” 

The conductor accepted payment with the air of one conferring a 
favor, and set to work to punch out a rebate slip. 

“ Any ticket-agent will give you five cents for this,” said he. 

Fred took the slip, and laid his hand on the knob of the car door. 

“You can’t go back,” said the official. ‘ Next car’s a sleeper.” 

“T’m looking for a gentleman who is probably there,” Fred expos- 
tulated. 

“ Well, the rules say no.” 

“Not if I pay the extra price?” 

The conductor gave up the argument, and Fred groped his way 
across the swaying platforms to the long bedroom on wheels. The 
berths had been made up in some of the sections, but in the others a 
few travellers were reading or lounging on the cushioned seats. In 
the smoking-room two young men were burning cigarettes and talking 
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base-ball. The result of his survey was not encouraging. It was 
hardly likely that the man he was pursuing would have retired so 
speedily, and he certainly was not among the passengers still visible to 
an inquisitive eye. There was a second sleeper on the train, however, 
and Fred passed on to examine its company, only to discover that the 
curtains hung before most of the sections and that there was nobody 
in sight except the porter. While he was formulating a question to 
be addressed to that dignitary, the sleeping-car conductor came up, a 
pleasant-faced man, who looked him over for a moment and ‘then asked 
to see his berth-check. 

‘“‘T have none,” Fred admitted, “but I may want a seat for a few 
miles. What’s the rate to the Junction ?” 

“ Half a dollar,” said the other, with a smile. “We don’t catch 
many Junction passengers on this run.” 

They were near the smoking-room door. Fred stepped into the 
compartment, the conductor following him. 

“T spoke of the Junction,” said Cook, “but it may be that I'll 
have to go further. You may be able to help me out. Have you 
among your passengers an elderly man with gray side-whiskers, a large 
nose, and rather a red face, I think ?” 

The conductor meditated, then he chuckled. 

“We've got three that pretty nearly hit the mark,” said he, “all of 
’em in the Trent car.” 

“The Trent car?” 

‘Yes; this one. The train comes clear through from the East, you 
know, and we pick up a second sleeper at Trent. It’s open at eight- 
forty-five, and often people come aboard and turn in before the train 
hitches on and carries them off. That’s why you see so many berths 
made up so early. The three chaps I mentioned are all in here now.” 

“Tn which sections?” Fred demanded. 

“Maybe they’re asleep. Do you want to wake ’em up?” 

“Well, I’d like to, that’s the fact. I’ve a very particular reason 
for desiring to talk to one of them just as soon as I can. It may mean 
a great deal to me and—er—er—a friend of mine.” 

The man in uniform was official, but human. He bent forward, 
and touched an electric button ; a bell rang, and the porter appeared at 
the door. 

_ “Look here, Jones,” said his superior, “ where are the three oldish 
gentlemen you’ve got in there ?” 

“ Lowah three, lowah fowah, and Jowah seven.” 

“ Any of ’em awake?” 

“ Numbah seven, sah. I dun hear him cussin’ to hisself as I come 
b ld 

‘ The conductor gave Fred a wink. “ Might try him,” he added, 
dryly. 

Cook took the hint, stumbling along the dark aisle between the 
berths till he found No. 7, whose occupant’s profane soliloquy was still 
audible above the noise of the train. 

“Qh, I say, sir,” he ventured, twitching the curtains further to 
attract the attention of the traveller behind them. 
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* ee What’s that? Whoare you? What the devil do you 
want ? 

A face fringed with gray hair and choleric in expression popped 
into view. 

“Sorry to disturb you, sir,” said Fred, hastily, “but I’d like to 
know if—if—you ever knew anybody in Trent.” 

“No, demmit ! and don’t want to!” 

“ ) | ee 

“Tf nothing! Holy Moses! ain’t it hard enough to miss con- 
nections and have to lie over in that hole, without being routed out to 
answer fool questions? Don’t know a soul there, never did, and don’t 
want to! Go ’way, or I’ll call the porter. Oh, porter! Where is 
the scoundrel ?” 

“That your friend?” queried the conductor, as Fred retreated 
precipitately. 

“T guess not,” said Cook, ruefully. “I wonder if the others are 
as sociable.” 

“ Look here,” said the other, after a moment’s pause : “ you want to 
have quite a talk with your man, whoever he is. If you can spare a 
few hours and dollars, why don’t you keep on with us overnight? All 
three men are bound through to Chicago. They'll be here in the 
morning, and a good deal more likely to discourse than they are to- 
night. How does it strike you?” 

“ Just right,” cried Fred. With his vacation supply of dollars and 
hours, he was free to accept the plan, which, in spite of its evident 
drawbacks, seemed the only one from which there was anything to 


hope. 





XV. 
The porter, havirig been properly subsidized, aroused Fred before 


any of the other passengers were astir, and the young man, whose 
slumbers had been broken and unrefreshing, emerged from his berth 
without loss of time. He dressed leisurely, lingering long over his 
ablutions, and then, choosing a corner seat in the smoking-room, 
awaited the appearance of his fellow-travellers. His spirits were at 
their ebb, naturally enough; for, as commonly happens, the brilliant 
scheme evolved the night before appeared futile in the pessimistic re- 
flections of the morning. Here he was, a couple of hundred miles 
from home, journeying he hardly knew whither, and all on the chance 
that a series of guesses might be correct from beginning to end. He 
had assumed that Mrs. Regan’s visitor was the Western friend of old 
Barnes, that he had taken this particular train, and that he was at that 
moment snugly hidden in one of the sections of the sleeping-car. The 
first point seemed by far the best established of the three; the others 
were simply matters of luck. Besides, there was no certainty that 
the stranger possessed knowledge of the definite character needed to 
establish Mary Barnes’s claims, or that he would even communicate to 
a stranger such information as he had. 

Fred turned disconsolately and strove to find something to interest 
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him in the scenery; but the prospect from the car window was not 
cheering. The train was running slowly, almost crawling, it seemed 
to him, across a sparsely settled country of low rounded hills and 
shallow valleys from which mists were rising lazily. Here and there 
were patches of woods, dark and stunted, but for the most part the 
hills were treeless pastures, and the lowlands, when the fog cleared 
sufficiently to give him a view of them, seldom appeared to be under 
cultivation. The smoke from the engine whirled in black clouds 
about the cars, the soot begriming the window-panes and tingeing 
everything without with its gloomy hue. Ten minutes’ inspection of 
the landscape was all that Fred cared for. 

The friendly conductor, casehardened to such surroundings, came 
into the little compartment devoted alike to tobacco and soap and 
water, giving the figure in the corner a friendly nod as he stepped up 
to the wash-stand. He scrubbed his face and hands diligently and 
skilfully, polishing off his work with a stiff towel and completing his 
toilet by brushing his hair as if he enjoyed the process, and putting 
on a clean collar and cuffs. Fred, the luggageless, envied him these 
luxuries. 

“Good morning for fishing,” said the man in uniform, dropping 
upon the seat beside his passenger. 

“ But not for much else.” 

“Well, if you’re an angler, you like such a morning even on the 
road : gives the other fellows at home a chance. Care for fishing ?” 

6c No. ? 

There was a pause, broken at last by the conductor. 

“You'll have a glimpse of your elderly friend pretty quick,” said 
he. “We stop for breakfast in half an hour. Halloo! here’s some- 
body now.” 

But the somebody was a small boy, who filled a basin to the brim 
and dabbled in it with vast enjoyment to himself and great damage to 
his well-starched waist. In the midst of his performance his father 
appeared, and there was a little scene of more amusement to the spec- 
tators than to the participants. Then, presently, arrived the occupant 
of No. 7, not a whit improved in temper, but passed from the obstreper- 
ous to the surly stage, and close upon his heels another elderly gentle- 
man, gray-whiskered and nasally rubicund. Then in turn came a pale 
youth with hair hanging to his eyes, and after him a man whom Cook 
at once decided to be his most likely prey. For a time the room was 
a confusion of splashing water, flying towels, swaying forms, coughs, 
grunts, and half-smothered apologies for unavoidable jostlings. There 
was a grinding of brakes, and the conductor, stepping from the com- 
partment, was back again in a moment with the time-honored announce- 
ment of twenty minutes for refreshments. 

Fred’s appetite being unimpaired, he made a hearty meal from 
the wondrous collection of dishes ranged about his plate, noting with 
satisfaction that the gentleman to whom he proposed to devote his 
conversation was similarly successful. Over his after-breakfast cigar 
the stranger would probably be approachable. Fred’s programme was 
to strike up an acquaintance with him as soon as possible, and the 
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smoking-room promised to afford the best scene for his operations. He 
studied the other with covert glances. The description of Joshua’ 
Barnes’s friend fitted the elderly man so well that his hopes rose rapidly, 
although the expression of the face was not of the sort to warrant him 
in expecting an easy accomplishment of his task. The stranger was 
not gregarious in his tastes: so much was to be inferred from his 
manner toward his neighbors on his right and left. As they marched 
back to the car, Fred observed that he seemed to avoid contact with 
the others, walking a few feet from the line which the leaders of the 
procession had chosen as the most direct. The father of the small boy, 
the tenant of No. 7, and the second elderly person took seats in their 
sections: the rest of the party hastened to make burnt-offerings at the 
shrine of nicotine. The long-haired youth dropped into a seat near 
the door of the compartment, and, fixing his eyes upon a mirror op- 
posite, inhaled the smoke of his cigarette with automaton-like regularity. 
The gray-whiskered person settled himself by the window and fell to 
cutting off the end of a cigar with great care and deliberation. Fred 
drew a wicker arm-chair to a point from which conversation with him 
might be easily carried on, and awaited a decent excuse for venturing 
an observation. It came in a few minutes in the shape of a ramshackle _ 
farm-house with tumble-down fences and a dilapidated barn. 

“Slack farming hereabouts, sir,” he remarked. 

“Um,” said the elderly man. It might have meant assent or dis- 
sent, but Fred felt that, after all, it was a beginning. 

“ Poor land, I should think,” he added. 

“Um.” 

“‘ Not so good as there is about Trent.” 

No answer, 

‘Some very good farms near Trent.” 

Still silence. 

“Takes a good man to make farming pay, though.” 

“My young friend, you seem interested in agriculture. I regret 
that I am unable to discuss the subject with you as its importance de- 
serves. I know nothing of farming. You need reciprocity in talk, as 
well as in trade, to make time spent in either profitable.” 

Here were words at last, plenty of them, even if they did not 
point to a willingness for further discussion. Fred plunged ahead. 

““ Beg pardon,” said he, “but I supposed you came from Trent.” 

“Um.” The other had retired behind his favorite monosyllable. 

“ And knew that district.” 

6“ Um.” : 

“ And, er—er—its resources.” 

“ Well, I don’t.” 

“Then you’re not acquainted there?” 

sa Um.” 

“T thought you might be.” 

“ Well, you took the train there, you know.” 

“What of it? I can walk through a cemetery without knowing 
the residents, can’t I?” 
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“Certainly,” Fred admitted, but his local pride was touched, and 
he added, “ You can’t call Trent a cemetery, though.” 

“ Opinions differ.” 

“It’s a good town, and the last census shows——’ 

“Um.” He didn’t wait for the statistics, And when even a 
chance acquaintance quotes figures anybody should listen patiently. 
Fred felt that things were going badly. Looking at the other despair- 
ingly, he noticed that his cigar had become extinguished. 

“ You need a light,” said he, proffering his match-safe to his gruff — 
companion. The civility was accepted with a curt “Thanks.” 

“Qh, don’t mention it,” said Fred. 

“Why not?” bia 

“ Because it doesn’t amount to anything.” 

“You think so?” 

“Of course Ido. I’m quite honest in that.” 

“Honest! That’s a word with a meaning.” 

“So I’ve always been told,” said Fred, considerably puzzled by 
this sudden increase of animation in the conversation. 

“They’ve told you that honesty was the best policy. So it is: only, 
like the best of everything else, it’s expensive sometimes.” 

“ Well, I’ve been honest in what I’ve said,” Fred declared. 

“Um.” The stranger had gone back to his non-committal remark. 
He puffed away at his relighted cigar as if the glowing end of it was 
his sole concern on earth. Fred was again discouraged. He stole a 
look at the silent youth, who could hardly have avoided hearing more 
or less of what had been said, but the eyes under the low-flowing locks 
were still fixed on the mirror, and a cigarette was being consumed with 
clock-work precision. Nothing in the expression of the face gave in- 
dication of amusement. Cook turned again to his Window, gazing 
mechanically at the hills among which the train was making its way, 
but giving no thought to the somewhat monotonous panorama unfolding 
for his benefit. He was repulsed, but, after all, he would not be beaten 
so easily. If he was on a false scent, the sooner he established the 
fact of his error the better.it would be for him. 

“T said just now that I had been honest with you,” he began. 
“ Perhaps I should have put it that my intentions were all right, but 
that I did beat about the bush a little to begin with. Truth is, I want 
to ask you something. You won’t object, I suppose?” 

“Not knowing, can’t say,” replied the elderly man. The form of 
Fred’s address appeared to surprise him, at least to the extent of lead- 
ing him to glance sharply at the speaker. 

“Well, here’s the question: did you know Joshua Barnes of 
Trent?” 

“Um.” It was the old monosyllable, but his look left no doubt 
that he was now very greatly surprised. 

“Yes, Joshua Barnes,” Fred went on, “or Joseph Barr, or Jere- 
miah Burr, or James Barrows, or John Bates?” 

“ Aliases of the first-named ?” 

‘So I have reason to believe.” 

The stranger rose from his seat. 


? 
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“Young man,” he said, sternly, “young man, such a question is 
an insult. My acquaintance with the criminal classes is strictly limited, 
more so than yours appears to be, for all the teaching you’ve had about 
honesty.” 

Having aimed this parting shot, he strode out of the smoking- 
room with as much dignity as the narrow limits of the place permitted 
him to display. Fred, staring after him, caught the eye of the youth. 

“ Genial old chappie, that,” said the voice of the cigarette-consumer ; 
and then the eye went back to its duty of contemplating the mirror. 





XVI. 


Fred Cook’s disposition is of the best, and it is not to be held 
against him as a reproach that the desire grew within him for a 
moment to follow his fellow-traveller and subject him to bodily 
violence. Fortunately, however, he repressed this inclination. An 
open quarrel, he reasoned, could result in nothing of which he would 
be proud ; and, inasmuch as he would be the aggressor, his chances 
of faring badly at the hands of the trainmen would be excellent. It 
was better for him to remain in the smoking-room, as he did, and 
suffer his anger to exhaust itself in fuming and muttering, which did 
harm to nobody and probably amused the taciturn youth in the corner. 
In half an hour or less Fred was again in something verging upon a 
reasonable state of mind. The approach of the train conductor roused 
him, too, to the need of solving another problem. He had paid his 
fare to the station where he had breakfasted; now he must decide 
whether it was worth his while to continue the journey westward. 

“ Where to?” asked the ticket-collector when Fred tendered him a 
ten-dollar bill. 

“Corinth.” Cook had heard that town mentioned as the end of 
the division of the road they were then traversing. 

“Three-ninety. By the way, though,” said the conductor, as he 
handed back the change, “if you’re looking to make connections there 
you'll find yourself in a hole. The other road’s taken off No. 9,— 
that’s the train that used to connect with us. D’je know it?” 

“‘T wasn’t thinking of taking another road,” said Fred. “In fact, 
I expect I’ll head back over this one. How long shall I have to wait 
at Corinth ?” , 

“ About six hours, maybe more. There have been some wash-outs 
west of here, and east-bound trains are likely to be late.” 

“When shall we get to Corinth ?” 

“We're due at eleven-thirty, but we’re forty-five minutes late.” 

There was still abundant time for another attempt upon the elderly 
gentleman. Fred took a drink of water, cleared his throat, and sallied 
forth. His irascible fellow-tourist was in his seat near the end of the 
car. There was a book in his hand, but his reading was a poor excuse 
for occupation. 

“T hope you'll pardon me,” Cook said, in his politest tones, as he 
took the opposite seat. ‘I’m very sorry if there was anything in 
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what I said, or the way I said it, to offend you. The question I put 
wasn’t due to idle curiosity or mere chance, I assure you.” 

“To what, then?” asked the other. It struck Fred that his tone 

was by no means hostile, in spite of his demonstration a little while 
before. 
“ Well, first, to a belief that you knew Mr. Barnes; second, to a 
belief that you can throw light upon what amounts to a mystery sur- 
rounding his life; last, to an absolute conviction that, if you can’t or 
won’t give the information I’m seeking, a very great wrong will be 
done to a third person, who deserves much from fortune and has 
received very little.” 

“ Explain.” ' 

“To begin with: a gentleman closely resembling you called last 
evening at the house in which Mr. Barnes lived. From his conversa- 
tion the present occupant of the premises supposed him to be an old 
acquaintance of Mr. Barnes.” 


“Go on.” 
“ We—that is, I—understand that Mr. Barnes had but one friend 


who knew much of his business methods. That friend, who lived in 
the West, visited him at intervals of about a year. He must look 
very much like you, sir.” 

“cc Um.” 

‘Long investigation has satisfied us—me, I mean—that Joshua 
Barnes died possessed of more property than the small amount to his 
credit in one of the Trent banks, but it has not enabled us to establish 
a legal claim to certain other sums which appear to have been his, and 
which, if they were his, now belong to his grand-daughter.” 

“ Go on.” 

“She has a magnificent voice. Her one ambition is to give it cul- 
tivation. Unless she can obtain this just inheritance she must resign 
all hope of the career for which she is fitted, and upon which her 
heart is set.” 

The two men exchanged glances. Fred realized that toward the 
last his voice, in spite of him, had broken from the level tone he had 
striven to maintain. Probably the other guessed his secret. For that 
he cared little, if by any effort of his the stranger might be induced 
to reveal anything which should be to the advantage of Mary Barnes. 
And he caught some comfort from the other’s face. The elderly man 
was certainly not in a passion. He seemed to be doubtful, perplexed ; 
the hand which held the book was shaking. 

“‘ Now you have heard why I approached you. Did you know 
Joshua Barnes?” Fred resumed. 

“ Yes, I knew him,—knew him well.” 

“ And will you——?”’ 

“No, I will not,” said the senior, sharply. “I am not at liberty 
to tell you anything further.” 

“But why?” demanded Fred. 

“That is my affair.” 

‘“‘ But consider what is at stake. At least give me some reason for 


your refusal.” 
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“T am under no obligation to do so. Why should I discuss the 
affairs of an old and dear friend with you? I don’t know who you 
are or what your purpose may be.” 

“ T’ve outlined my purpose,” said Fred, his color rising. “It is to 
assist your friend’s grand-daughter to secure what belongs to her. My 
name is Frederick Cook. What’s yours?” 

“‘ Mackenzie,—David R. Mackenzie.” Having made this brief - 
statement, Mr. Mackenzie appeared to regret it. Beyond doubt, if his 
aim was to escape Fred’s pursuit, he had made a blunder. “ How do 
you happen to be on this train?” he added, hastily. 

“T followed you, and I mean to follow you further,” cried Fred, 
spurred on by his adversary’s momentary confusion. “You can’t 
prevent it. I’m free to go wherever you lead. And, what’s more, 
L’ll do it.” 

“You may have a journey you don’t anticipate,” said Mackenzie, 
savagely. 

“ Never mind: I’m travelling light.” 

Mackenzie dropped his book upon the cushion beside him. His 
hands opened and closed as if they longed to find something which 
might be choked between them. It was clear that he was repressing 
his temper with difficulty, but in the last few minutes Fred had lost 
much of his dread of the elderly man. Just why this was the case he 
hardly understood ; perhaps the change was due to a suspicion that the 
other’s bark was vastly worse than his bite, that the reserve he had 
manifested marked irresolution rather than a stern fixedness of pur- 
pose. At first sight Mackenzie’s mouth suggested firmness, his jaw 
obstinacy ; but closer study failed to bear out this impression. ‘The 
rules of the physiognomist are as fallible as any other code of human 
invention ; they may apply excellently to the majority, but there is 
always a minority. And in the present instance Cook began to hope 
that he was dealing with one of such a minority. His opponent was 
not quick-witted. Startle him, and he either took to his heels or lost 
his head for the moment. 

Mackenzie himself put an end to the interview. Rising quickly, 
he stepped into the aisle, walked to the end of the car, turned, and 
sought refuge in the section occupied by the small boy and his father. 
Fred looked about him. Two women, one middle-aged, the other 
young, were wearing the expression of patient martyrdom which so 
many of the sex assume on a railway journey of over an hour’s dura- 
tion. Neither of them had left the car for breakfast, and neither 
appeared to care for aught beyond the possibility of wearing away the 
day with a minimum.-of exertion. The male passengers were reading 
or dozing. Fred was glad to go back to his old asylum, the smoking- 
room. The youth was still there, but he would not interfere with 
anybody’s deliberations. 

For a long time Fred smoked and schemed, arriving at last at the 
conclusion that the simplest plan was the best. He would dog Mac- 
kenzie, trusting to luck for something to happen to hisadvantage. On 
the strength of this triumph of reason he lighted a fresh cigar and 
strolled out upon the platform of the car. 

Vo... LVI1.—28 
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The train was halted at a little station, apparently with no expec- 
tation of a speedy departure, for the engineer had descended from his 
cab and was chatting with the baggage-master and a brakeman. The 
conductor stood near a window of the box of a station, talking with 
the telegraph operator within. ‘“ Waiting for orders” was evidently 
the title of the picture; there was no need of an explanation. 

Presently a slip of paper was passed through the window ; the con- 
ductor signalled to the engineer, the group by the baggage-car separated, 
and the train lazily resumed its progress. It was behind time, as Fred 
knew, and there seemed to be no likelihood that it would not continue 
to lose time indefinitely. So far as he was concerned, however, there 
was no cause for worry ; he was not ina hurry ‘to reach Chicago. He 
was even somewhat pleased when, half an hour later, there was another 
long stop at a station somewhat more important than the one a few 
miles behind, and a junction with a branch line, the tracks of which 
he saw curving away to the left. It surprised him a little when the 
train, at last under way again, clattered over a switch and steamed 
slowly along this branch line. Then came the conductor with an 
explanation. 

“ You're the gentleman who wanted to go to Corinth, ain’t you ?” 
said he. “Well, I reckon you won’t be able to make it with us, 
anyway. 

Mu What’s the difficulty ?” asked Fred. 

“The wash-outs down the road are worse than at first reported. 
One of ’em’s this side of Corinth. We've been switched off to the 
old road, which makes a loop round and strikes the main line again at 
Delphos, t’other side of your place.” 

“ Far beyond ?” 

“ Thirty-two miles.” 

“When shall we get to Delphos?” 

“‘Can’t say exactly. There are two heavy freights ahead of us.” 

These tidings added to Fred’s satisfaction, ‘They can keep us out 
for a week, if they want to,” he soliloquized. He took a survey of the 
big compartment, saw Mackenzie still under the protecting wing of the 
boy and his parent, and returned to nicotine and reflections. Another 
slackening of the speed for a crossing sent him to the window, from 
which he saw two lines of rusty rails stretching away to the southward. 
Two or three laborers were repairing a platform, and a hand-car rested 
on a bank near the scene of their operations. 

“What's that road?” he asked of a brakeman who entered the 
smoking-room for a glass of water. 

“Oh, a dinky little affair that runs down to Olympia on the 
‘Transcon,’—Transcontinental, you know. Mixed train one way in 
the morning, t’other way at night.” 

The train proceeded, groping its way, as it seemed, along an un- 
familiar path. The a, was hilly, and rougher than that which 
had been crossed early in the morning ; the woods were thicker, and 
the cultivated fields fewer. Fred was watching a muddy stream along 
whose course the road was built, when a sharp squeal from the engine- 
whistle and the grinding of the brakes gave warning of still another 
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delay. This time it proved to be for good and sufficient cause ; for 
when Fred, running out upon the platform, looked ahead, he saw as 
pretty a wreck as the heart of man could desire. A freight train had 
come to grief; four cars were derailed, and a fifth lay on its side fairly 
across the line. 

Passengers and train-men streamed forward to inspect the ruin, and 
to hear that a falling brake-beam had caused the trouble, that fortu- 
nately nobody had been badly injured, and that it was impossible to 
tell how soon traffic could be resumed. Whereupon the travellers, as 
a rule, slowly wandered back to their own place. Some strolled down 
the bank to the creek, others climbed the hill on the other hand. 
Mackenzie and the boy were among those who made the ascent, and 
Fred watched the elderly man’s movements with a degree of quiet 
amusement. They were in a pocket, and neatly pocketed to boot: fate 
was doing much to keep Mackenzie within his reach. In a little while, 
when the other must appreciate the situation, he would open fire upon 
him again. Cook, just then, was hopeful for a speedy capitulation. 

Mackenzie returned to the train, talked briefly with the conductor, 
and then disappeared within the sleeper. Five minutes passed, then 
another five, then still another. Fred decided that the time was ripe 
for action. He mounted the car-steps, traversed the narrow passage 
beside the smoking-room, and glanced along the rows of seats. Only 
the two women were visible. Mackenzie had vanished. So he wanted to 
play hide-and-seek! Fred smiled a bit contemptuously at the thought, 
as he wheeled about to make a tour of the train. He passed through 
the forward sleeper, then through the day coach and the smoking-car, 
proceeding leisurely and getting no glimpse of his man. Next he 
walked a little distance up the hill-side to a point from which he had 
an excellent view of the people moving about the cars. But Mac- 
kenzie—nowhere was he to be seen. 

Fred’s curiosity was aroused. There might be fun in playing hide- 
and-seek, after all. Still keeping his eyes busy, he strolled down the 
slope to the track, and once more invaded the sleeping-car. Mac- 
kenzie’s section was unoccupied. Even his book and valise had 
disappeared. 

“Are you looking for the gentleman that was there?” said one of 
the women. “The porter picked up his things and took them away 
some time ago. I don’t know where he was going, I’m sure. When 
do you suppose this awful delay will end?” 

“Not for some hours, I’m afraid,” Fred answered. “ They’re 
doing what they can with the wreck, but it’s slow work. But, if 
you'll excuse me, I’I] look for my friend.” 

He hurried out into the open air, and ran to the conductor, who 
was amusing himself by casting pebbles at a tree on the opposite side 
of the stream, in the intervals of informing passengers that nobody 
could tell just when the blockade would be raised. 

“T say,” Fred began, “do you know what has become of that old 
man who went into the Trent sleeper after asking you something or 
other a little while ago?” 

“Oh, he’s quit us.” 
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“Quit us? Gone?” 

“Yes. He said that it was highly important for him to get to 
Chicago quickly, and wanted to know if any other road lay near 
this one. I told him if he could get to Olympia he could take the 
‘Transcon.’ He asked the distance. I told him it was a matter of 
twenty or twenty-five miles, and, likely’s not, poor roads. He said 
he’d noticed the steeples of a village from the top of the hill, and per- 
haps he could hire a team there. Finally he allowed he’d try it, any- 
how. But there’s the porter coming. He can tell you more’n I can. 
He carried the gentleman’s valise over to the village.” 

The porter’s tale confirmed Fred’s worst fears. Mackenzie and 
his escort had walked forward through the cars and escaped without 
attracting his attention. They had hurried to the village, where the 
fugitive had secured the only horse with a reputation for speed, and 
was now probably well on his drive to Olympia. The pursuer’s heart 
sank, Possible victory had changed to seemingly inevitable defeat. 





XVII. 


Surprise, chagrin, and disappointment, most unnerving of com- 
binations, overwhelmed our young friend for the moment. Then to 
them succeeded a burning desire to do something, to outwit, in turn, 
the adversary who had so neatly outwitted him. At the worst he 
could follow Mackenzie; he had learned the route the latter had 
selected ; notwithstanding the proverbial length of a stern chase, he 
might overtake him. Obviously, first of all, it was his business to 
hasten to Olympia. Perhaps he could intercept the fugitive at the 
railway station in that town. If he failed in this endeavor, there 
would remain the chance offered by completing the journey to Chicago. 

‘There has been a misunderstanding,” said he to the conductor, 
with all the coolness he could command. “I’ve only partly finished 
some business I had with that gentleman. It’s of the utmost impor- 
tance to me to overtake him, for the sooner he and I reach an agree- 
ment the quicker I can return to the East. That’s why I was so 
anxious about catching a train at Corinth: I’d hoped to round up our 
transaction by this time.” 

“Then you’ll have to strike out for Olympia.” The conductor 
had just hit his mark, and was in good humor. “If you hustle, you 


may get there before he does.” —. ; ; 
“But the porter says he has the best horse to be had in that village 


over yonder | is 
“That may be, to, and yet you may beat him, He's arming to 
eatch the ‘Transoon’ Pacific Express, She leaves Olympia at six 


thirty, and he can’t count on her being late; so far a8 I hear, there’ 


no trouble on that road, He didn't get started before two: it’s two- 


twenty now. The road he’s on is pretty much all hill, with deep sand 
on what little level there is; the chap who’s driving him won't kill 


his horse for a couple of dollars, See?” 
“Then you think he may miss the train ?” 
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“ Rawther.” 

“But how am I going to overtake him? The roads will be as 
heavy for me as for him, and I’1l have a slower nag.” 

“You needn’t depend on horse-flesh. *Bout four miles back of us 
you'll find a little jerkwater railroada——” 

“Yes, I noticed it,” Fred broke in. 5. Ie 

“Well, itll take you to Olympia. When luck’s good there’s a 
train makes the run anywhere in the neighborhood of three to three- 
fifteen. But you'll have to foot it to the Junction, and you won’t be 
able to stop to pick wild flowers.” 

“Thanks for the tip,” cried Fred. “I’m off. Four miles, you 
sa 9” 

“Good four,—maybe four and a half.” 

Cook began his tramp without further parley, striding along the 
track at a pretty pace. On the whole, he considered his prospects 
good for reaching the Junction by three-fifteen, and the odds altogether 
favored the probability that the train on the little line would be behind 
rather than on time. Not far from the stalled express he passed a 
freight train just coming to a stop. A brakeman carrying a red flag, 
who dropped from the steps of the caboose, trudged along with him 
for some distance, Fred slackening his pace to compare his watch with 
that of the railroader. It was two-thirty-three when the two parted, 
Cook judging that he had then covered about three-quarters of a mile, 
and stepping out with fresh vigor. Very quickly, however, he began 
to appreciate the difficulties of his undertaking. Railroad-tracks are 
not designed for pedestrian record-breaking : to accommodate his stride 
to the cross-ties one must be a giant or a dwarf, and Fred was neither. 
He stumbled now and then, and the mishaps tried his temper. He 
essayed a jog-trot, but the road-bed was uneven, and the added exer- 
tion involved in keeping his balance told upon his strength. In places 
there was foot-room beside the rails, but in others the bank sloped so 
abruptly that he was driven back to the ties. The temperature was 
not unusually high, but the air was heavy and sultry, and the sweat 
poured from his face. He used his handkerchief briskly, but occasion- 
ally great drops, forming on his forehead, rolled down into his eyes, 
almost blinding him. Then, too, he grew hungry. The need of 
luncheon, forgotten in the excitement of the wreck and the flitting of 
Mackenzie, became painfully evident. There was a sensation of nausea, 
then sharp pains shot through his back ; his wind deserted him. He 
dropped into a walk, struggling on and on, until his toe caught against 


a tie and he fell heavily, 
Fred picked himself up slowly and painfully, The tumble had 


not injured him seriously, but he was badly shaken, A spring a litte 
distance up the hill caught his eye, and he climbed to it and bathed 


his face and hands, ‘The chill of the water refreshed him greatly, 


Then he was back to his work, plodding along between the rails, but 
sensibly husbanding his newly-found strength. At last, as he followed 


a long curve, he came in sight of the Junction. It was, he calculated, 
a long half-mile from him. The hands of his watch pointed to three- 
seven. 
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A string of cars stood upon the other line, and an engine was 
coupling to the first of them. Hurrying onward, he heard the clang 
of a bell, and saw volumes of smoke shoot up from the stack as the 
wheels began to revolve. He shouted and waved his hat in the vain 
hope of attracting the attention of the conductor. The panting of the 
engine grew shorter and sharper, the bell ceased to ring ; the one train 
a day to Olympia had begun its journey. When Fred, hot and breath- 
less, staggered upon the platform of the station the last car was vanish- 
ing in a cloud of dust and smoke. 

The station-master, emerging from his den, took a brief survey of 
the late comer, who had cast himself upon a bench in the shade of the 
building, asked a question or two about the wreck, and then went 
about the duties of his usual routine. He had seen other unfortunates 
who had missed trains. He had been sorry for them, as he was sorry 
for this young man, but experience had taught him that the sufferers 
survived, and that their conversational charms improved when the 
early pangs of disappointment had passed. The laborers whom Fred 
had observed a couple of hours before, and who were now finishing 
the renovation of the platform, chuckled as they looked at him and 
exchanged comments on his appearance. To them he was merely a 
well-to-do person who had run himself out of breath, but who would 
suffer no great harm through an involuntary vacation at the Junction. 
That he should be racking his brain for a method to flee that idyllic 
spot within a very few minutes did not enter into their calculations. 
Yet Fred was scheming most assiduously. In one way or another he 
was determined to press on to Olympia. Presently he pulled himself 
together, rose from the bench, and sought the station-master, who 
shook his head dubiously at a query whether a horse was to be hired 
thereabouts. 

‘“‘There’s hosses an’ hosses round here,” he admitted, “ but there 
ain’t none that'll do you any good, if you’re allowin’ to catch the 
Pacific Express. If you’re thinkin’ of drivin’ over, you'll do best to 
go back to Perry’s Corners,—thet’s the place where the wreck is.” 

It was Fred’s turn to shake his head. 

“ That won’t answer,” he declared. “I might as well walk all the 
way. 

f Twenty-three mile?” said the other, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

Fred went back to the platform. Two of the laborers were drag- 
ging the hand-car toward the rails, while the third, by far the most 
muscular of the party, was simultaneously superintending the opera- 
tion and lighting a short pipe. He was a tall fellow, broad-faced, 
with twinkling eyes and a general look of easy good humor. Cook, 
encouraged by a new idea, walked up to him. 

“‘That’s your hand-car, isn’t it?” said he. 

The big man turned to face the speaker. 

“?Tis the comp’ny’s, more loike,” he answered. ‘“They’re that 
good-hearted, bedad, they lit me roide it for moy divarsion.” 

“So I guessed,” said Fred. “ Now, is there any objection to my 
taking the air with you?” 

“To where?” 
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“To Olympia.” 

“ Thot’s the wrong doirection ; thot’s our way.” He pointed over 
his shoulder to make his meaning clearer. 

“Come, now, I’ve got to get to Olympia. I’ll pay you for your 
trouble.” 

“ An’ how much ?” 

“ What’s it worth ?” 

The man cast a quick glance about him to make sure that the 
station-master was not within hearing. Then he called, “Tim,” and 
gave a low whistle. One of his fellows joined him. 

“Tim,” he explained, “here’s a conumdhrum fer ye. If ye was 
to roide a gintlemin to Olympia on that four-whaled boicycle, how 
much would ye be arnin’ ?” 

The second man considered. 

“T must be there by a quarter-past six,” said Fred. “Still, you 
can cover the distance easily before that.” 

“T dunno; there’s a foine long pull up-hill, and it’s iligint weather 
fer perspirin’ it is.” 

“ll give you ten dollars. Will you carry me through for ten?” 

“ Four—no, four an’ a half fer me, an’ four an’ a half fer ye, 
Mike,” Tim remarked, reflectively. ‘“ An’ wan fer the dago,” he added, 
after a brief calculation. 

“Roight ye are,” said the other. “Come along, sor; the special’s 
waitin’ ye, or will as soon as she’s dhropped on the strakes av rust.” 

The hand-car was run upon the rails, Tim and the “dago,” a young 
Italian in complete subjection to his companions, taking the two for- 
ward places. Mike, the foreman, motioned Cook to perch himself 
beside him at the back of the conveyance, which with vigorous arms 
at the cranks gathered headway, clattering along the track noisily and 
far from smoothly. To Fred the experience was novel and not al- 
together reassuring. The road-bed was somewhat out of repair, and 
the jolts were sharp enough at times to threaten to hurl him to the 
ground. Moreover, the motion caused the nausea to reassert itself, 
and he grew so faint that it seemed that he could not cling longer to 
the supports. But after a little the breeze caused by the advance of 
the car revived him, and, gaining confidence, he began to look about him 
and to note the thoroughness with which the foreman knew his busi- 
ness. After all, he reflected, his prospects for defeating Mackenzie in 
the race to Olympia were extremely favorable; for an average speed 
of eight or nine miles an hour would carry him to that town quite as 
soon as the fleeing one could expect to reach it by the route he had 
chosen. Fred was weary and hungry, very hungry, but otherwise he 
was reasonably content with his lot. 

“ All right, eh ?” he shouted to the big man at his side, and Mike 
nodded assent, saving his breath for the rest of the grade which they 
were then mounting. 

Beyond this grade was a straight level stretch of nearly a mile, 
with a cluster of houses at the end of it, a weather-stained station be- 
side the track, and a lounger or two idling away the afternoon near by. 
As they passed the hamlet the labor of the men at the cranks grew 
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easier, for the grade descended slightly. The foreman drew a huge 
open-faced silver watch from the recesses of his blue jumper, and, 
surveying it critically, gave the cheering news that the special was 
ahead of the schedule he had mapped out for the trip. The car was 
running swiftly through a cut, which limited the landscape toa pair 
of shelving walls of soft, crumbling stone and yellow earth, and Fred 
was amusing himself with formulating a speech to be addressed to 
Mackenzie, when there came an interruption to the journey so sudden 
and so unexpected that he hardly perceived what was occurring. 

There was a cry of warning from Mike, a sharp checking of the 

speed, and then he was a few feet up one of the slopes of the cut, with 
his companions about him, the hand-car in the ditch below them, and 
a freight train laboring along the track they had quitted so abruptly. 
It had been a close shave, a narrow escape from a bad accident, where 
the peril had lain more in their own speed than in that of the train. 
The Italian was crossing himself devoutly, Tim was rubbing one knee 
as if it had suffered in the rush for safety, and the foreman was swear- 
ing softly at the luck of meeting an extra on a road on which the 
regular trains had no difficulty in handling all the traffic nine days out 
of ten. 
Yet none of them appeared to labor long under the excitement of 
the incident. In two or three minutes they had dragged the hand-car 
upon the rails and were ready to resume their journey as methodically 
as if nothing had happened. Fred took his place without delay, but 
as soon as the car was again in motion he realized how completely his 
nerve had been shaken. Perils seemed to lurk in every curve. The 
smoke from the chimney of a farm-house near the line he mistook for 
the evidence of another approaching locomotive.. Instinctively he 
clutched at the brawny arm nearest him ; the arm’s owner bent toward 
him. 

“ Can’t we get a drink somewhere?” he asked. “ If we can spare 
the time I’d like to stand treat. Can’t you manage it?” 

To this pleasing proposition Mike made suitable response. Not 
far ahead was a village, and in this village was a tavern.. There was 
time to spare for refreshments, by virtue of which the miles still before 
them would be vastly shortened. 

Accordingly the car came to a stand-still near the hostelry, and very 

uickly thereafter the four men were arrayed before the bar, facing a 
black bottle and a row of thick shallow glasses. The whiskey was raw 
and fiery,—with pickaxes in it to dislodge the dust from a thirsty man’s 
throat, as Tim appreciatively observed,—but it served its purpose. 
Then somebody spoke of something to eat, and Fred, on a pledge that 
a cold luncheon should be prepared in five minutes, ordered food for 
the party. The five minutes grew into ten, and when at last the viands 
appeared even gristly ham and thick slices of heavy bread were not to 
be scorned. More minutes slipped away over the repast and over a 
second inspection of the black bottle, and when the quartette again 
mounted their car, Mike, consulting his plump timepiece, set to work 
as if haste was advisable. Food and drink had made a new man of 
Fred Cook. He commenced to enjoy the ride, to smile at the recol-. 
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lection of the fears induced by the meeting with the extra freight train. 
As mile-post followed mile-post to the rear, his spirits rose at the 
thought that he was soon to be face to face with Mackenzie. 

“If ye'll look, ye’ll see Olympia,” said the foreman at last, rousing 
him from a gloating contemplation of the satisfaction he should feel at 
that instant. Fred raised himself from his seat and looked ahead. 
The car, after climbing a long grade, was now running slowly of its 
own momentum through the pass the line followed between two hills, 
the men resting a little from their labor. Before them lay a broad 
fertile valley, with the town nestling on the farther side, four or five 
miles distant, Cook judged by the course of the track, which descended 
to the lower ground by a series of sweeping curves. A broad highway, 
dusty from much travel, came through another break in the hills to the 
right of the point preferred by the railway-builders, and stretched away 
straight across the valley to the town. It was a pretty view that was 
to be had from the uplands, the prettiest that he had come upon so far in 
the day’s travels, and Fred lingered over it until the proximity of the 
sun to the horizon attracted his attention. The hour must be later than 
he supposed. He turned hastily to Mike. 

“It’s all roight ; we’ll make it boy six-fifteen,” the latter declared, 
cheerily. “The rist av the way’s jist slidin’ down a cillar-dure.” 

Anxious as he was, the “sliding” was sufficient to meet all Cook’s 
desire for speed. More than once he called out that five minutes more 
or less would make no difference, but Mike paid no heed to such hints. 
Perhaps the rush which terrified the novice was well within the bounds 
of what experience had shown the veteran to be safety, perhaps he had 
no mind to risk quibbling over the payment for his services; at all 
events, the swift descent continued, the rude vehicle lurching about the 
curves as if disposed to leap the track on a shade more of provocation. 
The passenger, clinging to his place with might and main, saw at 
length with heart-felt relief that the worst of the dash was over; 
across the bottom of the valley the road was almost level. A hundred 
yards distant was the crossing of the highway, rather a danger spot, 
he suspected, for bushes almost concealed the track from persons 
driving along the turnpike. He had barely time to hope that nobody 
was near the crossing, when that which he dreaded came to pass. A 
foam-covered horse, a light wagon, a driver plying his whip desperately, 
a second man preparing to leap, his own men doing what they could 
to check the velocity of the car,—so much he made out, and the crash 
came. 

It is the one redeeming feature of such incidents in life that no 
time is wasted in their occurrence. In less than sixty seconds after 
beholding the wagon and its occupants Fred was picking himself up 
from the bottom of a deep ditch. Just how he had come to be there, 
whether he had sprung from the car or had been thrown from it, 
would have been hard to tell; but there he was with torn clothing and 
a bruise or two to show where he had collided with a small tree. On 
the opposite side of this tree another victim of the accident was regain- 
ing his feet so painfully that Fred, out of the goodness of his heart, 
passed over to him and gave him a helping hand. The man, looking 
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up at his rescuer, shook off the hand, and dropped back to the ground 


with a cry of astonishment. 
Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Cook had met again. 





XVIII. 


The bottom of a damp ditch is not an ideal place for an exchange 
of confidences, even in emergencies. In a moment Mackenzie had 
scrambled up the bank with new-born agility, Fred following close at 
his heels and awaiting with curiosity the first remarks of his elderly 
acquaintance. Mr. Mackenzie’s eyes ranged over the neighborhood, 
as if seeking means of escape. 

“What did you run into us for?” he asked, at last, speaking 
querulously rather than severely. “ Did you try to do it?” 

“Of course not; we did everything we could to avoid a collision. 
Are you hurt, sir ?” 

“Not seriously.” Mackenzie’s tone indicated a grievance at the 
fate which, after subjecting him to such a risk, had permitted him to 
bring out of it nothing more worthy of commiseration than a few 
scratches and contusions. 

“‘That’s good,” Fred responded. “ You’ve fared better than your 
conveyance,—a spring wagon, -wasn’t it?” 

There was some ground for the question, inasmuch as, after the 
hand-car had smashed the rear wheels, the horse had dragged the body 
of the vehicle against a tree and was now kicking in the dashboard. 

“ Yes, it was a spring wagon,” Mackenzie assented, grimly. “The 
driver appears to have escaped harm.” 

“ The fellow at the horse’s head ?” 

“Yes. Where are the men who were with you?” 

Mike and Tim, both seemingly unscathed, were pushing the hand- 
car back to tHf& crossing. The Italian was sitting on the bank, moan- 
ing and trying to stop the flow of blood from a cut on his forehead. 

“ Nobody’s killed, at any rate, sir,” said Fred. “I dare say we’re 
both bound for the same destination. Can I offer you a lift to 
Olympia? I don’t believe your vehicle will be of further use to 

ou.” 
oe Mr. Cook, why were you going to that town yonder ?” 

“To rejoin you, sir.” 

“Was that your only purpose ?” 

“The only one.” 

‘‘ How did you learn my plans?” 

“From the porter who carried your valise. I knew that I could 
not overtake you if I followed your route, so I tramped to the 
junction of the two railroads and chartered the hand-car to take me 
to Olympia.” 

“ And, once there, what did you propose to do?” 

“My movements would depend upon yours, sir.” 

“ What is it you wish? What is your object in pursuing me 


thus?” 
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“T have told you, Mr. Mackenzie.” 

“‘ Now, sor,” the foreman broke in, “if ye want to make thot train 
we'd best be movin’. The ould machine’s dinted some, but she'll 
run loike a scared rabbit.” 

“You had planned, then, to go west by the evening express?” said 
Mackenzie to F'red. 

“If you also succeeded in catching it.” 

The elderly man hesitated for a moment. 

“It seems, Mr. Cook,” he said, at last, “it seems that I am, in a 
measure, at your mercy. Circumstances have strangely favored you. 
I have been informed that there is a good hotel in Olympia, and as, 
after this accident, I am indisposed to resume my trip westward 
to-night, I will agree to remain in the town until to-morrow. This 
evening you and I can discuss this matter. I pledge you,” he added, 
with a faint smile, “that I shall make no attempt to avoid you.” 

“A fair discussion is the very thing I ask,” cried Fred. “I make 
such a bargain most gladly, sir.” 

“Um,” said Mackenzie, dubiously. After all, he could scarcely be 
expected to share in the young man’s elation. 

“‘ Never mind about the train,” said Fred, turning to the foreman. 
“My friend and I are going to the hotel. Suppose you carry us to 
the edge of the town and leave us there.” 

“‘T’ll take ye clost to the hotel,” Mike replied. “ And say, sor,” 
he added, with a confidential and appreciative wink, “’tis pleasant, it 
is, to mate an ould frind promiscous loike.” 

“‘There are better things than trains to be caught sometimes,” said 
Fred, dropping his voice to prevent Mackenzie from overhearing the 
maxim. 

“?Tis a poor hook, the saints be praised, that’ll catch only wan 
koind av fish.” Then, in a louder tone, “Come along iv’rybody : all 
aboord for Olympia.” 

The hand-car’s accommodations were somewhat cramped for five 
men, but nobody offered any criticism. Mackenzie kept his own 
counsel during the completion of the run, which, luckily for his over- 
taxed nerves, was made at a leisurely pace. In a few minutes the 
outskirts of the town were reached, then a more thickly populated 
section, and at last a district of shops and factories. The car was 
brought to a stop near the principal street of the place. 

_ “ Here yez are,” the foreman announced. ‘All off fer Olympia! 
Stip down, gintlemin ; the hotel’s but a bit of a way to the roight.” 

The passengers obeyed orders gladly enough. As Fred drew his 
purse from his pocket as a prelude to paying off the crew, Mike 
touched his arm. . 

“?Tis a liberty I’m takin’, sor,” he whispered, “ but what moight it 
be that he’s wanted fer ?” 

“ Wanted for?” 

“Yis, sor: is’t forgery or the loike ?” 

“Qh, nothing of the sort,” said Cook, upon whom light was be- 
ginning to break. “ He’s not a fugitive from justice.” 

“‘ An’ ye’re not a detective ?” 
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“No, indeed.” 

‘Good fer ye, thin! Tim would have it ye was; an’ ’twas onaisy 
his conscience was, a-thinkin’ that same. The bist of luck to ye. Tin 
dollars,—that’s roight, sor. We'll be turnin’ back to wanst. Good- 
avenin’; an’ if ye chanst this way ag’in, we'll be plazed to take ye 
roidin’.” 

Mike and his helpers remounted their chariot, and with a farewell 
shout were off on their journey homeward. Mackenzie and Cook 
turned into the street. Near the hotel Fred discovered a shop where 
men’s furnishings were to be had, and where he laid in a stock of 
various trifles of which he stood in great need. A bath, fresh linen, 
and a hearty supper invigorated him, and afterward he watched with 
interest the meeting and parting of Mackenzie and his driver. The 
latter, who had had much difficulty in bringing in his frightened horse 
and shattered wagon, insisted that his late passenger should bear a share 
of the expense involved in repairs, and threatened to hold the elderly 
man’s valise as security for his claim. There was a hot debate over 
the point, and in the end a compromise, which, as generally happens 
in such cases, was satisfactory to neither party. When this negotiation 
had been completed, Mackenzie strolled to a quiet end of the hotel 
piazza and sank wearily into an arm-chair. Fred drew up another. 

“T guess the proper thing for me to do,” he said, “is to start at 
the beginning and tell you the whole story. So far you’ve had only 
the argument, so to speak. Now you shall hear just what discoveries 
have been made about Joshua Barnes, and what inferences have been 
drawn from them. I think you'll acknowledge that, once I had learned 
that you knew the old man, I couldn’t afford to lose touch with you until 
—until you had helped to explain things.” 

With this prologue, Cook plunged into the tale of the death of 
Joshua Barnes, the chance’ discovery of the loan by Joseph Barr to 
Deacon Provost, the clue which brought to attention the name of 
Jeremiah Burr, and the third which had led to a certain John Bates. 
It was not a tale to be told quickly, and Fred did not spare his hearer 
the details. Mackenzie put no questions, but he seemed to be listen- 
ing attentively. Then, taking up the reason for his persistence in the 
investigation, Fred dwelt upon Mary Barnes’s ambition, the talents 
which justified it, and the sad uncertainty of her position. He grew 
still more earnest as he spoke of the girl, and if his voice trembled 
and words failed him now and then, his plea thereby gained in force. 

Mackenzie, rising from his chair, fell to pacing the floor. Presently 
he came back to his old place. 

‘“‘ Mr. Cook,” he said, as he resumed his seat beside Fred, “I ad- 
mitted to you this morning that I knew Joshua Barnes, but declined 
to give you any further information. Very foolishly I attempted to 
escape you. I can now see the error clearly, for I should have real- 
ized the fact that you had no power to make me speak. By running 
away I put myself in a ridiculous light. I assure you, sir, that I 
recognize the point fully. Even as it is, however, you cannot compel 
me to unseal my lips. Mark you, I say compel. But your energy in 


pursuing me and the freak of fate which brought us together in such 
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singular fashion tempt me to do what you ask. It is to own myself 
beaten, but perhaps that does not matter greatly. You are young, and 
I am comparatively old: were we of equal age the case would be dif- 
ferent; but, as it stands, there would be little satisfaction for me in 
having defeated you. You may not comprehend my point of view. 
Probably you care little about it, so long as it results to your benefit. 

“You can hardly perceive, though, what this situation means to 
me. Joshua Barnes was more than a common friend tome. In my 
youth he was my benefactor, and afterward he consulted me in many 
things, under no pledge of secrecy, to be sure, but with a tacit under- 
standing that his confidences should be respected. He was a strange 
man, doing many things in strange ways. It may be you think that 
he was out of his mind; but I tell you he was sane, perfectly sane, 
and everything he did was with a deliberate purpose. That is true 
of his treatment of his grand-daughter—are you to marry her, Mr: 
Cook ?” 

The abruptness of the question caught Fred off his guard. 

“Oh, I—I—not exactly—not a formal engagement,” he stam- 
mered. 

“ Joshua Barnes had great disappointments,” Mackenzie continued. 
“In his earlier years he prospered. His father, who was rich, left him 
a money-making business; but he lacked the foresight necessary to 
continue it. In good times he did well enough, but the first period of 
stringency was too much for him. After a time he made a second 
start, only to have his experience repeated in a few years. The ex- 
travagance of his son brought him down in his last attempt to restore 
his fortunes, and left him penniless. Moreover, they quarrelled, the 
father vowing that he would never forgive the son ; and he never did. 
Thereafter Joshua devoted himself to small ventures and to hoarding 
his slender profits. In short, he became what might be called a miser. 
Upon the death of his son he received his grand-daughter simply 
because no other refuge was open to her. He had no love for the 

ir] , 
ae But he couldn’t have hated her,” Fred protested. 

“No; he did not hate her. He had no strong feeling about her. 
She counted for very little with him. He did not drive her out, but 
without protest he would have permitted her to leave him.” 

“She nursed him devotedly in his illness.” 

“She did her duty, no doubt; that is the way of good women. 
Her grandfather, however, was not the man to yield to such influences.” 

“ He was a brute.” 

“No, not a brute; merely a man of strong prejudices, embittered 
against the world, and too old to change. One of his eccentricities was 
shown in the handling of the money he slowly accumulated. He 
would not risk above a thousand dollars in any bank or investment, 
nor would he do business in his own name, perhaps on a theory that 
he might thus cheat the fate which seemed to have only disaster in 
store for Joshua Barnes. Again and again I tried to persuade him to 
abandon his aliases, but his superstition, if you care to call it that, was 
not to be overcome. Only in this did I succeed: the bank account he 
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was building up at the time of his own death was allowed to stand to 
the credit of Joshua Barnes. I presume the grand-daughter secured 
this money.” 

‘‘She did,—a few hundred dollars. On his death-bed he said that 
she was to have it,—that, in fact, she could have what she could find. 
He must have referred to those other savings of his.” 

“ Hardly, unless as a grim joke. He was not playing the miser 
for her benefit. He was saving money solely for his own satisfaction. 
He never said so directly, for he would not speak of death; but by in- 
ference I gathered that he was inclined rather to have his property go 
to others than to her,—that is, to Deacon Provost, or the banks, or any- 
body who might be in his debt. After he was done with it he cared 
little what became of it. You don’t understand such a frame of mind ? 
aad not ; you have a greater interest in his grand-daughter than he 
elt. 

“Yet he spoke of that bank deposit, and told her she could keep 
what she could find,” Fred reiterated. 

“TI should be happy to adopt your belief,” said Mackenzie, dryly, 
“for I am going to let it influence me. But I doubt—never mind 
just what. Mr. Cook, all the various names you have mentioned were 
among those employed by Joshua Barnes.” 

“Will you help us prove our case in court ?” 

“Yes; having gone so far, I may as well complete the operation. 
But, let me warn you, the amount at stake is small : you may think it 
very small.” 

“There’s the Provost loan,” Fred began. 

“Which was made by Joseph Barr with the thousand dollars 
drawn from the Trent Savings Bank by one Jeremiah Burr.” 

“ And the deposit at the Pootatuck Bank in the name of James 
Barrows.” 

“One thousand dollars, plus interest.” 

“ And how about John Bates?” 

“ That will yield you only a claim for a trifling share of the estate 
of a borrower who died insolvent.” 

“Ts the list ended ?” 

“Yes, practically. In an earlier transaction Mr. Barnes was 
known as Josiah Bailey. The investment was unfortunate, and what 
was recovered he added to one of his bank accounts. Altogether the 

nd-daughter will be able to clear very little more than two thousand 

ollars ; perhaps less, if she has to face litigation. I can furnish much 
of the proof she will need. The documents are at my house.” 

* Will you give them to me, sir? I am most desirous to deliver 
them to her.” : 

“T shall have no objection, Mr. Cook, after you have succeeded in 
identifying yourself and satisfying me that I am free to treat you as 
an authorized agent of Miss Barnes.” 

“ What evidence do you desire?” said Fred, a little dismayed by 
this new obstacle, which had not entered into his calculations. ‘ What 
do you wish me to do?” 

“You may return to Trent, and forward me the necessary proofs ; 
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or you may come with me to my home, and allow me to conduct an 
inquiry after my own way. That will not be a long process.” 

“Then I’ll elect to go West,” cried Fred. “I want to close up 
this business as soon as possible, and to carry the good news back with 
me.” 

“Very well,” said Mackenzie, rising ; “we shall take the early 
train to-morrow for Chicago. And now good-night, Mr. Cook. My 
day’s adventures have been trying, and I’m bidden by aching muscles 
to retire.” 





XIX. 


In the course of the long railroad ride which occupied most of the 
following day, Fred and Mackenzie indulged in a series of many brief 
conversations. The elderly man’s manner was subject to as many 
variations as the shadows thrown by the clouds overhead, which were 
driving across the sky in tumbling, shifting masses, now shutting off 
the sun from view, now clearing for a space through which the hot 
rays poured upon the earth. At one moment Mackenzie was cordial, 
almost confidential; at the next he had retired behind a barrier of 
caution. From expressions indicating faith in the genuineness of his 
companion’s mission he rushed to hints of suspicions that some villany 
was afoot, only to shift his mood again to cheerfulness and good- 
humored prophecies. These oscillations from one end of the scale to 
the other puzzled Cook not a little, but, inasmuch as they hardly 
threatened to defeat him, he bore with them philosophically enough. 
Mackenzie had gone too far to turn back. There was ever-recurring 
comfort in the reflection. 

As evening drew on, the senior’s doubts as to the wisdom of what 
he had done appeared to lessen, and his intervals of ill nature grew 
fewer and briefer. The process of bettering his acquaintance with 
Fred seemed to have a reassuring effect upon him. His knowledge of 
human nature, in fact, could hardly have failed to convince him that 
the young man was incapable of deception of the sort involved in a 
scheme to secure wrongful possession of old Barnes’s savings. He 
now spoke freely of his relations to the miser, whom he had counselled 
in many matters. Mackenzie had studied law, although he had never 
been admitted to the bar, and from him Barnes had sought advice in 
the investment of his money. Rarely letters had passed between 
them, but whenever business had called him to the East Mackenzie 
had visited his old friend, and the two had discussed loans, invest- 
ments, and banks. 

“‘ Repeatedly I urged him to give up his aliases,” Mackenzie re- 
marked, “ but, except in the one instance of which you are aware, I 
was unable to move him.” 

“You were not notified of his illness?” said Fred, interrogatively. 

“"No; evidently he did not think it worth while to send me word. 
Probably he did not know his condition to be critical until it was too 
late. He expected to live to a very great age; so much he told me 
again and again. The news of his death took me utterly by surprise. 
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It would have been advisable, no doubt, to attempt to see his grand- 
daughter, even though I was pressed for time. In any other case I 
should have done so ; but, with my knowledge of his peculiar ideas as 
to the disposition of his property, I hesitated to take any immediate 
action. You, Mr. Cook, will have the credit of forcing my hand, so 
to say.” 

@ You call it a credit 2?” 

“ Well, that’s not the question at issue. I wish, though, you’d tell 
me more about the grand-daughter. I saw her twice, I think, but my 
friend hardly mentioned her in our talks.” 

And Fred, nothing loath, sang his praises of the girl until Mac- 
kenzie could have had no remaining doubt of the youngster’s feeling 
toward her. 

They reached Chicago late that evening, with just minutes enough 
to spare to buy fresh tickets and to board another train. Two hours 
later, Fred, dozing in his seat, was awakened by his guide with the 
information that they had reached their destination. Leaving the car, 
they passed through a small waiting-room. A few lights were to be 
re but midnight quiet rested upon the town. Not a vehicle was in 
sight. 

an If you'll direct me to a hotel——” Fred began, but Mackenzie 
would hear of nothing of the sort. 

“You'll be my guest,” he said, sharply. ‘Come, we’ve a walk 
before us that will make you pine for the effete East.” 

Though the town was not large in population, its area was con- 
siderable, and Cook was convinced that they must have travelled its 
length when Mackenzie climbed the steps of a house and unlocked the 
door. 

“Bachelor quarters,” the host tersely explained. “Still, I can 
lodge you, and the housekeeper will feed you.” 

Fred’s room was plainly furnished, but comfortable. He slept 
soundly and long, for when he arose in the morning his watch gave 
the hour as eleven. Mackenzie, passing through the hall, stopped to 
tap on his door and announce, “ Breakfast’s ready when you are.” 

Dressing hurriedly, Cook hastened down-stairs with apologies for 
oversleeping. 

“Don’t worry,” said his host; “your watch is fast, anyway. 
Central time out here, you know,—hour slower than Eastern.” 

“ T’ll keep that in mind,” Fred answered. “It’s barely worth the 
trouble to reset the watch.” 

“ As you please. However, two or three days will be sufficient for 
our business.’ 

Just how an investigation of his character could be conducted at 
such a distance from his home in so short a time was beyond Fred’s 
understanding ; but, inasmuch as this was the other’s affair, he went 
to breakfast with a tranquil spirit. That afternoon he devoted to 
seeing the sights of the town, and the following day Mackenzie and he 
drove about the neighboring country. The next morning his host was 
busy in his office in the business centre of the town,—his vocation 
appeared to have something to do with the mortgages with which a 
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fair share of the vicinity was plastered—and Fred read and smoked 
in the well-stocked library, and wondered when he could start for 
Trent. Not until evening did he behold Mackenzie, who, coming home 
rather late, supped with the air of a man who has something of interest 
to communicate. The meal finished, the two went into the library. 

“ Well, Mr. Cook, you’ve been endorsed properly,” said Mackenzie. 
“This afternoon I received a report which bears out what you have 
had to say about yourself. There’s no need to go into details: the 
long and short of it is that you’re reported to be all right.” 

“ Flattering, I’m sure,” Fred answered. “ But how could you get 
a statement so quickly ?” 

“The telegraph is a useful invention. Besides, I have sources 
of information. In my business there is frequent need to investigate 
persons—and you’ve been investigated at your head-quarters.” 

“In Trent?” 

“Yes; in Trent. And on the strength of that investigation I am 
going to turn over to you papers, some original, some certified copies, 
which, with further evidence if required, will enable you to prove Miss 
Barnes’s claims. To begin with, here is an affidavit in which I make 
oath that Joshua Barnes, to my knowledge, was the man who figured 
as Joseph Barr, Jeremiah Burr, and so on. Here are copies of various 
letters in which he mentions the transactions, and the alias he assumed 
in each case; also two original letters bearing on the same matters, 
which I do not care to keep. You have said that his second bank- 
book, that made out in the name of James Barrows, has never been 
found. Very probably he hid it so skilfully that it will never be 
brought to light. As to the note given by Deacon Provost I can give 
you more assistance. Here it is.” 

He drew a slip of paper from his pocket-book. Fred stretched 
out his hand to take it, but Mackenzie held it out of reach. 

“T’ll tell you how I happen to have this,” said he, “ but I can’t sur- 
render it just yet. Some time ago—it must have been several months 
before his death—Mr. Barnes forwarded it to me. In some way he 
had become suspicious that it was irregular, and he desired me to pass 
upon the point. He often had panics about his investments. This 
note is all right,—no doubt about it. So I told him in a letter, in 
which I added that, as I expected to go East in a week or two, I 
would retufn the note to him in person. That was the plan I had 
followed in a very similar case, and he had been satisfied with it. My 
trip was delayed, however, and when at last I reached Trent it was too 
late to restore the paper to him.” 

“Then you had the note with you on the journey westward ?” 

“Yes.” 

“If I had known,” said Fred, “I believe I’d have attempted 

‘ robbery.” 

“ You’ve no cause for complaint. You're likely to attain the same 
result without violence.” 

“ What made you leave Trent so hurriedly ?” 

“T was not prepared to act ; I wanted time to think out a course 
to pursue. I suppose that sooner or later I should have opened corre- 
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spondence with Miss Barnes with a view of putting the note in her 
hands, but just then I was not ready to make an explanation of what 
I knew of her grandfather’s affairs. In short, I thought far more of 
him than of her; and so I came away without learning anything of 
her whereabouts.” 

“ And now?” 

“ Now I’m willing to deliver the note to Miss Barnes, or to her duly 
authorized agent; but, since you lack legal power to represent her, I 
can’t let you have it. That difficulty can be overcome easily on your 
return to Trent.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” Fred declared. “I'd like to start as soon 
as possible. When can I get away?” 

“ There’s a train for Chicago in an hour, which connects with another 
for the East. If you are in such haste——” 

“Yes, I am in haste,” said Fred, gathering up his precious docu- 
ments. ‘There’s only one thing to keep me; and that is to thank you 
in behalf of Miss Barnes. She——” 

Mackenzie stopped him with a quick deprecatory gesture. 

“Don’t thank me,” he said, almost bitterly. “I’d rather not hear 
the word. What I’ve done for you may have been merely my duty, 
but I can’t help feeling that in doing it I’ve violated the confidence 
put in me by the best friend I ever had. I don’t know; I’ve acted 
upon impulse, and impulse is a treacherous guide for an old man.” 





XX. 


That part of Fred Cook’s narrative which dealt with his journey 
eastward was the barest of summaries, though he exhibited a lively 
satisfaction in the manner in which he had surmounted the financial 
difficulties besetting him. The payment of a succession of local fares 
on the trip to the West, together with the fee for the services of the 
hand-car and its crew and other unavoidable outlays, had made such 
inroads upon his capital that when he had purchased his ticket from 
Chicago to Trent his cash assets were reduced to less than a dollar. A 
berth in a sleeping-car was out of the range of the possibilities, a 
square meal was a luxury not to be dreamed of. A sandwich and a 
cup of coffee at an eating-station and an apple or two bought from a 
train-boy figured largely in his menus. No wonder the vigor of his 
onslaught upon the little supper spread in his honor was something 
worth going a reasonable distance to behold. 

“ Are you sure that your appetite’s appeased?” asked Dorothy, 
solicitously. “It’s too bad that we weren’t better prepared.” 

“Oh, my appetite’s in a state of complete collapse,” said he. “I’ve 
enjoyed the spread lots more than if it had been a regular meal.” 

“Yes, it is like a picnic, and picnics are always delightful,” said I. 
“ Fact, isn’t it, Fred ?” 

In view of her declaration that the incident of Indian Glen was as 
good as forgotten, there was no need for Mary Barnes to blush at my 
innocent remark, nor for the returned prodigal to pretend to choke 
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and to cough fiercely. I might have said more, had not Dorothy trod 
upon my foot so energetically that, for the moment, the fate of my toes 
absorbed all my attention. When I again caught the thread of the 
conversation, she was asking why the wanderer had failed to send us a 
telegram. 

“ Well, it was like this,” he explained: “supposing that the note 
had been delivered, I didn’t imagine that you’d be excited about me. 
I wanted to be here when you got the news. Then, too, towards the 
Jast, when it came to bea question of sustaining life, I couldn’t afford to 
hand over any cash toa grasping monopoly like the telegraph company.” 

“Why didn’t you borrow money from Mackenzie?” said I. “A 
few dollars would have made a great difference to you just then.” 

“T preferred not to get into his debt: you can understand why. 
He treated me well at his house, that’s true, but he’s a queer chap, and 
so long as I could scrape through without his help I thought I’d better 
go on short rations. I think he was relieved to bid me good-by, for in 
the last half-hour we were together he’d fallen back on his eternal 
‘um’s, and they were as discouraging as salt in ice-cream.” 

“You regard the papers he gave you as sufficient to prove Mary’s 
case ?” 

“ T’ll submit them to a lawyer to-morrow. In my opinion,—which 
may not count for much, though,—they’re all right. If more is re- 
quired, Mackenzie will help us out.” 

“ As an expiation ?” 

“Not a bit of it. As a sentimental concession, partly against his 
own judgment.” 

“At all events,” said I, “the evidence is the great desideratum ; 
his motives don’t matter. And now, ladies, as you’re going away 
to-morrow,—or rather to-day,—I advise you to retire.” 

“Going away?” Fred repeated. 

“Yes; that’s one of the fruits of your disappearance. They were 
to be off by a morning train, but, inasmuch as it is close to three 
o’clock, we'll delay the departure until afternoon.” 

“We are bound for Rodneytown,” Dorothy explained. “ Both of 
you must come down Saturday afternoon. Surely, Fred, you can 
arrange to do so?” 

“ And, ds this is Thursday night, you will have time to see your 
lawyer and look after any other details before we start,” said I. 
“ Believe me, the plan couldn’t be improved.” 

Probably he ached to accuse me of broken faith, but he was given 
no chance, for I hurried him to the guest-chamber and wasted no time 
in bidding him good-night. In spite of the results of his adventures, 
the memory of recent anxieties was too vivid to reconcile me to listen- 
ing patiently to reproaches for something in which my course seemed 
amply justified by circumstances. He and I saw little of each other 
the next day, although we met at the railway station when Dorothy 
and Mary started on their long-delayed outing. 

‘“‘T’ll see you here at this hour to-morrow,” said he, as we walked 
back from the train to the street. “I'll be pretty busy in the mean 
time.’ 
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“ Papers gone to the legal light?” I asked. 

“Yes: he’s to let me know in the morning what he thinks of 
them.” 

When Fred and I fulfilled our appointment on Saturday afternoon, 
his face told me that the lawyer’s finding had not been adverse. 

“Black sings quite another song this time,” said he, as we took 
places in the smoking-car. “ When I went to him before, he was icy ; 
now he says we’ve got an excellent case, though he rather thinks we'll 
have to call upon Mackenzie. He gave me the draught of a letter Mary 
is to send to the old fellow, requesting him to forward the Provost 
note, etc. I’ve been to see Rolston, too. He was guarded, of course, 
but I guess he’ll make no hard fight.” 

“That’s good. Mary will be happy to hear how the tide has 
turned in her favor. A career will be open for her now. At least, I 
presume a couple of thousand dollars will enable her to study abroad.” 

He nodded, but said nothing, puffing away at his cigar, and, I dare 
say, hardly knowing just how to frame a response. He was taciturn 
for the rest of the hour’s ride by rail, and even after we had left the 
train at Bassettville and had begun the long ride across the country 
he took little part in the talk, the burden of which thus fell to the 
driver and myself. This Jehu was an old ally of mine, Sam Carpen- 
ter by name, as cheerful a soul as ever made horse-trades and main- 
tained a reputation for honesty. 

“Ye won’t notice much change, Doc, down to Rodneytown,” he 
remarked. “ Ain’t no more growth to that town than there is to a 
wig; some dyin’, an’ some takin’ an’ some bein’ took in in marriage, 
as is the course of natur’,—that’s all. But enterprise—why, there’s more 
enterprise in a bushel of long clams than in the hull of Rodneytown.” 

“Tt is a quiet place,” I confessed. 

“Yes, it’s all-fired quiet,” said Sam, reflectively. “If ’twa’n’t for 
some lingerin’ traces of Old Nick, there wouldn’t be life ’nough to git 
the folks up in the mornin’. "Member Mandy Rawson? I thought 
ye did. Wall, she was ’bout the. liveliest gal of the lot, an’ she’s up 
an’ married an’ gone off somewheres. Her folks was all upset over it. 
They’d looked higher for her than a trav’lin’ photographer. They’d 
sent her to school to Trent one term, an’ she’d come hum all full of 
art notions,—uster paint the brindled cow, an’ her paw an’ maw, an’ 
the red barn, an’ all t’other nat’ral curiosities. She uster talk an’ talk 
*bout culture till it mos’ driv the old man mad. Ye see, he thought 
at first twas somethin’ to do with fool city notions ’bout farmin’, an’ 
that riled him, but when he found out ’twas pictures an’ tidies, an’ so 
on, he got uglier than a settin’ hen. *Mandy’s maw, though, backed 
her up, an’, as a married man, ye can guess how paw had to come 
down at last. So they settled it among "em: "Mandy was to go back 
to Trent an’ saturate herself with art,—‘salivate herself with it, if 
she wants to,’ the old man said. But she didn’t go back, for jes’ then 
the photographer happened along with his carryvan, an’ took her like- 
ness an’ herself to boot. Both the old folks kicked, but she wouldn’t 
listen to’em. ‘’Tain’t art,’ says they. ‘In art you can make a thing 
look like you want it to look, but a photograph turns it out like the 
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Almighty made it.’ ‘What of it? says she. ‘Love’s the greatest 
painter.’ ‘But he ain’t always a good pervider,’ says the old man, 
‘an’ you’re used to plenty to eat, Mandy.’ Of course, in the end, she 
married her tintyper, an’ Lo’d knows how she’s gettin’ on since; bad 
*nough, I guess, if a quarter of the stories is true. Them sort of 
weddin’s carry a big risk, I’m thinkin’.” 

“But you can’t blame her, Sam,” said I. “She’s sacrificed her 
ambition to her affections, that’s all. Do you criticise her for that?” 

“‘ Wall, I guess yes. You don’t read the census reports, Doc.” 

“What on earth have census reports to do with love-making ?” 

“ Jus’ this: in this State there’s a big surplus of females. This 
bein’ so, if a young woman’s set on weddin’ herself to art, or dress- 
makin’, or enny of them things, make her do it. In that way she'll 
give some superfluous sister nother chance. Of course, if poppylation 
was more evenly divided ’twould be different. That’s my the’ry.” 

I stole a glance at Fred. He was leaning forward, and seemed to 
be about to speak, but, catching my eye, he altered his intention, and 
turned to glare at the fields beside the road. 

“ Amanda was a pretty girl, as I remember her,” said I. “TI hope, 
Sam, that she will prosper and be happy. She must have looked a 
charming bride, one of the kind the sun should be glad to shine on.” 

“?*Twas a bright day, but that don’t prove nuthin’,” Sam re- 
sponded, sceptically. ‘See here, Doc: did you ever stop to figger out 
that thing? There’ll be over two hundred sunshiny days out of the 
three hundred an’ sixty-five in a year,—a good deal more’n half. 
D’you s’pose half the weddin’s turn out happy? I say, if any matri- 
monial insurance company tried to do bizness on that sunshine basis 
it’d bust higher’n a kite, too quick.” 

All this was scarcely inspiriting gossip for a youth bound upon 
such an errand as Fred’s, For his sake I was pleased to find that 
Carpenter was ready to chat about other topics than marriage, and 
presently our driver was deep in a discussion of crops and stock- 
raising. He had not exhausted his theme when a bend in the road 
brought us in sight of the group of farm-houses which was our 
destination. 

“Your folks are at Mis’ Clark’s,” Sam announced. “My boy 
druv ’em over yesterday.” 

“T knew either Mrs. Clark or her neighbor Mrs. Weston would 
take them in,” said I. “They were to try Mrs. Clark first.” 

“Is that the house to the left ?” asked Fred. 

“Yes; Mrs. Weston’s is over the way. Halloo! the girls are 
looking for us. There they are under that big tree in the front yard.” 

Carpenter touched his horses with the whip, and, as we rattled up 
to the gate in fine style, Dorothy came running to meet us, Mary fol- 
lowing at a more moderate pace. Greetings had hardly been exchanged 
when a dog, dashing across the road, began to race about the horses, 
barking furiously in a noble effort to frighten the team, and succeeding 
to the extent of finding himself in range of a well-wielded whip. 

“You caught him prettily, Sam,” said I. 

“T guess he’ll know better next time, that’s a fac’,” replied the 
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marksman. “ But I’ll have to be joggin’ along, Doc.” And, with a 
comprehensive wave of his arm in farewell to the party, Sam drove 
off. Dorothy, Mary, and Fred had walked a few paces from the gate, 
but, as the vehicle began to move, the young man turned back to assist 
me with the valises. 

“Well?” said I, inquiringly, for the expression of his countenance 
was that of a man with something on his mind. 

“Nothing particular,” he answered, in a low tone; “ but I wish 
that friend of yours hadn’t told that confounded story. It has set me 
to thinking.” 

“‘ Nonsense! stop that sort.of thing!” I cried. “ ‘The cases are not 
parallel. He was talking for talk’s sake, anyway. Don’t attach any 
weight to the yarn. It’s not worth it.” 

“Perhaps not,” he said, doubtfully; but there was a thoughtful 
look on his face as we walked toward the house. 





XXiI. 


“Dorothy, I desire information,” said I. ‘ What is to be the out- 
come of—well, you know, of everything?” 

It was near the close of a Sunday afternoon, a week and a day 
almost to the hour from the time of Fred’s arrival and mine at Mrs. 
Clark’s door. So low was the sun that, as my wife and I sat on a 
mossy ledge near the summit of the long slope behind the farm-house, 
our shadows were projected almost to the-foot of the hill, two dark 
slender pencils sharply outlined upon the stretch of closely cropped 
turf. From the bay nearly a mile away a soft breeze blew in our faces, 
an ocean-born current of air full of the freshness of the sea. Over- 
head were scattered bits of cloud, shining brilliantly white in the 
slanting sunshine as they drifted lazily landward, like great sea-birds 
slowly winging their homeward flight. It was an hour for ease and 
hap-hazard confidential talk, broken by pauses when the spell of breeze 
and air and sky overcame all else. It was an hour, too, for pardonable 
sentiment, when one blissfully content with his own lot might rouse 
himself at times to interest in the fortunes of his friends. 

I had looked up at Dorothy, as I spoke, for her place upon the 
ledge was higher than the broad surface upon which I lounged, but as 
my glance met hers my question was forgotten. Never had she seemed 
fairer to gaze upon. The country had done its wonders for her; the 
breeze had brought a faint color into her cheeks, the sunbeams were 
playing hide-and-seek in her brown tresses. For a little I had no 
thought but for her and her sweet companionship. 

“The outcome?” she repeated, after a pause. “I hardly know 
what to tell you. It isa hard position for her. Often I cannot but 

ity her.” 
wie Which means, doesn’t it,” said I, thus recalled to the affairs of 
Mary and Fred, “that things are very much as they were eight days 
? 
“Not quite: every day makes a difference.” 
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“Tn what respect? She grants him few tée-d-tées, at least so far 
as I’ve observed. Last Sunday we went to church in a party, and in 
the afternoon and evening she kept under your wing. You tell me, 
too, that during the week which he decided to stay here they have passed 
hardly an hour together except in the company of yourself or one of 
the Weston boys. To-day she appears to be determined to carry out 
last Sunday’s programme. Look at them now, barely out of earshot 
of us, sitting under a tree and each of them pretending to be reading 
a novel. I don’t believe they’ve exchanged a dozen words in the last 
hour. If he’s going to learn his fate he’ll have to bestir himself, for 
he’s going back to Trent with me in the morning. 4s it is, he has 
overstayed his leave by two days. I don’t understand his hesitation. 
Why doesn’t he discover where he stands? We all know just what 
Mary’s inheritance amounts to. Black says she’ll clear about two 
thousand dollars; and when he gives an opinion in such a case it’s as 
good as a decision by the courts. She’s able to determine what she is 
going to do, and, by Jove, Dorothy, she owes it to Fred to put him out 
of his misery one way or the other. I’ve more than half a mind to 
step in and bring them to an understanding.” 

“ You'll do nothing of the sort,” said Dorothy, decisively. 

“Well, then, why don’t you stir em up?” 

“The idea! You have the strangest notions sometimes.” 

“Perhaps I have, but after two persons commit themselves to the 
extent that pair did before Fred’s vacation began it’s their duty to be- 
come engaged, or to say ‘Good-by ; happy to have met you,’ or some- 
thing of the kind. By the way, does Mary ever talk to you about her 
music ?” 

‘Very seldom, indeed.” 

‘She hasn’t changed her plans?” 

“ N. —0,”” 

“She might, now that she is able to carry them out,” quoth I. 
“‘ When she had no means for study, she was wild for it; now that she 
has some money she’s free to give up her music and become a very 
jewel of feminine consistency.” 

“T’m so sorry for both of them!” said Dorothy. 

“ Poor Mary and poor Fred !” 

“Yes; poor Mary and poor Fred. He has done so much for her. 

‘She realizes it thoroughly. And he can’t help guessing her dilemma.” 

“‘ And his sense of decency forbids him from pressing his suit, for 
the reason that in doing so he fears that he would appear to be taking 
advantage of her obligation to him ?” 

“T think you have found the root of part of his perplexities.” 

“Does he consult you about her scheme ?” 

“ Now and then he refers to it indirectly. It’s odd, too, that when- 
ever he’s spoken of Mary’s ambition lately he’s branched off to ask 
about that Mr. Carpenter.” 

“The deuce he has! Dorothy, Sam Carpenter is a born mischief- 
maker. He ought to be tarred and feathered.” 

“Why, what has he done?” 

“Qh, nothing much. Only when he was driving us over from 
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Bassettville the other day he said something in jest which Fred ac- 
cepted in solemn earnest. He’s let Sam’s gossip prey upon him. I 
dare say he is in exactly the mental state to make a warning out of a 
joke, a mountain out of a mole-hill. Has he ever questioned you 
about the Rawson family who live on the other side of the village?” 

“No; that is, he hasn’t asked me, but at dinner a few days ago he 
spoke to Mrs. Clark about them.” 

“‘ And what had she to say?” 

“Oh, she said that since the daughter’s marriage—you remember 
what a pretty girl she was, don’t you ?—everything had gone wrong 
with them. And there’s a story afloat that the girl is very unhappy, 
almost broken-hearted that she gave up the life she’d marked out for 
herself. Isn’t it too bad ?” 

“There'll be worse to follow,” said I, grimly,— that is, unless 
you and I do something. The long and short of it is that I’m going 
to interfere in behalf of our young friends, and you’ve got to be a 
co-corspirator.” 

“IT? How? What can I do?” 

“T’m going to take the drag off Fred’s wheel. I’m going to offset 
the omen. I am going to tell a story. I shall appeal to you for con- 
firmation. All you will be required to do is to assent. Say yes, any- 
- way, no matter if your memory is uncertain on the particular point. 
Don’t fail me; there’s too much at stake, I'll explain everything 
afterward. There’s the supper-bell, and I’ll tell the story at table. 
Come on! Mary and Fred have started for the house as if they were 
hungry. And, as you value my self-respect, don’t say no when I want 
you to say yes.” 

Supper was nearly over when. my opportunity came. Luckily, 
~e Clark, by mentioning Carpenter’s name, had opened the way 

or me. 

“‘Sam’s doing a good business,” said I, addressing the company in 
general, but with especial reference to Cook. ‘“ He sees everybody in 
the county sooner or later, and he gets all thenews. He gave Dorothy 
and me some of his latest yesterday.” 

“ Indeed !” said Mary, with a courteous show of interest. 

“Qh, yes. Dorothy drove over to meet me at the train, you know, 
and as we started away from the station we met Sam and stopped to 
say ‘Howdy? Dorothy always finds Sam entertaining: don’t you, 
Dorothy ?” 

She raised her eyebrows, and said “ Yes” in a tone not half enthu- 
siastic enough to please me. 

“Sam had to tell us something, of course. By the way, Fred, he 
has the very latest tidings of "Mandy Rawson,—that’s the girl whose 
marriage he mentioned when he brought us to Rodneytown about a 
sem B80. Perhaps, though, you don’t recollect the yarn he spun 
then ? 

“T think I do,” said Fred, with a very pretty attempt at uncon- 
cern ; “that is, at least its outlines.” 

‘‘ Well, here’s the latest about her. She’s getting on delightfully 
with her husband, and is as happy as she deserves to be. The old 
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folks are coming round, and there’s likely to be a family reconciliation 
and jubilation, with everybody as pleased as Punch.” 

“ Now, that is news!” chimed in Mrs. Clark. “Funny we hadn’t 
heard of it, ain’t it?” 

“You see, Sam has splendid sources of information,” I hastened to 
explain. “ His tales are mighty reliable, though he tells ’em in an 
odd fashion: doesn’t he, Dorothy ?” 

For a second the appeal was unanswered. Then the reply came. 

“Very odd indeed,” said my wife, slowly. 

“ But effective, isn’t it ?” 

“Qh, remarkably.” 

When nails are being driven, it is almost as light a task to put in 
two as one, So, renewing the attack on Fred, I said,— 

“Tt’s too bad that we won’t have a very long evening, but we’ll 
have to be up at five o’clock in the morning. Let’s improve this 
glorious air by a saunter toward the village. I’ve something to con- 
sult you about, Dorothy. Possibly Mary and Fred will follow us.” 

Nobody objecting, we filed out of the dining-room. In the hall, 
as Fred and I stopped to pick up our hats from a table which served in 

lace of a rack, he bent toward me. 

“T’m glad you and Mrs. Morris happened to tell the sequel to the 
story of "Mandy Rawson,” he whispered. “It is cheering to learn 
that everything turned out well.” ' 

“ Right you are, my boy,” I responded, and then, in a louder tone, 
“Come on, Dorothy. Sunday though it is, I'll get to the gate before 
you do.” 

She accepted the challenge, the test of speed resulting in giving us 
ag twenty yards as we dropped into a walk with our faces toward 
the village. 

- You're burning to learn what I was about in dragging you into 
that bit of romancing,” said I. “ You shall hear before the evening’s 
ended, but I’d rather not make explanations just now.” 

We strolled on somewhat silently for a time. Then, after a quick 
glance over my shoulder, I gave her the information that the pair 
behind us were talking very earnestly. Dusk had come on, but so 
much could be made out plainly. Five minutes later another survey 
of the rear-guard was even more satisfactory. 

“They’ve stopped, and he’s holding her hands,” I announced. 
“ We'll turn back in a moment or two. This promenade has com- 
pleted the good work. Halloo! they evidently think so, for they’ve 
wheeled about, and are returning to the house. Let’s do likewise.” 

The young people were awaiting us in the hall when we reached 
Mrs. Clark’s house. In just what words we learned the good news 
they had to give Ido not remember : in fact, it may be that there was 
little need for speech. But I clearly recall seeing Dorothy’s arms 
about Mary and feeling my own right hand gripped with a heartiness 
which left me with aching muscles for half an hour thereafter. 

Then there was a queer little pause, and then Dorothy took my 
arm and guided me out of the door and along the porch to its farther 
end. Fred and Mary seemed to have turned into the dark parlor, for 
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now and again faint sounds of voices came to us through the open 
window. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said I. “T’ll wager ‘And they 
lived happily ever afterwards’ rhymes with what you’re meditating.” 

“So it does,” Dorothy admitted. “Oh, how delightfully it has all 
turned out! We've learned the outcome now, dear, haven’t we?” 

“Yes; hearts have been made trumps, and they owe us a debt of 
gratitude. If we hadn’t helped them, they would be talking about 
the weather yet.” . 

“ Really, I’m sure she must have said yes when the time came. _ In 
spite of all her ambition, she couldn’t help yielding to such devotion 
as Fred’s. My fear was that he might not plead his cause with suffi- 
cient, sufficient-———” 

“Energy,” said I; “that’s the very idea. Fred had quixotic 
notions; he wouldn’t stand in the way of her ambition, she should 
have her chance, and all that sort of thing. Then he’d brooded over 
Sam Carpenter’s idle yarning until he’d lost his reasoning powers. 
I’m rejoiced that we ended that foolishness.” 

“We?” said Dorothy. “What had I to do with it? Oh! do 
you refer to your invention at supper? That was pure invention, you 
know, and I didn’t at all like to fall in with it, even when you framed 
your questions as you did. Honestly, I very nearly declared that I 
had heard Mr. Carpenter say nothing about Amanda Rawson.” 

“Which would have played havoc generally. Let me explain my 
scheme, The other day Sam dilated upon the misfortunes of Amanda, 
who, it seems, gave up all her hopes and -aspirations—she wanted to 
be an artist—to marry a man she loved. Everything went badly with 
her and her family, and Sam argued that such marriages were alto- 
gether unwise. Fred contrived to get it into his head that Mary’s 
ambition put her in the same category with the Rawson girl. I know 
him well enough to be aware that, in his state of mind, he’d be liable 
to sacrifice the happiness of both Mary and himself; therefore I in- 
vented another chapter of Carpenter’s story and palmed it off—with 

our able assistance—upon an unsuspecting public. Had not you 
cked me up, Fred would never have believed me; but when you 
chimed in, all his doubts vanished. There was a deception, of course ; 
i just consider the idyllic result. You'll forgive me, won’t you, 
ear?” 

Her pardon took the form I like best; for she raised her face to 
mine, and our lips met. And I shall always maintain that, unless my 
ears played me false, something very similar was happening at that 
precise moment in the parlor beyond, where Mary Barnes and Fred 
Cook were telling over and over again a story which no repetition 
could rob of its charm. 
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THE HORSE OR THE MOTOR. 


HE horse and the motor have entered the lists in a contest for 
supremacy. Both in Europe and in this country the horseless 
or automobile vehicle is announced as the coming means of locomotion, 
not only in cities but in rural localities. And the revolution, as its 
prophets assure us, will work a change in present methods radical 
enough to enable the humblest farmer to furrow his fields with a new- 
fangled plough operated by its own motor. We shall see, also, motor- 
driven farm-wagons loaded with produce en route to market, the living 
horse left idle in his stall to die a natural death while his successor, the 
mechanical horse, does his work, and does it better, more cheaply, and 
more quickly. 

In the cities we are promised as sweeping a change in methods of 
haulage as the street railways experienced when the electric and cable 
cars supplanted the horse-cars and caused us to wonder why we had 
waited so long for so easy and satisfactory a means of covering long 
distances. We shall have motor-driven delivery wagons, vans, drays, 
and express-wagons. Stage-coaches, cabs, and all other public convey- 
ances will no longer rattle over the cobble-stones to the clatter of, hoofs, 
but will glide swiftly along on rubber-tired wheels actuated by a motor 
secreted under the seat. All vehicular transportation, even to the de- 


livery of the matutinal can of milk or the last bill of goods purchased 
at a big dry-goods shop, will be accomplished by the oi of the motor. 


Even the pleasure vehicle—so it is predicted—will dispense with 
the beautiful and stately steeds who now canter gracefully through our 
parks, lending rhythm and color to the glittering panorama. We shall 
see motor surreys and broughams and victorias and phaetons and Eng- 
lish brakes, and all the rest of the equipages adopted by fashion ; the 
horse will have lost his most ornamental, if not his most useful, func- 
tion. Fashion will start for an afternoon drive, not with the crack of 
the whip, but with the noiseless stroke of a well-greased lever. Our 
swell coachmen will no longer need to be experts with the ribbons, but 
will simply be required to have a good eye and a cool head: the motor 
will do the rest. 

Extravagant as may seem these predictions of the pioneers of the 
horseless vehicle, there are reasons for their ardent claims. Frrst, 
France has recently demonstrated that the motor-vehicle is capable of 
making long journeys at a high rate of speed and at small expense. 
Second, capital, usually the barometer of all public improvements, is 
engaging in the new industry of manufacturing these vehicles, in Europe 
and in this country. Third, the successful substitution of the trolley 
for the horse on street railways would seem to justify the application of 
the electric principle to all vehicles. Another reason is that the in- 
ventors, in obedience to the demand, are, many of them, hard at work 
trying to hit upon the right combination of motive power and vehicle 
to insure the best results. Ordinarily we should look to electricity to 
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furnish an adequate power in a road vehicle, as it has done in so many 
other directions. But it has been found that the electric wagon of to- 
day is both too heavy and too costly. The cost of the batteries alone 
prohibits the general adoption of electricity as the source of power. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that thus far the electricians have 
given little attention to this form of locomotion. 

In the race for horseless vehicles recently held in France there were 
seventeen starters, of which eleven used petroleum, five steam, and one 
electricity. One of the petroleum vehicles was a bicycle. The course 
was from Paris to Bordeaux and back, a distance of seven hundred and 
twenty-six miles; the prizes amounted to sixteen thousand dollars, 
Contrary to expectations, the three vehicles first to complete the distance 
were all propelled by petroleum. One of these covered the distance to 
Bordeaux in twenty-two hours and thirty-four minutes, and the return 
trip to Paris in twenty-six hours and fifty-three minutes, or at the rate 
of about fifteen miles an hour. Town and country roads in France, 
as returning American bicyclists have told, are far superior to those in 
the United States, a fact not to be lost sight of in any prediction of the 
wide-spread adoption of the motor-vehicle in this country. 

Now that this equus ex machina has arrived, it caps the climax, so 
it has been said, of the steadily growing modern tendency to get rid of 
the horse. In fact, we hear a good deal of the “future of the horse,” 
as if there were serious doubt whether our faithful friend is not in 
danger of utter extinction. The cable and the trolley, it is true, have 
displaced him as the power by which our city cars are run. Only 
occasionally, in some poor and primitive outlying suburb or country 
town, can he still be found, and then it is usually in front of some 
dingy “jigger” car that has seen palmier days in the metropolis. The 
horse, too, is sold more cheaply than ever before, and the Western busi- 
ness of raising horses has been ruined, the animals actually running 
wild on the prairies. In the Northwest these horses are killed for their 
flesh, which is canned and shipped to Germany in competition with the 
output of the horse-meat canneries and slaughter-houses of that country. 
The bicycle, too, has in great degree usurped the place of the horse 
among pleasure-loving people. The horse, it is thus apparent, has in 
a measure been superseded by science, and in some quarters it has been 
questioned whether he ever deserved the place in our affections he has 
held so long, and whether he is really so intelligent as we have believed 
him to be. He has been written down as a crotchety, timid, unclean, 
and unexpeditious animal, with manifold diseases, tender of hoof and 
body, with faults which, once acquired, are never shaken off, and with 
a comparatively short life of usefulness when his first cost and the cost 
of feeding and care are considered. The man whois enthusiastic about 
cycling has for our ancient friend only sneers and jibes as he scorches 
madly by on a smooth bit of macadam. The man of science points 
exultantly to ponderous tables of statistics proving that electricity and 
cables have driven the horse off nine railways out of ten and have 
opened the field for unlimited capital in the construction of roads with 
rapid transit facilities which were impossible in the horse era, and which 
have caused cities and towns to take on a wonderful expansion. One 
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tabulation, which is said to be authoritative, informs us that there are 
in the United States 13,588 miles of street railway, of which 10,363 
are operated by electricity, 1914 by horses, and 632 by cable. The 
capital stock of all the companies is $748,014,206. 

So we shall have to admit that the horse, from this point of view, 
has outlived his usefulness. He, like his master in instances with- 
out number, is the victim of the old conflict between animate flesh 
and blood and the inanimate and ever-versatile power of the machine. 
As man has seen his proudest handiwork duplicated and reduplicated 
again and again by an upright mass of iron and steel, making the labor 
of an individual seem ridiculous by comparison, so the horse, the 
noblest of man’s animal friends, his most loyal ally and co-worker 
among the speechless races, seems destined to go down before the irre- 
sistible march of invention. And if the time has come when a pane- 
gyric upon him must be written, who is there who shall refuse him 
the honors he has so ably won? With man the invader he has braved 
every danger and suffered with him hunger and thirst ; he has carried 
the banners of conquerors across mountain wilds impassable without 
his stout limbs and unerring step; on many a memorable field he has 
responded to whip and spur in a hurricane cavalry charge amid a rain 
of bullets or arrows ; the history of war, ancient and modern, is replete 
with achievements of renown which are his not less than his master’s ; 
the opening of unknown lands to exploration and settlement would 
have been impossible without him; the great migration westward in 
our own country was a triumph of his endurance and adaptability to 
his surroundings; with his cowboy rider he has guarded our flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle, and has accomplished wonders for man in 
the difficult task of “rounding up ;” the miner on his back, seeking 
the phantom gold, has crossed waterless deserts and climbed mountain 
trails chosen by his instinctive sagacity from among the dense forest 
growths and rocky steeps ; he has ever been the mainstay of the farmer, 
and in the farmer’s domestic life has played a leading part. It is not 
extravagant to say that man, without the horse, would have remained in 
a state of savagery. In proof of this is the fact that among the savages 
even of the present day—I do not class the American Indians as savages 
—the horse has no standing. 

But there is a distinct saving to humanity coincident with this dis- 
placement of the horse, which has not occurred to the men of science, 
They rarely look at the results of science other than as a gain for man. 
In the case of the horse, all men in whom the very human love of 
animals is not wanting will rejoice that at last a substitute for the horse 
has been found as a means of locomotion in cities. The horse is capable 
of many things, but nature never intended that he should be at the 
mercy of so cruel a taskmaster as the average street-car driver. We 
are all familiar with the spectacle of a jaded and trembling animal, 
hauling an overcrowded car through a busy street, with a heartless 

‘driver on the platform who is ever prodded on to make schedule time 
by the fear of losing his job; whipped and cursed at, and at the end 
of the route, often without even a drink, sent tottering over the road 
again, and forced sometimes to keep up a trot to save himself from 
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being run down by the car lumbering along behind him. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the life of the average car-horse is scarcely 
more than two years. His release from this bondage of abuse and 
overwork is as much a gain to humanity as it is a triumph of science. 
And if the motor principle shall be found practicable for the big drays, 
loaded with merchandise piled high as a house, that are now hauled 
through city streets by straining horses urged on by drivers not less 
cruel than those of the street-cars, there is equal reason for rejoicing, 
and the late Mr. Bergh’s society will have less to do. 

That the wide-spread adoption of the motor-driven vehicle will be 
realized in this country is open to serious doubt. In Paris hundreds 
of these vehicles, in one form or another, are in use. The motor prin- 
ciple has also been successfully applied to bicycles, so that the man 
who rides merely to cover ground and not for exercise has a method 
of propulsion that is not wearying. It is questionable, however, 
whether the American bicyclist will prefer the motor method to one 
whose peculiar fascination consists in the ease with which it combines a 
stimulating exercise with rapid flight. Certainly no athlete will be 
content to take his outing on a machine which calls for no muscular 
effort. And of the thousands of Americans for whom driving is a 
delightful recreation, not the least pleasure of which is the mastery 
over a spirited horse, it is scarcely conceivable that any great number 
will prefer the inanimate road machine driven by petroleum to the 
noble steed whose graceful action is among the most beautiful things 
of life. Americans are a horse-loving nation. Here is the horse’s 
natural home at the present day, and here he has reached his highest 
development as a racer. 

He is an animal, moreover, that inspires love and evokes the sense 
of companionship. He responds quickly to the kind word and the 
caress, Under humane treatment he is not only perfectly tractable, 
but he surprises by his intelligence. He has, in fact, all the attributes 
which, in an animal, cause a man’s heart to go out warmly toward 
him and to make him a part of his life, aside from any idea of his 
utilitarian value. These relations of intimacy have for centuries ex- 
isted, and their influence is so deep-rooted in us that to-day one of the 
first and most natural manifestations of childhood is a tender sympathy 
for the horse and admiration for his supple strength and beautiful 
Fo yes A admiration which, among those brought up among 

orses, increases with years. So that it would be strange, I take it, 
should man in the nineteenth century give the cold shoulder to his 
ancient playmate and fellow-worker and depend upon a motor-driven 
machine for that pleasure and service which the horse has given him 
so long and satisfactorily. 

Should this result, in part, come to pass, it will, I fancy, be due 
entirely to the economical advantages of the mechanical horse, which 
requires not to be fed, although it will necessarily have to be doctored 
by the repairer far oftener than a horse requires the veterinarian or the 
farrier. And if the question of economy shall determine the future 
of the automobile vehicle, the pleasure vehicle, horse-driven, will still 
be with us, for it is impossible that any other consideration than one 
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of novelty will cause our horse enthusiasts to adopt this latest Parisian 
substitute for Pegasus. What an anomaly it would be if the great 
English Derby, which is one of John Bull’s most cherished national 
festivals, or our own great horse-racing events at Sheepshead Bay or 
Morris Park, should be invaded by this new-fangled thing pores by 
a can of prosaic oil, and if the vast throng of sportsmen and fashion- 
able folk should make wagers on the speed of their respective motor 
favorites! Can we imagine such a race to evoke the wild enthusiasm 
of a neck-and-neck canter down the home stretch between two blooded 
scions of rival Kentucky racing stock? Think of that wizard of 
horsemanship, the American cowboy, swapping his fiery “ bronk” for 
a wheeled horse that neither “bucks” nor breathes, and that couldn’t 
throw him if it tried to! 

It is true that all our predictions of the great inventions which 
have received wide-spread popular adoption fell far short of the limits 
of their present use. We never dreamed of the scope the telegraph, 
the telephone, the reaper, the cotton-gin, the locomotive, and the steam- 
engine would assume under the stimulus of competition and in response 
to the improvements suggested by every-day use. Reasoning from 
this, it may be assumed, upon apparently justifiable grounds, that the 
same broad evolution of the powers and potency of the mechanical 
horse will be realized; yet one doubts the wisdom of such an assump- 
tion. When our poets celebrate in verse the praises of the horse, as 
they have done since Homer, when our painters devote a lifetime to 
the study of his anatomy and his graceful attitudes, and when our 
sculptors, in chiselling the statue of a great man, produce the most 
inspiring effect with a figure mounted on a spirited charger, it is within 
bounds to say that the horse is a permanent fixture in our scheme of 
life, equally with the dog and the bird. Science has done and is doing 
waediivns things, but I doubt if it can crowd off the earth any of 
the descendants of the original company that inhabited Noah’s Ark. 

Anecdotes of the horse have filled many a book, testifying to his 
intelligence, kindness, and courage. A word of the intelligence and 
almost human sympathy of one horse I know. Her master, a valued 
friend of mine, was in deep distress over business troubles, and late 
one night, unable to sleep, he mounted his favorite saddle-horse and 
rode down the valley to the shores of the lake. Dismounting, he let 
the horse wander off by herself while he sat on a fallen tree and 
thought. As he sat there, his mind harassed by doubt and fear as to 
which of two moves, both fraught with serious consequences, he should 
make on the morrow, by some instinctive power the horse seemed to 
realize his troubles, and, whinnying, came up slowly and gently rested 
her head on her master’s shoulder, as if to comfort and console him. 

Professor Alexander Graham Bell has put forth a suggestion which 
is worthy of attention. Having observed in Paris the popularity of 
the horseless vehicle, as indicating man’s desire for more rapid locomo- 
tion, he suggests the application of the horse to the bicycle principle, 
either in the tricycle or the quadricycle. He thinks that if a horse 
could be so mounted as to use his limbs in the revolution of wheels 
geared as in a bicycle, the multiplication of energy would be such as 
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to propel a vehicle very rapidly, and this with comparative ease on the 
horse’s part. In other words, he would make a bicycle-rider of the 
horse, clear of the ground when in action. The merit of this novel 
idea is in the fact that it recognizes the importance of the horse as a 
motive power, and that, if feasible, it would satisfy the cravings of 
those who insist on more rapid movement. Let our inventors now 
tax their wits to fill the gap thus suggested between the horse and the 


horseless vehicle. 
Oliver McKee. 





MIS’ PETTIGREW’S SILVER TEA-SET. 


“T DECLARE to goodness, ef ’tain’t the strangest thing I ever 

heard !” Mrs. Bassett declared, emphatically. ‘All that ele- 
gant silver stole, monnygram an’ all, an’ Mis’ Pettigrew’s hip broke, 
into the bargain! Somehow, I didn’t rightly take it in. Now, 
*Mandy,” with persuasion, “s’pose you set down an’ tell me jest how 
it all happened, over again.” 

So Amanda Perkins dropped down on the nearest chair and began 
her story once more, with an air of mingled horror and enjoyment. 

“Well, you see, Mis’ Bassett, twas this way; an’ I got it from 
Farnum’s boy when he come over with the milk, an’ he got it straight 
from Farnum, who see there was somethin’ wrong as he was passin’ 
*bout daybreak,—her front- door standin’ open, an’ hearin’ queer 
moanin’ noises. So he went im, an’ there lay Mis’ Pettigrew at the 
foot of the stairs in her night-gown an’ cap, groanin’ an’ cryin’ out, - 
‘They’ve stole my silver tea-set, an’ kilt me into the bargain,—an’ it’s 
a jedgment on me for my sins!” 

“Poor thing!” sighed Mrs. Bassett. “Though I dunno ef it 
didn’t serve her right, she was that proud of her high connections an’ 
her fam’ly silver.” 

“Well, Farnum tried to lift her,” Amanda continued, glibly, “but 
she hollered out awful, an’ fainted dead away. An’ he was that scar’t 
that he emptied half his bucket o’ milk over her, ’fore he knew what 
he was doin’! Then he run for the doctor, hard’s ever he could go. 
An’, as luck would have it, Dr. Phelps was out, early as ’twas, so the 
young assistant come, an’-he said her hip was broke an’ ’twarn’t likely 
she’d survive the shock.” : 

“‘ Dear, dear!” sighed Mrs. Bassett, “an’ jest to think of the poor 
thing left all alone to the mercy o’ that young doctor, an’ him experi- 
mentin’ an’ settin’ her poor bones wrong, no doubt.” 

“She warn’t left alone,” corrected Amanda, “ for Farnum run over 
for Phoebe Allis, an’ she’s goin’ to stay an’ look after Mis’ Pettigrew 
till she gits round again, she says,—which won’t never be, accordin’ 
to the young doctor,—an’ Mis’ Pettigrew declares herself she’s goin’ 
to die. I wonder how she likes Phcebe’s bein’ there, after the way 
she’s snubbed her—not to speak of the rest of us—ever sence that 
rich old aunt in the city died an’ left her the silver tea-set. She ain’t 
never been the same woman sence, an’ she never was a pleasant one to 
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git along with, Mis’ Pettigrew warn’t, poor as poverty, an’ proud as 
Lucifer, always talkin’ of her rich relations—an’ she takin’ in sewin’, 
an’ workin’ out by the day, to git her livin’.” 

“But, deary me, who could ’a’ stole the tea-set?” queried Mrs. 
Bassett. 

“ Well, a tramp was seen hangin’ round pretty much all day, an’ 
they think ’twas him. He'd heard tell o’.that tea-set, or maybe he 
seen her carryin’ it up to her room, come night. You know, she ain’t 
got a sign of a curtain, an’ I always said ’twas temptin’ Providence to 
keep sech valoobles in sech a ramshackle old house, without a winder 
that locks or a door that ketches tight. 

“Tt seems they found the pantry winder open, an’ the thief crept 
up into her chamber an’ put the tea-set, every piece, into an old table- 
cover. My! but it makes crawlers go up an’ down my back only jest 
to think of it! An’ hearin’ it rattle, she sprang up an’ hollered, 
‘Thieves! murder!’ an’ caught holt of him in the dark. An’ down 
they went, rollin’ over an’ over all down them narrer stairs, she holdin’ 
tight onto him all the time. An’ when they got to the bottom he 
jumped up an’ run out, tea-set an’ all. An’ there she lay moanin’, 
poor creetur, till daylight come, an’ Jim Farnum come in an’ found 
her. 

“Providence has some mysterious ways,” Amanda continued, 
piously, “ an’ they do say pride always goes afore a fall. 

‘“‘ An’ now, Mis’ Bassett, I must be goin’, for Mis’ Parsons 71] be 
glad to hear the news,—to say nothin’ of my bread bein’ in the pans, 
an’ I guess it’s riz by this time, sure.” ,.<" 

- Amanda had gone no farther than‘ the gate when she caught sight 
of a girl hurrying down the road, and she paused to hear what further 
news was being brought that way so fast. 

“Tt’s Farnum’s darter Mary,” she called back to Mrs. Bassett, 
who stood in the door-way watching her departing visitor. 

“Oh, Miss Mandy,” the girl cried, breathlessly, as she drew near, 
“‘ Mis’ Pettigrew’s dyin’, an’ she wants you an’ Mis’ Bassett an’ every 
one to come quick! I’m going for the minister. She says she can’t 
go easy till you’ve all heard her dyin’ words.” 


It was a strange, awed, solemn group of women, old and young, 
interspersed with a few of the sterner sex, who found themselves 
gathered together in Mrs. Pettigrew’s small bed-chamber shortly after 
this unexpected summons. They were waiting in embarrassed silence 
the arrival of the young minister, for Mrs. Pettigrew had refused to 
speak her dying words until he should come. 

The injured woman was lying on her bed with her eyes fast closed, 
and the sharp face looked pitiably white and worn. There were those 
among the hushed and waiting throng whose hearts were stirred with 
a pity they had seldom felt for this poor alien needlewoman who had 
come to cast her lot among them three years before, and whose sharp, 
boastful tongue had won for her few friends. 

Pheebe Allis, the self-appointed nurse, was not there. It was during 
her unexplained absence that Mrs. Pettigrew had sent young Mary 

Vou. LV11.—25 
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Farnum, left there by Phoebe in her stead, abroad with that strange 
summons, 

Except for the Farnums, Phoebe was Mrs. Pettigrew’s nearest 
neighbor, and she had always shown unvarying kindness to the poor, 
solitary soul, and had listened patiently to the never-ending stories 
of those rich city-folk, those fine connections, on whose grand ways 
Mrs. Pettigrew so loved to dwell. And it was Phoebe who had cared 
for Mrs. Pettigrew’s abandoned cat when its mistress had suddenly 
gone on that eventful journey whence she had returned more over- 
bearing than ever, and laden with her inheritance of family silver,— 
the immediate cause of her recent downfall and her present precarious 
condition. 

At last the young minister arrived ; and Phoebe Allis, coming in 
breathless at almost the same moment, regarded the throng which filled 
the small low-ceilinged room with an astonishment which more than 
equalled his own. 

He had been summoned, as he supposed, to pray over the depart- 
ing soul of this wayward sister, so suddenly brought low; and he felt 
strangely embarrassed by the presence of this unlooked-for audience. 

As he bent over her, Mrs. Pettigrew’s eyelids were suddenly raised, 
and revealed a pair of hard, gray, scintillating eyes. With a bony 
hand she waved him aside. 

“T didn’t send for you to come pray over me. That won’t do me 
no good in the condition I am in,” she said, in her high, ringing 
voice. 

“I’ve been a wicked woman, an’ now I’m sufferin’ for it,—I know 
al] that. I sent for you to listen to my confession, my dyin’ words, 
an’ I want ye all to hear.” 

Phebe Allis, breaking through the throng, caught the sufferer’s 
hand. “ For goodness’ sakes, Mis’ Pettigrew, don’t say another word,” 
she whispered, anxiously. ‘ You'll work yourself into a fever.—She 
ain’t quite herself,” she added, turning to the eager listeners: “so 
won’t you jest quietly go an’ leave her alone with me?” 

But Mrs. Pettigrew imperiously shook off the restraining hand. 
“TI am myself,” she declared, sharply. ‘“ An’ I won’t be shut up by 
Phoebe Allis nor no one else. I’m goin’ to speak my dyin’ words, for 
I’ve deceived you all, an’ I mean you all to hear.” 

“ Hush, hush, for mercy’s sake! Jest you wait a minute till I tell 
ye——” Phebe pleaded, but her gentle voice was drowned by the 
other’s rising treble. 

“I come here among you goin’ on three years ago,” Mrs. Pettigrew 
went on shrilly, “an’ you tried to be kind to me, but I was that dis- 
agreeable you couldn’t stand havin’ me boardin’ round among you for 
what sewin’ I could do, an’ so Jim Farnum let me have this tumble- 
down old house to live in by myself, rent-free; but I warn’t grateful 
—_ then,—though goodness knows it’s the only real home I ever 

ad. 

“Pettigrew deceived me. I married him for a home I never got, 
an’ when he died I left the place where I’d lived a dog’s life, an’ come 
here where no one knew me. I’ve had a quarrel with Providence all 
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my life. I’ve always wanted to have things decent an’ be somebody, 
but anythin’ I ever undertook to do has failed. 

“‘So I was jealous an’ hated every one o’ you for bein’ better off ’n 
myself, I wanted to get even with you, somehow, so I made a plan, 
an’ bragged of my rich relations an’ how elegant they lived. 

“ An’ all the time I was workin’ my fingers to the bone, an’ 
pinchin’ an’ starvin’ to save some money,—the first I was ever able to 
lay up,—an’ by an’ by, when I thought I’d got enough, I gave out 
that my rich aunt was dead an’ I was called away sudden to her 
fun’ral. 

“ An’ when I come back I brought that silver tea-set. I said it 
was fam’ly silver, an’ my inheritance,—but it was all a lie! Do you 
hear? It wasallalie! For I never had no rich relations. I never 
had no aunt to die an’ leave me anythin’, Why, I never had no 
fam’ly at all; I was nothin’ but a poor, miserable little foundlin’ child, 
brought up on charity, an’ Pettigrew married me out o’ the work- 
house. 

“That silver tea-set was bought with my own hard-earned an’ 
saved-up money, an’ jest to prove to you, that didn’t know, that I was 
somebody—when I warn’t,—an’ so to take you down. *Twarn’t 
silver, anyhow,” with: an inflection of scorn, “but only plate, an’ 
second-hand at that!” 

There was a murmur of amazement among the listeners, but the 
shrill voice went quickly on : j 

“It’s been the death o’ me now, an’ it’s a just punishment,—I 
don’t deny it. But I wanted you to know. You never liked me, an’ 
now you'll despise me. I give you leave. But you can’t never say 
that Sarah Pettigrew died with a lie on her conscience. Them’s my 
dyin’ words. I’ve nothin’ more to say. Now go.” 

She turned her head from them and resolutely closed her eyes, 
while one by one they descended the narrow stairs in astonished and 
pitying silence. Not till they found themselves gathered under the 
maple-tree in the neat door-yard did the murmur of bewilderment at 
what they had heard swell into an audible hum. 

The young minister lingered and looked doubtfully across at 
Phoebe. But when she shook her head and quietly formed the word 
“To-morrow” with her lips, he also silently withdrew. 

The slow minutes passed while Phebe noiselessly busied herself 
both up-stairs and below. At length she approached the bedside, and, 
bending above the rigid, prostrate figure, gently touched the hard and 
knotted hand. 

“Come, Mis’ Pettigrew,” she said, pleasantly, “here’s a bowl o’ 
hot broth, jest off the fire: itll do you good. Open your mouth now 
an’ drink it down.” 

Mrs. Pettigrew moved her head and murmured resentfully, “ Phoebe 
Allis, can’t you go ’way an’ let a dyin’ woman be in peace?” 

“But you ain’t goin’ to die,” Phoebe replied, cheerfully. “I 
thought so all along, an’ I know it now.” 

“ Ain’t goin’ to die! Phoebe Allis, didn’t you hear what the young 
doctor said ?” 
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“Yes, I heard. But sence then I’ve been two miles down the road 
to the Sprigginses, where they’ve got a little baby not three hours old, 
an’ I saw the old doctor, an’ I told him the whole story an’ jest what 
the young doctor said an’ did. An’ he says what he done’s all right, 
an’ what he said’s all wrong, an’ you’re goin’ to get round again, sure, 
’less you go an’ work yourself up into a fever; an’ he'll be in to see 
you himself as soon as ever he gets back.” 

“Qh, dear! oh, dear! what shall I do?—when I’ve gone an’ said 
my dyin’ words!” was Mrs. Pettigrew’s pathetic wail. 

“TI tried to stop you,” Phoebe reminded her, mildly. 

“ An’ after all I’ve said an’ done an’ been through, to live an’ be 
despised! But I might ’a’ knowed. It’s all of a piece. I never did 
succeed in doin’ anythin’ I wanted to, in all my life,—not even in 
dyin’ now,” she moaned. 

“'Who’s goin’ to despise you?” Phebe challenged, warmly. “TI 
don’t, for one, an’ I can’t see no reason why the others should. By 
the time you’re able to set up I guess you’ll be surprised to see how 
many real good friends you’ve got. We always was ready to be a 
deal more friendly than you gave us credit. Come now, Mis’ Petti- 
grew,” persuasively, “you know I ain’t goin’ to leave till you get 
round again, an’ if you want ever to be rid o’ me you better drink 
this broth down quick. It’ll keep your strength up while your bones 
is knittin’.” 

“Oh, but that dretful tea-set! I’m glad it’s gone. But they’ll 
never get over that,” Mrs. Pettigrew wailed. 

“Why not?” said Phoebe, calmly. “Idid. An’ let me tell you, 
Mis’ Pettigrew, I’ve knowed it warn’t real silver ever sence that night 
I was over when the minister stayed to tea, an’ you was flustered an’ 
upset the sugar-bowl—if you remember? I saw ‘Rogers Plated 
Ware’ stamped on the bottom of it, then.” 

There was a moment of absolute silence. Then, without further 
protest, Mrs. Pettigrew took the broth which her good neighbor was 
still holding at her lips. 

And Phebe, as ihe afterwards smoothed the pillow, saw that the 
sharp, pinched face was relaxing its usual grimness, and there were 
suspicious quiverings about the still fast-closed eyes. 

Just before milking-time Jim Farnum came around to the back 
door. He carried a shapeless bundle tied up in what seemed the rem- 
nant of an old red table-cover. 

“ Mis’—Pettigrew’s—sil ver—tea-set !” he whispered, explosively, 
with an amazing grin. And then he went on to tell Phoebe how it 
had been found in the woods about a mile away, where the thief had 
evidently paused in his flight to examine his cumbersome booty, 
and on finding out his mistake had angrily crushed and wrenched the 
eg pieces out of all recognizable shape and then had abandoned 
them. 

“ An’ I want to know,” said Farnum, still grinning broadly, 
“ what’s to be done with it now?” 

Phoebe suddenly dropped down on the door-step, shaken between a 
desire to laugh and to cry. “For goodness’ sakes, neighbor Farnum, 
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throw it into the river, or bury it—deep—where it won’t never come 
to light!” she said, with hysterical emphasis. 

“ An’ whatever you do,” she added, “ don’t never refer to it before 
her, in any way. I don’t see how she ever thought o’ doin’ sech a 
thing, but she’s awful ’shamed of it, an’ dretful mortified to think, 
after all she’s said, that she ain’t a-goin’ to die. But she’ll get round 
again, on crutches anyway, an’ she’s goin’ to come out different. 
You’ll see. But she’s had a real hard life, an’ so we must let that tea- 


set rest, an’ make thin jest as easy for her as we can.” 
? gs J 
Judith Spencer. 





THE PILGRIMS. 


HEIR path who shall unravel, 
Their purpose who unroll ? 
From out the past they travel, 
The future is their goal. 


Theirs are the forward faces, 
The spring’s Arcadian airs ; 
The old eternal graces 


Of youngling Time are theirs. 


Or gold the sky or ashen, 

There broods within their breast 
The sleepless pilgrim passion, 

The sweet divine unrest. 


They neither flag nor falter, 
They tarry not nor tire ; 
Their aim they will not alter 
Although a king desire. 


They fear nor frost nor fever, 
Nor fire nor famine they ; 

They follow fate, the weaver, 
For ever and a day. 


Now tell their eyes the story 
Of more than mortal tears, 
N of gleam with starry glory, 
The ing pilgrim years. 
oe, 
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HOUSEHOLD LIFE IN ANOTHER CENTURY. 


HE future is so much the fashion nowadays that the words “ another 
century” seem to mean the twentieth century of course, and so at 
first glance the sly and tactful title of this article will suggest electricity, 
_labor-saving machines, the perfect, evoluted servant, etc., and no one 
will suspect that the ascii eeliated to is the useless, forgotten, unin- 
teresting, barbarous fifteenth century, or that this article treats of the 
ancient customs that made up the household life of men and women 
turned to dust these four hundred years. Prophecy is much more to 
the taste of this hopeful generation than is history, and the “coming 
man” or the “new woman” far more interesting than the distant 
ancestors of these the latest and best specimens of humanity. For 
of course there is no doubt that the latest is the best. 

Every one will agree that the “coming man” is to be a great im- 
provement on all that have yet arrived. The enthusiasm which he ex- 
cites is not as great, however, as that which is inspired by the “new 
woman.” She is not only an improvement on the “old woman,” she 
is actually a different kind of being, with new instincts, new forces, 
and, grander still, a New Mission. A bold poet, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
has dared to hint that-the “new woman” is not new; but then no one 
ever believes these wrong-headed poets. It is a well-known fact that 
they would sacrifice any truth to a rhyme or pretty rhythm. 

It is agreed that life in the old days was narrow and confining for 
women, and that now it is much broader ; but it is not unwholesome to 
contemplate occasionally that past life and see how people managed to 
exist in such terribly unfortunate circumstances. 

The home life of the upper classes in the fifteenth century was the 
achievement and possession of the women. They made it and they en- 
joyed it, and, although the man was the lord, the master, the cause of 
the institution, it was not he who animated it or who stamped upon it 
the impress of his spirit. His life was passed in camps and courts. A 
succession of foreign and civil wars in both France and England kept 
the knights in the saddle during the greater part of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and the ladies, left with the children and servants in 
the manor-houses and chateaux, directed the domestic life of the time. 

The Lady Joan Berkeley in the whole forty-two years of her mar- 
ried life never made a journey of more than ten miles, except in going 
from one of her mansion-houses to another. ‘She did not humor her- 
self with the vain delights of London,” or at least if she did it must 
have been surreptitiously, for there is no record of it in the account- 
books of the family. One hopes, though, that the conscientious matron 
slipped away for at least one visit to the wicked capital, or from behind 
her veil witnessed with beating heart one gay tournament. There is 
such a thing as being too good. Her husband, however, led a very 
exciting and proud existence. He frequently attended Parliament ; 
‘hardly a year passed in which he was not fighting for the king against 
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the Welsh, Scotch, or French, and the active lord found time to take 
part in twenty jousts and tourneys, besides attending more than twice 
that number. The Lady Joan, a “great housewife and a wise over- 
seer” of household affairs, stayed at home and managed an establish- 
ment of two hundred persons, while her husband and other women’s 
husbands occupied themselves in tearing each other’s eyes out in the 
politest and most chivalrous ways. The notable lady was quite ad- 
vanced in her theory of health, and in her later years kept up her vigor 
- somewhat after the manner of a certain great man of the present day, - 
“part of her physicke” being the “sawing of billetts and sticks,” for 
which purpose she bought yearly some “ fine handsawes” to use in her 
chamber. History has declared that the “beau réle” in the Middle 
Ages was that of the knight, but it may be that a retired life like that 
of Lady Joan was more useful to her country and to civilization than 
the restless, destructive life of her lord. 

“ Abraham commanding his family after him” presents to the world 
a fine appearance of strength, but this oneness of a man, wife, offspring, 
and servants is to be obtained only at the expense of individuality. 
The patriarchal idea of a family is very good from a decorative point 
of view. It looks well to see a gray-headed sire followed in all his 
actions by an unquestioning throng of children and children’s children, 
and it may be only a very rebellious mind that shies at the phrase “ his 
family after him” and feels a sympathy for the wicked few who hated 
to be anybody’s “ family” and who became weary of seeing the paternal 
robes trailing forever in front of them. ‘That the family should be a 
compact organization was a necessity in the troublous times of the 
Middle Ages, and the wife’s first duty was to uphold the supreme 
authority of her husband. His plans for the government and ad- 
vancement of his family were to be furthered at all costs; the broken 
hearts, the unhappy lives, of one or two children mattered little. If 
they were so dishonorable as to desire some individual happiness that 
did not add to the weal or prestige of the family, they must pay the 
penalty. The stern matrons allowed no sentimental affection to weaken 
their discipline, and ruled their houses with awe-inspiring inflexibility. 

When Elizabeth Paston offended her mother, probably by havin 
a secret love-affair or by meddling in a marriage that was being Siroine. | 
for her, the strict dame kept the rebellious girl with such hard-handed 
discipline that “she was never in so great sorrow as she is nowadays, 
for she may not speak with no man, whosoever come. . . . And she 
hath since Easter the most part been beaten once in the week or twice, 
and sometimes twice in one day, and her head broken in two or three 
places.” * 

Before tears of modern pity are dropped over this harshly treated 
daughter, it is well to remember that it was her own mother who was 
chastising her, and that the two were made of the same stuff, which 
stuff was less sensitive and covered by a thicker skin than is poor suffer- 
ing modern flesh. When the mother was going to town she jotted 
down carefully among various memoranda that she must tell Grenefeld, 





* The Paston Letters. 
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a tutor, to “ trewly belassch” her son Clement if he did not do his duty, 
for she had rather see him buried than lost for default of studying. In 
the next generation of the same family the home door was shut in the 
face of a daughter who had contracted an engagement displeasing to 
her relatives, and the words in which the mother wrote of the affair to 
her son seem even harder than the action of casting off her daughter : 

“T pray you and require you that you take it not pensively, for I 
wot well it goeth right near your heart, and it doth to mine; . . . but 
remember you, and so do I, that we have lost in her but a worthless 
hussy, and set it the less to heart.” 

Besides bringing up her children in the way they should go, the 
mistress of a house had a little army of servants to keep in order. In 
Paris there seem to have been as early as the fourteenth century intelli- 
gence offices where the references of servants could be obtained.* The 
domestic servants were usually engaged by the year, and it was especially 
necessary to inquire regarding them whether they talked too much or 
drank too much. It was considered proper that at their mid-day 
meal they should have one kind of meat and one beverage, and that 
they should eat and drink at “one breath, without resting or stopping 
or leaning on the table.” As soon as they devoured their food with 
diminished zeal the housekeeper commanded them to rise, for there was 
a saying that when a varlet preached at the table, or a horse grazed by 
the watering-place, it was time to take him away. The servants were 
generally uncouth and careless, and only a vigilant mistress could pre- 
vent their frequent blunders. One dangerous habit which seems to 
have been common among the Jeameses and Phyllises of France was 
to extinguish the candle by throwing the shirt or chemise upon it as 
the lazy, sleepy domestic slid into bed. 

Life was not padded with conveniences then as now, and the ladies 
were obliged to do a tremendous amount of planning to provide prop- 
erly for their households. An English country dame must seize the 
opportunity of a neighbor going to London to procure a pound of 
almonds, a pot of treacle, or a piece of buckram to line a collar; and 
if she were so lucky as to have a husband or son who went often to 
that town, she could have many luxuries that others must lack. But 
the men were, as always, sadly forgetful of these small but very im- 
portant feminine commissions. A young woman wrote to her husband 
about a girdle that her father was to have bought her in London, but 
which the faithless parent had not brought home with him, warding 
off the anger of the disappointed lady by shifting the blame on his 
son-in-law. 

“He said to me that the fault was in you, that you would not 
think thereupon, to have it made; but I suppose it is not so; he said 
it but for a skwsacion” (excuse). 

When young John Paston wanted a hat he charged his brother to 
buy him one in town and to have a servant bring it home upon his 
head, a simple but not scientific method of avoiding possible injury 
by packing. The Englishman, ever reverent of his head-gear, was 
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obliged to resort to such expedients before the invention of his precious 
hat-box. 

In Hans Andersen’s story, the Shoes of Fortune take their wearer 
back into past centuries, and a similar magic power is possessed by the 
domestic letters and hasty, intimate scribblings that have escaped the 
vigorous’ brooms of countless generations, scornful of the past and 
hopeful of the future. If a restless, inventive child of modern life 
should put on a pair of magic shoes and step back into the household 
of the Duchess Cecily of York, he might find the days long, and it 
is even possible that he might be bored in the establishment of that 
peerless princess.* 

As in all great houses of the time, there were religious services 
almost continually. The mother of Richard III. commenced the 
morning by reciting with her chaplain the matins of the day and the 
matins of the Virgin. Then there was a low mass in her chamber, 
after breakfast divine service and two low masses, during dinner a 
“lecture of holy matter,” prayer before evensong, at supper a dis- 
course on what had been read at dinner, and prayer again before 
retiring. This was the régime under which Richard ITI. passed his 
boyhood, and it has been argued by his defenders that he cannot have 
been very bad after such a holy education. On the other hand, his 
enemies might just as well assert that a life so overwhelmingly religious 
cannot have been edifying, seeing that it produced such a specimen of 
wickedness as he. 

The duchess rose at seven, dined at eleven, supped at five, and was 
in bed by eight, and she seems to have been healthy, wealthy, and wise, 
as the hours of her rising and retiring indicate. There was a certain 
economy in those great establishments. The allowance of fire and 
candles commenced at All-Hallows and ended on Good Friday. The 
spring might be backward, the autumn close in early, no matter: my 
lady’s stores could not be at the mercy of such a capricious thing as the 
weather. This strictness did not, however, exclude a conscientious, 
premeditated kindness. For a time after supper my lady disposed 
herself “to be familiar with her gentlewomen to the season of honest 
mirth,” and it was understood that sick servants should have “all such 
things as might be to their ease,” and the same wages as when they 
“ might do best service.” 

The subject of table manners in the Middle Ages is so awful that 
it should not be entered into lightly by a person of fastidious dispo- 
sition. The mere fact of the non-existence of forks causes pain to an 
imaginative mind. It is true that Madame Eglentyne in the Canter- 
bury Tales wiped her mouth so carefully that in her cup no grease was 
seen, but the fact that Chaucer remarked this bit of neatness as a distin- 
guishing refinement does not speak well for the rest of the company. 
Perhaps a medisval Zola would have preferred to describe the condi- 
tion of their glasses, There is a story written in the fifteenth century 
which by chance illuminates this subject excellently.t| The heroine of 





* Rules for the Household of the Duchess of York. 
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this romance, a lady of rank and fashion, a cousin of the King of 
France, had a lover with whom she had arranged a kind of signal 
service. He was a page, and waited on the royal table at which she 
daintily feasted. Her regular sign to him appointing a meeting was 
(and it is a wonder that it did not nip his budding love) to pick her 
teeth with a pin. No more need be said. 

It often happened that these women, who were so pitiably inferior 
to the women of this enlightened time, were forced by circumstances 
to become the stewards of large estates. The dames of Paston, and 
also the ladies of Berkeley, repeatedly showed their fitness for affairs. 
They knew how to sell at highest price and to buy at lowest, and were 
brave enough to be trusted by their husbands with the defence of their 
manors when attacked by covetous neighbors. 

“Tn good faith ye acquit you right well and discreetly and heartily 
to your worship and mine, and to the shame of your adversaries,” 
wrote John Paston to his wife, who with a small garrison was holding 
her house against the Duke of Suffolk. 

Perhaps their familiarity with law is even more astounding than 
their pluck. It is well known that there were warrior ladies in the 
Middle Ages, but it is not so widely accepted that there were Portias 
scattered all over England in those days. Agnes, Margaret, and 
Margery Paston wrote with astonishing assurance about Oyer and Ter- 
miner and writs of replevin; they jested about such a mystery as a 
habeas corpus, a pluries, a supersedeas, or a supplicavit, and to distrain 
or to swear out a warrant was as easy and simple a matter to them as 
to make a pudding or a cordial. Lady Isabel Berkeley was very able 
and active in her husband’s affairs when his succession to the Berkeley 
estate was contested by the Earl of Shrewsbury, the “Talbot, our 

dog” of Henry VI.’s wars. In the intervals of fighting abroad 
the valiant Talbot found vent for his ardor at home, and the lord of 
Berkeley had to “lay about him and defend him.” ‘ He was enforced 
to keep home and man his castle with some strength, for his defence 
and preservation: And his sons being also imbroiled in many troubles, 
kept close with their father: And the good lady Isabel his wife was 
by meere necessity enforced to travell to London, And to become the 
sole Sollicitor of her husband’s law causes.” From London Lady 
Isabel wrote to her lord, telling him how his lawsuit was progressing, 
warning him against the wiles of his enemies, and encouraging him to 
hold out,—a letter on which “the new woman” may find it difficult to 
improve : 

“ Right worshipfull and reverend lord and husband, . . . Thomas, 
Roger, and Jacket have asked surety of peace of mee, for their intent 
was to bring mee into the Tower, But I trust in God to-morrow That 
I shall goe in bayle unto the next Terme, and soe to goe home And 
then to come againe ; And, Sur, I trust to God and you will not treat 
with them, but keep your own in the most manlyest wise, yee shall 
have the land for ones and end. Bee well ware of Venables of Al- 
derley, of Thom Mull and your false Counsell: keep well your place. 
The Earle of Shroesbury lyeth right nye you, and shapeth all the 
wyles that he can to distrusse you and yours. . . . Hee saith hee will 
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never come to the king againe till hee have done you an ill turne. Sur, 
your matter speedeth and doth right well. . . . At the reverence of 
God send money or els I must lay my horse to pledge and come home 
on my feet ; keep well all about you till I come home, and trete not 
without mee. . . . Written at London the wednesday next after Whit- 
sunday. Your wife, the lady of Berkeley.” 

In those days, even in great houses, there was very little ready 
money, but it is pleasant to know that Lord James Berkeley managed 
to lay hands on some of it, and saved his brave and clever partner 
from the painful necessity of coming home on her two fair feet. 
Making a noble sacrifice of piety to conjugal affection, he pawned a 
gilt mass-book, a silver chalice, a chasuble, and some other furniture 
of his chapel. 

These learned ladies made no boast of their legal knowledge; 
they probably thought, as Dogberry did of reading and writing, that 
it “came by nature ;” but they took great comfort and pride in their 
skill in medicine. With true professional scorn they looked down 
upon the regular doctors as upon quacks, “For God’s sake beware 
what medicines ye take of any fyssissyans of London. I shall never 
trust to them because of your father and my uncle, whose souls God 
assoil.” So wrote a lady in conscious pride. She knew she could 
have saved the lives of her unfortunate relatives if she had only had 
a chance to dose them with some of her wonderful concoctions, or to 
have put upon them some such plasters as those for which Dame Mar- 
gery Paston was famous. Her husband sent for one of her plasters 
for the “ King’s Attorney,” James Hobart, who was suffering with an 
ache in his knee, and to whom Sir John Paston felt himself sentimen- 
tally indebted. “He is the man who brought you and me together,” 
he wrote to Margery, “and I had lever than forty pounds that ye. 
could with your plaster part him and his pain.” 

But no one cares how those old persons lived. They are ghosts 
now, and their bodies food for worms. The dead lion is not interest- 
ing to the live dog, or, to speak more agreeably, the dead dog is not 


interesting to the live lion. 
Emily Baily Stone. 
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[ was in January that we got engaged, and I never saw any one so 

much in love as Henry was. I had been keeping company with 
him for about six months, but I never was quite certain in my mind 
that Henry wanted me until the words were said. I had no doubt 
after that. Now, Joshua Gibson he had a way of asking me to marry 
him, sort of free and careless-like, every week or so, and I’d answer 
him “ No, not at present,” as if twas all a joke. He was a jolly sort 
of a fellow, with red hair and blue eyes; real good company, though 
not handsome. 
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Henry used never to take his dark eyes off my face, no matter 
whom I talked to, but he never said much. He was very tall, and 
thin, and a little yellow, because he hadn’t any digestion, and was never 
without pain. He would eat crullers, because I made ’em, though I 
knew it hurt him awful. : 

He was so quiet as a general thing—except for sighing, which he 
did sometimes incessant—that I wasn’t prepared for the burst of elo- 
quence he let forth when once he’d made up his mind to ask me. He 
brought in the moon and the stars, the plants and creeping things, 
Leviathan that great beast, and the whole book of Job (for he was 
ever a great reader of Scripture), to prove how much he loved me; and 
when he got through, he wept like a babe, and so did I. 

. He was so overcome that he didn’t even kiss me until the third day 
was passed, and then he trembled so from top to toe that I thought 
he’d faint, and wanted to go for a bottle of salts to use if ’twas neces- 
sary. But the action seemed to revive him instead, and after a while 
he got so that he’d just hold my hand and kiss it when he found him- 
self going off, and it always brought him to. 

Henry’s mother and sisters came to see me; they were all tall and 
dark, like him, but yellower, and they all worshipped him. They 
were from the South; their name was Gamble, and they thought 
a sight of themselves. They said that no Gamble had ever married 
a Yankee before, but that Henry’s bride should be welcome. Aunt 
Martha was as polite as could be to them, but we were both glad when 
they went. 

Henry couldn’t bear to live away across the town from me, so he 
took a room just opposite us, where he could see my goings out and my 
comings in. He always came over before breakfast to find how I’d 
slept, and then afterwards on his way to work, and when he came home, 
and, of course, after supper. 

Sometimes we asked him to meals, but it was sort of uncomfortable, 
because he was always afraid I’d choke or something. He made me 
promise not to eat fish, he was that afraid of bones, and if I had a 
glass of lemonade he’d ask me a dozen times if I was quite sure there 
weren’t any seeds in it. (He never ate much himself, unless it was 
lobster or cheese, his appetite was so delicate.) If I raked down the 
stove, he was afraid I’d set myself afire, and if I ran up-stairs he 
thought it might give me heart trouble, and if I ran down it scared 
him, for fear I’d fall and break my neck. I never saw any one so 
careful about everything, and I would get all in a shake after a while, 
with taking such extra pains to keep from what was dangerous. 

He gave mea ring, but I was just a little disappointed, for I had 
set my heart on a solid gold one, with a stone.in it. This was a black 
ring which he had cut out of a rubber button when he was ten years 
no he thought a sight of it, because he had made it himself, and I 
tried to. 

He was always bringing me presents of things he had when he was 
a boy,—pieces of old stones, and birds’ nests, and willow whistles, and 
twisted nails, and acorns, and a broken jack-knife, and a potato his 
mother made him carry once for rheumatism. One day I was cleaning 
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out my bureau drawers, and Aunt Martha came in, and when she saw 
all Henry’s treasures that he’d given me, lying there, she just screeched 
out laughing, and for the life of me I couldn’t help joining in, though 
my face was as red as fire, and I wanted to pitch the things into the 
street. 

“‘ Land sakes!” said she, “‘ Annie Louise, can’t ye get a beau that'll 
make ye better presents than those? You’re a real good-looking girl, 
though I do say it, with them light curls of yours, and your pretty 
blue eyes, and dimples, and don’t need to play second to nobody ; but 
ye don’t seem to have no sense about Henry, if ye did graduate first at 
the High School.” 

“ Don’t you like Henry, Aunt Martha?” said I, flaring right up. 

“Oh, um, I didn’t say that,” she grumbled. “If you're suited it’s 
nothing to me, and I guess he’s got enough money to keep you decent 
after you’re married, if he ts close now.” 

When it came on May, Aunt Martha asked Henry when we were 
to be married, for she wanted to go off and make a visit in Pennsyl- 
vania afterwards. Henry had always spoken of getting married in the 
spring, and I’d been making my wedding clothes all winter. Henry 
didn’t give her any real kind of answer; he said he would talk it over 
with me first. We didn’t intend to have any fine doings, he knew 
that, for I couldn’t afford it, and we'd settled to have the ceremony 
plain and private at home. 

But that evening when we were sitting close on the side piazza 
- and the mist was rising up over the meadow and the tree-toads were 
going on like mad down by the pond, he told me that he’d always 
had a dreadful queer feeling about getting married since he knew 
me. He said he loved me so much that he couldn’t get over the idea 
that there was a doom about it, and he was sure certain that if the 
day was set, and him looking forward to it, that when the minister 
came and the words were to be spoken that made us one, he’d just 
ia down dead with joy before he could say, “ Annie Louise, I take 
thee ! 

“Well, then, ain’t we ever to be married?” I said, a little huffy, 
though I could feel his form quiver with the tumultuous throbbing of 


his heart. 
Then he explained his plan to me. He said the dream of his life 


was to call me his, but it was the anticipation which his sensitive spirit 

could not stand. Instead of setting the day, he wanted to leave word 

with Dr. Macfarren to come in any evening that was convenient and 

marry us out of hand. It wouldn’t take but a minute after he once 

ons and it would be all over almost before we knew it was going to 
one. ; 

I thought it was a mighty queer way of doing things, but he talked 
to me, low and fondly, until he made me see it all as he did. And 
then we set out for a month the like of which I think nobody ever 
went through before. Aunt Martha had a wedding-cake made, and I 
packed my valise, for we had settled to go right in to Jersey City the 
first thing, and from there to Paterson to see Henry’s married sister, 
and the Falls (if they were falling); and I kept my blue duck suit, 
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and white sailor hat, and gloves, ready to put on and start off with at 
a moment’s notice. - 

It was awful exciting, I can tell you. Every evening I wore my 
white dress, for I was set on being wedded in white, and sat on the 
piazza or in the parlor with Henry from eight till ten o’clock, waiting 
to hear the sound of Dr. Macfarren’s footsteps coming down the street. 
We couldn’t talk, or even sit in comfort, for just as soon as we did 
begin to forget for a moment one or other of us would be sure to start 
and say, “ What’s that sound ?” or “ Didn’t you hear the gate click ?” 
and then we would watch and listen again. 

Henry always came at half-past seven,—he didn’t visit with me in 
the daytime any more, he was working so hard,—and he always whis- 
pered as he embraced me, “I feel that we shall seal the bond to-night, 
Annie Louise,” and if’ he spoke at all afterwards it was about the 
shortness and uncertainty of human life and the vanity of our wishes. 
When he left, at half-past ten (for Aunt Martha was very strict), he 
would be so affected at the parting that it was a real relief to me to 
see him the next evening looking as if he didn’t enjoy any poorer health 
than usual. 

I couldn’t do a thing that was useful in the daytime but keep my 
white frock washed and ironed to be fresh enough to wear every even- 
ing, and set the parlor to rights so that everything would be in order 
for the ceremony, for there were two or three neighbors in the street 
who expected to come over when the knot was tied. But I couldn’t 
sew a stitch, nor do any housework, nor read any of the novels I got 
from the library,—real elegant ones, and just what I’d always liked 
before. I did want to go to Coney Island once or twice, to get out of 
sight of the parlor and the Jeather bag and my wedding clothes, but 

enry was too awful fearful of boats to have me go on one, and we 
might miss the minister. I got so that I sat in my room a good deal 
and cried, life seemed so sort of solemn and real, with Henry. 

Those evenings! oh, those evenings! The neighbors began to , 
snicker when Henry passed down the street, and Aunt Martha was 
furious, and I didn’t have any more appetite than Henry, and got so 
nervous and shaking I thought I’d go wild. Aunt Martha said that. 
Dr. Macfarren had forgotten all about us, and she made Henry go 
and leave word again. We found then that he had been away opa 
vacation ; but he promised to come around the first chance he got. ”, 

Two or three nights afterwards Mrs. Leggett’s little boy came to 
get some of Aunt Martha’s cough syrup for the baby, who was sick. 
While Aunt Martha was making it up, I told him I’d go around to 
his house with it, for he had another errand, and I was so wild I felt 
as if I must go out for a minute. - 

Henry looked at me sort of queer, but he didn’t make any objec- 
tion. He offered to come with me, but I told him it was too damp for 
him, and I wouldn’t be a moment. 

I was gone a little longer than I intended, for who should I meet 
on the way but Joshua Gibson. I hadn’t seen him hardly any since I 
was engaged, and he seemed real glad to stop and talk a little, though 
he watched me kind of curious, I thought. When I ran in the house, 
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Aunt Martha was rocking backward and forward in her chair, and 
crying. 

2 Henry looked agitated, and he opened his arms and folded me in 
them in a solemn embrace. : 

“Oh, stop that!” says Aunt Martha. “The minister’s been here, 
and you out, Annie Louise! I never see no such doings, not in all 
my born days. We'll be the laughing-stock of the whole place.” 

“Why didn’t you keep him ?” I said, turning hot and cold. “ You 
knew I was coming back.” 

Henry shook his head sadly. “He was on his way to visit the 
sick, and had only a few minutes to spare for us. This is a cruel, 
cruel blow, my own heart’s treasure !”” 

He staggered, but I didn’t take any notice of him, and just went 
and hung up my hat on a nail. 

“We needn’t sit up any longer, that’s one good thing,” I said. 
“‘Good-night, Henry Gamble.” 

I didn’t sleep much that night, for I couldn’t get it out of my head 
that Henry had known all the time that Dr. Macfarren was coming, 
and I felt sick. Did he want to marry me, or did he not? 

The next evening, however, Henry seemed more wrapped up in me 
than ever. He brought the wedding-ring in his pocket and made me 
try it on, and, though it was pretty big, it was real nice. Aunt Martha 
wanted to up and tell him there was to be no more shillyshallying, but 
I wouldn’t let her. 

Thursday night I felt just as if something was going to happen. 
The moon was big and golden, and the air was soft and warm. 

I did up my hair on top of my head, with a lot of ’cute little 
curls on my forehead, and put on that everlasting white dress again 
with the white satin belt, and it seemed for once as if there might 
something come of it at last. But after supper I had a note from 
Henry, saying that his mother was sick and had sent for him, and he 
wouldn’t be able to see me until the next day. A boy had brought the 
note, and while I was standing on the front steps reading it, who should 
come past but Dr. Macfarren. He took off his hat, and said,— 

“Ah, Miss Price, you are all ready, I see. I wish I could stop 
now, but I will be with you later, without fail.” 

“ What ?” said I. 

“‘T told Mr. Gamble only a few moments ago that I would perform 
the ceremony at half-past nine this evening,” he said: “so good-by 
until then, Miss Price.” 

I rushed down the yard to the lilac-bushes, where Aunt Martha 
couldn’t see me, and hid my face in the leaves. What did it mean? 
I just choked, and began to tremble so that I thought I should fall, 
when I felt a manly arm steal around my waist. I thought ’twas 
Henry, but when I looked up, if it wasn’t Joshua Gibson ! 

“ Why, Josh!” I said, faintly. He looked so wholesome, and kind, 
and like old times, that I just put my head on his shoulder and let it 
stay there for a couple of minutes, while he patted me in a comfortable 


way that did me good. 
“ Now,” he said, “ Annie Louise, I heard you talking to the minis- 
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ter, and I saw you felt so bad that I couldn’t help following after you. 
There’s something up, and I want you to tell me what ’tis. Ain’t I 
been watching ye for a month past, and seen you losing all your pretty 
color, and getting thinner every day, and sort of scared-looking ? 
Why, I loved you long before that yellow-complected fool ever set 
eyes on you, and I thought you were going to love me too, before 
he came to hand. Tell me all about it.” 

Well, I did. I just told him the whole thing, and, oh, it was a 
relief! I told him how careful Henry had always been of me, and 
about the presents, and the month we’d been waiting minute by minute, 
as one might say, to be married, afd how the minister was coming to- 
night at last, and Henry had known it all the time, and had given me 
the slip ; and when I finished I burst right out crying. 

“T made up my mind this afternoon,” said I, “that if I wasn’t 
married to-night I never should be!” 

“You poor little soul,’ said Josh; and, oh, he was comforting, 
though I think he swore some under his breath, and he held me up 
strong. 

ihe for that sneaking lizard, that-——” 

“Oh, Josh !” I cried. 

“Tm going to say it, Annie Louise; he’s a——” Well, there, he 
did call Henry some real sassy names, and I knew I ought to be angry, 
but I wasn’t: I was glad. 

“Do you know,” said he, “that Henry Gamble is making up to 
that rich Mrs. Hunter that lives in Jay Street? She’s had two husbands 
already, and I reckon he thinks she’ll take him for the third. He 
stays there all day: he don’t do no work ; he’s too lazy.” 

I began to tremble again, and when Josh spoke his voice was full 
and tender. 

“See here, sweety,” said he; “ you don’t love that idiot any more, 
do you?” 

I shook my head, and sobbed. 

‘Don’t you think you’re going to like me a sight better ?” 

I nodded, and stopped crying, for there was something queer in his 
tone. 

“Then lets us get married this evening, Annie Louise, lovey, as lon 
as you set this time in your mind for it, and the minister coming, “al 
you shall have a wedding that'll be a wedding, as sure as my name is 
Joshuay Gibson.” 

“Oh, but, Josh,” said I, leaning against him, and starting to cry 
again, ‘“ he’s—he’s—kissed me lots of times, and you wouldn’t like 
that.” 

Josh gave a gulp, and then he says,— 

“ Well, I’m going to kiss you now, Annie Louise. I’m going to 
kiss you for all the rest of your life, if I have good luck: so that don’t 
cut no ice. And we'll drop that subject for good and all, for ’tain’t 
healthy. We must go in the house now and tell Aunt Martha, and 
you get your things ready, quick.” 

“Oh, they are ready,” said I. I told him about the travelling- 
dress and bag, and about the journey we were to have made in to Jersey 
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City, and from there to Paterson, and Josh slapped his hand on his knee 
and declared that it was all fine. 

Then we went back to Aunt Martha, and broke the news to her 
gently ; at least we meant to, but Josh he just called out,— 

“ Hello, old lady, Annie Louise is going to marry me instead of 
that galoot, and we’ve got to hustle now: so give us your blessing, 

uick !” 
: Aunt Martha couldn’t get it through her head, at first ; her agita- 
tion certainly was great, but she came up to time afterwards, as Josh 
said. 

He left the house to make his preparations, and, oh, my, how we 
flew round! Aunt Martha cried a little, but she hugged me, and she 
said,— 

« Annie Louise, I’ve known Josh Gibson since he was a baby, and 
I’m glad you’ve got a man this time.” 

I went up-stairs and took off my dress and fixed my hair all over 
again. Aunt Martha called out to know what I was doing, and I 
said,— 

“T put on my frock before for Henry, and I’m going to dress my- 
self all over again for Josh.” 

I hadn’t hardly got dressed before there was a thundering knock 

at the door, and then another, and another. Oh, my! oh, my! how 
my heart’ did jump! If Josh hadn’t sent roast chickens, and hams, 
and salad, and a tub of ice-cream, and a keg of beer. And next a 
whole army of men trooped in; they belonged to Josh’s singing club ; 
they had a meeting that night, and they adjourned to see him married. 
A perfect crowd of people came up the street and walked in, almost 
everybody in the neighborhood, and when I looked out there was a row 
of Chinese lanterns hung on the front piazza that made it as light as 
day. 
"and next Josh arrived, and he did look so handsome: he just 
beamed with happiness. He beckoned me into the kitchen and took 
out of his pocket two velvet cases with rings in them. They were 
both solid gold and weighty, but one had three elegant red stones 
in it. 

“ Ain’t that a sparkler?” he said. “ That’s your engagement ring, 
sweety ; you see we've got to do it all up in a bunch, but I’m bound 
_ you shall have all that’s right and proper. You're the prettiest and 
dearest and sweetest girl in the world, Annie Louise, and the trusting- 
est; and you’ve got the right feller this time, one that’s going to do 
his level best to make you happy, if he knows it.” 

Then he kissed me once solemnly, and Dr. Macfarren arrived to 
tie the nuptial knot. He looked surprised not to see Henry, but Josh 
took him aside and explained, and then Dr. Macfarren congratulated 
me, and seemed real hearty. 

So we were married. There had never been a wedding like it in 
town,—such a supper, and such singing, as good as an opera. The club 
sang “Sweet Marie,” and “The Watch on the Rhine,” and “ Daisy,” 
and “Qh, where, oh, where has my little dog gone?” Josh told ’em to 
give us everything, ancient and modern, and I guess they did. We 
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made the minister stay to supper, but he didn’t look quite easy, . 
and left right afterwards. Aunt Martha said she thought he had a 
toothache. 

And we danced—oh, how we danced! Josh and I were partners 
all the time, and the way that cornet played, with the concertina chiming 
in! All who couldn’t dance beat time with their feet. 

It was nearly four o’clock in the morning before every one left, and 
Josh and I walked down to take the milk-train for Jersey City. My 
blue duck suit was all covered with rice, and an old shoe had knocked 
Josh’s hat off, so that ’twas a little dusty, but he didn’t mind. Josh 
carried our two valises, and my feet felt as light as a feather, they were 
so in tune with the dancing, and the day was just dawning over the 
salt meadows, all fresh and sweet, and the birds were beginning to 
sing. 

yi was so happy, without trying to think why, that I could hardly 
keep from little bubbles of laughter, and Josh looked at me, and said 
I matched the morning. 

“‘But why are we going to Jersey City?” said he, stopping sud- 
denly, and letting the valises rest on the ground. 

“Why,” said I, “so we can go and see the Falls, and your—no, 
Henry’s married sister, at Paterson.” 

“What !”’ says he, as mad as thunder, and then he burst into a roar 
of laughter. “ If that ain’t the best I ever heard! Annie Louise, we 
ain’t running on Henry’s plan now. We'll keep on over the ferry, 
sweety, to New York. I’ve a week’s vacation, and lots of money in 
my pocket, and my girl shall have a bang-up wedding trip. We'll go 
straight on to a real falls, and that’s Niagary.” 

The milk-train was rumbling in before we reached the station, and 
we got aboard just in time. But while we still stood on the platform 
of the car, and it was moving off, two figures came running up, too 
late'to get on. 

It was Henry, and Mrs. Hunter! They stopped short and looked 
at us, and Josh he put one arm around my waist, and pointed with his 
other hand to Henry,—such a gesture, as if he were the meanest thing 
on earth,—and he called him a name, the sassiest I ever heard. 

Henry slunk all together, the way he used to when he had a cramp, 
and then in a second he was lost to sight. It was the last I ever saw 


of Henry, or ever want to. 
Mary Stewart Cutting. 
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LD deeds, old creeds, for centuries dead, rise out 
The grave and swarm beside the storied Rhine : 
The thunders of the heaven are girt about 


With silver zones of melody divine. 
Richard Burton. 
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THE TALL OFFICE BUILDING ARTISTICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 


I. 


7% architects of this land and generation are now brought face to 

face with something new under the sun,—namely, that evolution 
and integration of social conditions, that-special grouping of them, that 
results in a demand for the erection of tall office buildings. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the social conditions ; I accept them 
as the fact, and say at once that the design of the tall office building 
must be recognized and confronted at the outset as a problem to be 
solved,—a vital problem, pressing for a true solution. 

Let us state the conditions in the plainest manner. Briefly, they 
are these: offices are necessary for the transaction of business; the 
invention and perfection of the high-speed elevator make vertical 
travel, that was once tedious and painful, now easy and comfortable ; 
development of steel manufactures has shown the way to safe, rigid, 
economical constructions rising to a great height; continued growth 
of population in the great cities, consequent congestion of centres and 
rise in value of ground, stimulate an increase in number of stories ; 
these, successfully piled one upon another, react on ground values ;—and 
so on, by action and reaction, interaction and inter-reaction. Thus has 
come about that form of lofty construction called the “ modern office 
building.” It has come in answer to a call, for in it a new grouping 
of social conditions has found a habitation and a name. 

Up to this point all in evidence is materialistic, an exhibition of 
force, of resolution, of brains in the keen sharp sense of the word. It 
is the joint product of the speculator, the engineer, the builder. 

Problem: How shall we impart to thissterile pile, this crude, harsh, 
brutal agglomeration, this stark, staring exclamation of eternal strife, 
the graciousness of those higher forms of sensibility and culture that 
rest on the lower and fiercer passions? How shall we proclaim from 
the dizzy height of this strange, weird, modern housetop the peaceful 
evangel of sentiment, of beauty, the cult of a higher life? 

This is the problem; and we must seek the solution of it in a 
process analogous to its own evolution,—indeed, a continuation of it,— 
namely, by proceeding step by step from general to special aspects, 
from coarser to finer considerations. 

It is my belief that it is of the very essence of every problem that 
it contains and suggests its own solution. This I believe to be natural 
law. Let us examine, then, carefully the elements, let us search out 
this contained suggestion, this essence of the problem. 

The practical conditions are, broadly speaking, these : 

Wanted—Ist, a story below-ground, containing boilers, engines, of 
various sorts, etc.,—in short, the plant for power, heating, lighting, etc. 
2d, a ground-floor, so called, devoted to stores, banks, or other estab- 
lishments requiring large area, ample spacing, ample light, and great 
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freedom of access. 3d, a second story readily accessible by stairways,— 
this space usually in large subdivisions, with corresponding liberality 
in structural spacing and in expanse of glass and breadth of external 
openings. 4th, above this an indefinite number of stories of offices 
piled tier upon tier, one tier just like another tier, one office just like 
all the other offices,—an office being similar to a cell in a honey-comb, 
merely a compartment, nothing more. 5th and last, at the top of this 
pile is placed a space or a story that, as related to the life and useful- 
ness of the structure, is purely physiological in its nature,—namely, 
the attic. In this the circulatory system completes itself and makes 
its grand turn, ascending and descending. The space is filled with 
tanks, pipes, valves, sheaves, and mechanical etcetera that supplement 
and complement the force-originating plant hidden below-ground in 
the cellar. Finally, or at the beginning rather, there must be on the 
ground-floor a main apertufe or entrance common to all the occupants 
or patrons of the building. 

This tabulation is, in the main, characteristic of every tall office 
building in the country. As to the necessary arrangements for light 
courts, these are not germane to the problem, and, as will become soon 
evident, I trust, need not be considered here. These things, and such 
others as the arrangement of elevators, for example, have to do strictly 
with the economics of the building, and I assume them to have been 
fully considered and disposed of to the satisfaction of purely utilitarian 
and pecuniary demands. Only in rare instances does the plan or floor 
arrangement of the tall office building take on an esthetic value, and 
this usually when the lighting court is external or becomes an internal 
feature of great importance. 

As I am here seeking not for an individual or special solution, but 
for a true normal type, the attention must be confined to those condi- 
tions that, in the main, are constant in all tall office buildings, and 
every mere incidental and accidental variation eliminated from the 
consideration, as harmful to the clearness of the main inquiry. 

The practical horizontal and vertical division or office unit is nat- 
urally based on a room of comfortable area and height, and the size 
of this standard office room as naturally predetermines the standard 
structural unit, and, approximately, the size of window-openings. In 
turn, these purely arbitrary units of structure form in an equally 
natural way the true basis of the artistic development of the exterior. 
Of course the structural spacings and openings in the first or mercan- 
tile story are required to be the largest of all; those in the second or 
quasi-mercantile story are of a somewhat similar nature. The spacings 
and openings in the attic are of no importance whatsoever (the win- 
dows have no actual value), for light may be taken from the top, 
and no recognition of a cellular division is necessary in the structural 
spacing. 

Hence it follows inevitably, and in the simplest possible way, that 
if we follow our natural instincts without thought of books, rules, pre- 
cedents, or any such educational impedimenta to a spontaneous and 
“sensible” result, we will in the following manner design the exterior 
of our tall office building,—to wit: 
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Beginning with the first story, we give this a main entrance that 
attracts the eye to its location, and the remainder of the story we treat 
in a more or less liberal, expansive, sumptuous way,—a way based 
exactly on the practical necessities, but expressed with a sentiment of 
largeness and freedom. The second story we treat in a similar way, 
but usually with milder pretension. Above this, throughout the in- 
definite number of typical office-tiers, we take our cue from the indi- 
vidual cell, which requires a window with its separating pier, its sill 
and lintel, and we, without more ado, make them /ook all alike because 
they are all alike. This brings us to the attic, which, having no 
division into office-cells, and no special requirement for lighting, gives 
us the power to show by means of its broad expanse of wall, and its 
dominating weight and character, that which is the fact,—namely, that 
the series of office-tiers has come definitely to an end. 

This may perhaps seem a bald result and a heartless, pessimistic 
way of stating it, but even so we certainly have advanced a most 
characteristic stage beyond the imagined sinister building of the specu- 
lator-engineer-builder combination. For the hand of the architect is 
now definitely felt in the decisive position at once taken, and the sug- 
gestion of a thoroughly sound, logical, coherent expression of the con- 
ditions is becoming apparent. 

When I say the hand of the architect, I do not mean necessarily 
the accomplished and trained architect. I mean only a man with a 
strong natural liking for buildings, and a disposition to shape them in 
what seems to his unaffected nature a direct and simple way. He will 
probably tread an innocent path from his problem to its solution, and 
therein he will show an enviable gift of logic. If he have some gift 
for form in detail, some feeling for form purely and simply as form, 
some love for that, his result, in addition to its simple straightforward 
naturalness and completeness in general statement, will have some- 
thing of the charm of sentiment. 

However, thus far the results are only partial and tentative at 
best ; relatively true, they are but superficial. We are doubtless right 
in our instinct, but we must seek a fuller justification, a finer sanction, 
for it. 


II. 


I assume now that in the study of our problem we have passed 
through the various stages of inquiry, as follows: Ist, the social basis 
of the demand for tall office buildings ; 2d, its literal material satis- 
faction ; 3d, elevation of the question from considerations of literal 
planning, construction, and equipment, to the plane of elementary 
architecture as a direct outgrowth of sound, sensible building; 4th, 
the question again elevated from an elementary architecture to the 
beginnings of true architectural expression, through the addition of a 
certain quality and quantity of sentiment. 

But our building may have all these in a considerable degree 
and yet be far from that adequate solution of the problem I am at- 
tempting to define. We must now heed the imperative voice of emo- 
tion. 
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It demands of us, What is the chief characteristic of the tall office 
building? And at once we answer, it is lofty. This loftiness is to 
the artist-nature its thrilling aspect. It is the very open organ-tone in 
its appeal. It must be in turn the dominant chord in his expression 
of it, the true excitant of his imagination. It must be tall, every 
inch of it tall. The force and power of altitude must be in it, the 
glory and pride of exaltation must be in it. It must be every inch a 
proud and soaring thing, rising in sheer exultation that from bottom 
to top it is a unit without a single dissenting line,—that it is the new, 
the unexpected, the eloquent peroration of most bald, most sinister, 
most forbidding conditions. 

The man who designs in this spirit and with this sense of respon- 
sibility to the generation he lives in must be no coward, no denier, no 
bookworm, no dilettante. He must live of his life and for his life in 
the fullest, most consummate sense. He must realize at once and with 
the grasp of inspiration that the problem of the tall office building is 
one of the most stupendous, one of the most magnificent opportunities 
that the Lord of Nature in His beneficence has ever offered to the 
proud spirit of man. 

That this has not been perceived—indeed, has been flatly denied— 
is an exhibition of human perversity that must give us pause. 


III. 


One more consideration. Let us now lift this question into the 
region of calm, philosophic observation. Let us seek a comprehensive, 
a final solution : let the problem indeed dissolve. 

Certain critics, and very thoughtful ones, have advanced the theory 
that the true prototype of the tall office building is the classical column, 
consisting of base, shaft, and capital,—the moulded base of the column 
typical of the lower stories of our building, the plain or fluted shaft 
suggesting the monotonous uninterrupted series of office-tiers, and the 
capital the completing power and luxuriance of the attic. 

Other theorizers, assuming a mystical symbolism as a guide, quote 
the many trinities in nature and in art, and the beauty and conclusive- 
ness of such trinity in unity. They aver the beauty of prime numbers, 
the mysticism of the number three, the beauty of all things that are 
in three parts,—to wit, the day, subdividing into morning, noon, and 
night ; the limbs, the thorax, and the head, constituting the body. So, 
they say, should the building be in three parts vertically, substantially 
as before, but for different motives. 

Others, of purely intellectual temperament, hold that such a de- 
sign should be in the nature of a logical statement; it should have 
a beginning, a middle, and an ending, each clearly defined,—therefore 
again a building, as above, in three parts vertically. 

Others, seeking their examples and justification in the vegetable 
kingdom, urge that such a design shall above all things be organic. 
They quote the suitable flower with its bunch of leaves at the earth, 
its long graceful stem, carrying the gorgeous single flower. They 
point to the pine-tree,—its massy roots, its lithe, uninterrupted trunk, 
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its tuft of green high in the air. Thus, they say, should be the design 
of the tall office building: again in three parts vertically. 

Others still, more susceptible to the power of a unit than to the 
grace of a trinity, say that such a design should be struck out at a 
blow, as though by a blacksmith or by mighty Jove, or should be 
thought-born, as was Minerva, full-grown. They accept the notion of 
a triple division as permissible and welcome, but non-essential. With 
them it is a subdivision of their unit: the unit does not come from 
the alliance of the three; they accept it without murmur, provided the 
subdivision does not disturb the sense of singleness and repose. 

All of these critics and theorists agree, however, positively, un- 
equivocally, in this, that the tall office building should not, must not, 
be made a field for the display of architectural knowledge in the en- 
cyclopsedic sense; that too much learning in this instance is fully as 
dangerous, as obnoxious, as too little learning; that miscellany is ab- 
horrent to their sense; that the sixteen-story building must not consist 
of sixteen separate, distinct, and unrelated buildings piled one upon 
the other until the top of the pile is reached. 

To this latter folly I would not refer were it not the fact that nine 
out of every ten tall office buildings are designed in precisely this way 
in effect, not by the ignorant, but by the educated. It would seem, 
indeed, as though the “trained” architect, when facing this problem, 
were beset at every story, or, at most, every third or fourth story, by 
the hysterical dread lest he be in “bad form ;” lest he be not bedeck- 
ing his building with sufficiency of quotation from this, that, or the 
other “correct” building in some other land and some other time; 
lest he be not copious enough in his display of wares; lest he betray, 
in short, a lack of resource. To loosen up the touch of this cramped 
and fidgety hand, to allow the nerves to calm, the brain to cool, to re- 
flect equably, to reason naturally, seems beyond him; he lives, as it 
were, in a waking nightmare filled with the disjecta membra of archi- 
tecture. The spectacle is not inspiriting. 

As to the former and serious views held by discerning and thought- 
ful critics, I shall, with however much of regret, dissent from them 
for the purposes of this demonstration, for I regard them as secondary 
only, non-essential, and as touching not at all upon the vital spot, upon 
the quick of the entire matter, upon the true, the immovable philosophy 
of the architectural art. 

This view let me now state, for it brings to the solution of the 

roblem a final, comprehensive formula : 

All things in nature have a shape, that is to say, a form, an out- 
ward semblance, that tells us what they are, that distinguishes them 
from ourselves and from each other. 

Unfailingly in nature these shapes express the inner life, the native 
quality, of the animal, tree, bird, fish, that they present to us; they 
are so characteristic, so recognizable, that we say, simply, it is “ natu- 
ral” it should be so. Yet the moment we peer beneath this surface 
of things, the moment we look through the tranquil reflection of our- 
selves and the clouds above us, down into the clear, fluent, unfathom- 
able depths of nature, how startling is the silence of it, how amazing 
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the flow of life, how absorbing the mystery! Unceasingly the essence 
of things is taking shape in the matter of things, and this unspeakable 
process we call birth and growth. Awhile the spirit and the matter 
fade away together, and it is this that we call decadence, death. These 
two happenings seem joined and interdependent, blended into one like 
a bubble and its iridescence, and they seem borne along upon a slowly 
moving air. This air is wonderful past all understanding. 

Yet to the steadfast eye of one standing upon the shore of things, 
looking chiefly and most lovingly upon that side on which the sun 
shines and that we feel joyously to be life, the heart is ever gladdened 
by the beauty, the exquisite spontaneity, with which life seeks and 
takes on its forms in an accord perfectly responsive to its needs. It 
seems ever as though the life and the form were absolutely one and in- 
separable, so adequate is the sense of fulfilment. 

Whether it be the sweeping eagle in his flight, or the open apple- 
blossom, the toiling work-horse, the blithe swan, the branching oak, 
the winding stream at its base, the drifting clouds, over all the coursing 
sun, form ever follows function, and this is the law. Where function 
does not change, form doves not change. The granite rocks, the ever- 
brooding hills, remain for ages ; the lightning lives, comes into shape, 
and dies, in a twinkling. 

It is the pervading law of all things organic and inorganic, of all 
things physical and metaphysical, of all things human and all things 
superhuman, of all true manifestations of the head, of the heart, of 
the soul, that the life is recognizable in its expression, that form ever 
follows function. This is the law. 

Shall we, then, daily violate this law in our art? Are we so de- 
cadent, so imbecile, so utterly weak of eyesight, that we cannot per- 
ceive this truth so simple, so very simple? Is it indeed a truth so 
transparent that we see through it but do not see it? Is it really, 
then, a very marvellous thing, or is it rather so commonplace, so every- 
day, so near a thing to us, that we cannot perceive that the shape, form, 
outward expression, design, or whatever we may choose, of the tall 
office building should in the very nature of things follow the functions 
of the building, and that where the function does not change, the form 
is not to change? 

Does not this readily, clearly, and conclusively show that the lower 
one or two stories will take on a special character suited to the special 
needs, that the tiers of typical offices, having the same unchanging 
function, shall continue in the same unchanging form, and that as to 
the attic, specific and conclusive as it is in its very nature, its function 
shall equally be so in force, in significance, in continuity, in conclusive- 
ness of outward expression? From this results, naturally, spontane- 
ously, unwittingly, a three-part division,—not from any theory, symbol, 
or fancied logic. 

And thus the design of the tall office building takes its place with 
all other architectural types made when architecture, as has happened 
once in many years, was a living art. Witness the Greek temple, the 
Gothic cathedral, the medieval fortress. 

And thus, when native instinct and sensibility shall govern the 
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exercise of our beloved art; when the known law, the respected law, 
shall be that form ever follows function; when our architects shall 
cease strutting and prattling handcuffed and vainglorious in the asylum 
of a foreign school ; when it is truly felt, cheerfully accepted, that this 
law opens up the airy sunshine of green fields, and gives to us a free- 
dom that the very beauty and sumptuousness of the outworking of 
the law itself as exhibited in nature will deter any sane, any sensitive 
man from changing into license; when it becomes evident that we 
are merely speaking a foreign language with a noticeable American 
accent, whereas each and every architect in the land might, under 
the benign influence of this law, express in the simplest, most modest, 
most natural way that which it is in him to say: that he might really 
and would surely develop his own characteristic individuality, and 
that the architectural art with him would certainly become a living 
form of speech, a natural form of utterance, giving surcease to him 
and adding treasures small and great to the growing art of his land ; 
when we know and feel that Nature is our friend, not our implaca- 
ble enemy,—that an afternoon in the country, an hour by the sea, a 
full open view of one single day, through dawn, high noon, and 
twilight, will suggest to us so much that is rhythmical, deep, and eter- 
nal in the vast art of architecture, something so deep, so true, that all 
the narrow formalities, hard-and-fast rules, and strangling bonds of 
the schools cannot stifle it in us,—then it may be proclaimed that we 
are on the high-road to a natural and satisfying art, an architecture 
that will soon become a fine art in the true, the best sense of the word, 


an art that will live because it will be of the people, for the people, 
and by the people. 


Louis H. Sullivan. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE WEDDING-CAKE. 


HEN in ancient and imperial Rome a maiden was wedded ac- 

cording to confarreatio, she always carried three ears of wheat 

in her hand, while over her head was broken a simple cake of far and 

mola salsa as a presage of plenty and an ample abundance of the good 
things of life. 

In this primitive custom we see the germ from which grew the 
elaborate plum loaves and daintily beribboned boxes of luscious rich- 
ness that form so conspicuous a feature of our marriage-feasts to-day. 

The bridal wreath of an Early English bride was likewise fashioned 
of bearded (and sometimes gilded) wheaten spikes, while, on her re- 
turn from church, corn and other cereals were showered upon her and 
then carefully gathered up and consumed by the wedding guests. In 
this, also, we recognize a rude ancestor of a modern fashion, that of 
sending a newly married pair off in a small blizzard of hard, snowy 
rice. 

In thé course of time, however, the golden grain was ground and 
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made into large, thin, dry biscuits, which were gayly shattered above 
the blushing maid’s flowing locks and then distributed among the by- 
standers. To this day, too, in some portions of Highland Scotland it 
is still customary for the best man and the first bridesmaid to break an 
oatmeal cake over a young wife as she crosses the threshold of the first 
house entered after the marriage ceremony. This bannock is then 
partaken of by all the assembled friends and washed down with the 
Scotch whiskey in which they drink the health of the bride and bride- 
groom and of their respective clans. 

It is said that the old-fashioned biscuit, or cracker, was seen at 
wedding breakfasts in England as late as the eighteenth century ; but, 
if this be so, it had long been cast in the shade among modish folks by 
little rectangular buns of flour, sugar, eggs, milk, spice, and currants. 
For these sweet nuptial buns were in vogue when “ good Queen Bess” 
adorned the throne; at grand banquets hundreds of them were eaten 
with mirth and zest, and more flung to the poor people collected with- 
out to beg for “ bell-money” and “ largess,” crumbled to bits, squeezed 
through the bridal ring, poured upon the bridal crown, or carried away 
in order to induce pleasant dreams at night. 

John. Evelyn, writing of his youthful days, says, “ When I wasa 
little boy, I have seen, according to the custom then, the bride and 
bridegroom kiss over the bride-cakes at the table. It was at the latter 
end of dinner, and the cakes were laid upon one another, like the 
picture of the shew-bread in the old Bibles.” 

When, therefore, blocks of cake, enriched with almond paste and 
covered with comfits, came to be stacked in a pyramid, the step was an 
easy one to a single, solid mass. This, however, did not come to pass 
until after the Commonwealth had waxed and waned, and when the 
pastry-cooks of the Restoration were called upon to cater for the re- 
instated exiles who during their years of banishment had acquired a 
taste for French cookery. 

Many a dainty change did these seventeenth-century chefs make in 
the hitherto coarse, hearty English fare, besides introducing numerous 
sweetmeats and confections,—one particularly, sucre brélé, becoming 
extremely popular under the corrupted name of barley sugar. It was 
they, too, who put the finishing touch to the pile of wedding buns by 
icing it with a crust of hard white sugar and decorating it with devices 
and “ subtleties” figurative of the joys of matrimony. 

Still, it was a simple matter to sever this crust over the bridal 
wreath, though one might imagine that the tumbling of sticky squares 
of fruit and sweetness amidst her festal finery would have been any- 
thing but agreeable to the bride. But so important was the ceremony 
considered that, long after solid loaves became universal, parents fre- 
quently ordered two for the marriage feast,—one to be broken above 
the girl’s head and distributed to the guests, the other to adorn the 
table. Even now in certain northern counties of England it is pos- 
sible occasionally to see a wedding among the yeomanry where a 
costly Chester cake is ruthlessly knocked about and wrenched to frag- 
ments ; so devoted is Great Britain’s rural population to superstitious 
practices and hoydenish social ways. 
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It is in the famous plum loaves of Chester that we reach the top pin- 
nacle of wedding-cake glory. Those marvellous confections are justly 
celebrated, and have been for more than a hundred years, while there 
is scarce a portion of the civilized world to which they are not sent, 
carefully packed in air-tight, tin-lined cases, West Indian, Australian, 
and, of course, American brides delighting to have them, as well as 
those wedded within the queen’s domain. 

“The Historic Bride-Cake Makers of the Royal Family”—that is 
what George Augustus Sala styled Mr. B and his sons. Indeed, 
royalty has, from generation to generation, been pleased to crown its 
nuptial banquets with their three-tiered loaves, five feet high, which 
often have to be built up on the board by men especially delegated for 
the purpose. It is not only in the excellence of their recipe that these 
skilled confectioners excel, but also in the clever way they have of 
studying the tastes of the bride and groom (whenever it is possible) 
and giving a touch of individuality to the ornamentations. 

Thus, the cake prepared for the Duke and Duchess of York in 
1893 was lavishly garnished with May blossoms and the white rose of 
York, among which were deftly intermingled a thistle, a shamrock, . 
and a leek. In bas-relief likewise appeared the bridegroom’s ships the 
Thrush and Melampus, as well as a profusion of ocean emblems, dol- 
phins, sea-weed, and Cupids reposing in shells, all modelled in the 
finest white sugar. It was a triumph of confectionary art, as was also 
that designed for the duke’s father and mother thirty years before. 
That was surmounted by a temple embedded in orange-blossoms and 
silver leaves, while above was poised the tiny god of Love holding the 
three feathers of the Prince of Wales. If desired, the characteristics 
of private parties are worked out in the same manner. 

There are changes of fashion in wedding-cake ornamentation, as in 
everything else, and new designs are being constantly devised. Of 
late, natural flowers, such as orange-blossoms, lilies of the valley, and 

_ Bride roses, have been much in vogue; but in order to keep them fresh 
it is necessary to have narrow white porcelain cups, filled with water, 
sunk amid the more substantial decorations. 

We have grown far too refined for breaking cakes and scrambling 
for the fragments, but the sentiment still lives in the dainty satin-tied 
boxes, containing portions of the bridal loaf, which are distributed 
among friends and acquaintances far and near. Twenty-five years ago, 
these had slices of a white almond-flavored cake as well as the black, 
but now the plum alone is used. 

At Chester these boxes are frequently sent out direct from the great 
firm to those for whom they are intended, and are much larger than 
those presented in this country. A Chester box holds fully half a 
pound, and is fancifully done up with a favor and a sprig of orange- 
blossom. Nothing, however, could be more attractive than some of 
the little silken and satin cases prepared by our American caterers, 
with a graceful silver monogram on top. 

The wedding-cake of to-day is a model of modern luxury, and no 
marriage festivity is considered complete without the rich, spicy plum 
loaf, elaborately decorated, which, during the progress of the ages, has 
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been evolved from the three ears of wheat borne by a confarreatio 
bride and the plain little cake of far and mola salsa that figured at the 


weddings of ancient Rome. 
Agnes Carr Sage. 





ABOUT WIDOWS. 


T often strikes an observer that while Americans are by all odds 
the best husbands in the world, universally conceded to be more 
generous, more considerate, more attentive to their wives than the men 
of any other nation, they do not provide for the “ relict” with the care 
and forethought that characterize Europeans. It does not do to take 
any chances in Europe, and carelessness or neglect to look to the future 
of a wife in the event of death does not result, as in this country it 
may possibly do, in her being comfortably supported somehow, some- 
where; it means the poor-house, or the Serpentine, or worse,—certain 
degradation and starvation in some form,—at best the miseries of gen- 
teel pauperism. ‘The result is that when a European marries he makes 
settlements; he buys a home; he lays by, if he is in business, a rainy- 
day “ie ; he keeps his weather eye open; he remembers that he is 
mortal. 

Not so the American, asarule. He is a man of big projects, of 
optimistic temperament, of generous ideas, and of improvident views. 
He feels that Smith may die any day, but that he is “good for fifty 

ears.” He is not surprised in the least to hear that Brown has failed, 

ut he is confident that he will make (and leave) a million or more. 
He hears that Jones has made unfortunate investments and been 
“bitten” in Consolidated Midland, but it does not occur to him that 
his own hundred thousand in some other stock is by no means secure. 
The general hopefulness of a big, young, successful nation affects him 
powerfully without his being aware of it, and he feels that prosperity 
will always be his portion. If he is rich, he denies his wife nothing. 
He will give her anything she wants or fancies, spend a fortune on her 
and never feel the shoe pinch, send her to Europe every year, give her 
all the diamonds she covets, allow her to entertain extravagantly, do 
anything for her except provide clearly, definitely, for her future in 
the event of his own death. If he thinks of such a possibility at all 
it is generally in a large, loose, incredulous fashion. “Oh, I'll pull 
through. I'll keep a stiff upper lip. Doctors don’t know everything. 
Or if I don’t, Lucy will be all right. She can go and live with Tom 
or Jenny, or get a little home somewhere.” 

Many a man dismisses uncomfortable doubts and warnings with 
just such superficial treatment, and then goes to a supper at Delmon- 
ico’s, or the theatre, or Wall Street, and forgets all about them. And 
then what happens is this. One picks up the morning paper and reads, 
“Suddenly, at his residence, 559 Hightower Street, of heart disease, 
Walter Thompson, aged 69. The friends of the family are invited to 
be present at the funeral, which will take place at 3 o’clock P.M.” 
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Then, in a great many cases, chaos comes for poor Lucy. Very often 
she finds that her Walter has left no will. Or she finds his affairs all 
in confusion. Or she discovers that, after having lived for twenty 
years in Hightower Street like a rich woman, she has nothing what- 
ever,—no home, and no money. 

When this amazing and distressing fact is made perfectly plain to 
her, she sells her furniture and goes to live with Tom, or perhaps to 
board. If Tom is a good son, he receives her with a decent show of 
cordiality and kindness, while he wonders what his wife Maria will 
say and do. She generally says and does a good deal, and does not 
in the least resemble that model for all daughters-in-law, Ruth the 
Moabitess. Indeed, she makes it painfully clear that she would be 
only too thankful to be left alone with her husband, and that she 
would gladly allow and arrange for this Naomi to lodge almost any- 
where rather than in her son’s home. Feeling herself uninvited, un- 
loved, not wanted, finding that her room is needed for Maria’s friends, 
her orders to the servants disregarded utterly, her son alienated, or 
allowed to be with her only under protest and strict surveillance, her 
friends regarded as bores, her wishes as preposterous demands, poor 
Lucy Naomi revolts some day, packs her trunks, and goes to Jenny, 
as she has often thought of doing all along. She now exchanges the 
active hostility of Maria for the cold civilities and scant courtesies of 
Jenny’s husband, perhaps; and so the slow years go by, and bring her 
to an unloved, untended, lonely old age, without peace or dignity, 
comfort or independence. And all because her husband was too selfish 
or too thoughtless to provide against such possibilities. 

As a last resort, she often goes to board. Who has not seen her, 
“lone and lorn” and often as “contrary” as Mrs, Gummidge, sitting 
solitary at the strange board, or lying ill in the cheerless second story 
front, or lingering in the shabby parlor down-stairs for a little human 
interest, cheer, and fellowship? Sometimes Tom has borrowed and 
spent all that she had, and then allowed Maria to cast her off. Some- 
times Jenny, being poor, has virtually fleeced her mother, that her 
husband and children may have certain luxuries and advantages, nor 
troubled herself to be kind or grateful in return, 

Sometimes a bare pittance has been left poor Mrs. Thompson. 
Society points a moral and adorns a tale with her case, and wonders 
what on earth the defunct Walter did with all his money. The only 
wonderful thing is that Walter, or any man with good sense and good 
feeling, should die and leave his wife to such a fate, when a little love, 
thought, care, and business ability might have kept her surrounded 
and shielded, as in his lifetime, by honorable and agreeable conditions, 
i own hearth, servants, and income, however modest the scale of 

iving. 

Many things contribute to bring about such a result in the case of 
ill-matched, semi-detached couples. Where there is no real confidence 
and sympathy between the husband and wife, the real state of a man’s 
affairs, or health, even, is not suspected by the person most inter- 
ested. But there are many good wives, gentle, trustful, ignorant, who 
fare no better as widows because their proper protectors have left them 
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to discover for themselves that there are ungrateful, unloving, selfish 
children, adventurers, tyrants, bullies, and cheats, in this sad world of 
ours, and that such a bird is as sure to get into hot water and be 
plucked of every feather as the sun to shine on the unjust, unless her 
husband has had the wit or the forethought to put her in a position 
which will insure for her respect, comfort, and independence. 

A certain very brilliant legal light, whose experience of human 
nature and knowledge of the world had made him thoroughly aware 
of this fact, said with a chuckle of satisfaction to a friend, “I have 
been setting my house in order. I have been feeling rather queer 
lately, and I don’t mean to leave my simple-hearted little wife to the 
tender mercies of anybody. She would give her last cent to her 
children. She thinks every man she meets is fit to be a bank presi- 
dent. She doesn’t know a thing about business. Well, I have left her 
a million, but in such a way that nobody can rob or swindle or impose 
upon her when I am gone. I defy the whole human family to do it. 
She isn’t a clever woman, but she is the best and sweetest in this world, 
and has made me as good a wife as any man ever had. And the least 
I can do for her in return is to see that she remains as happy as she 
has made me, so far as money can make her so. It took me a month 
to think the thing out, but my will is a jewel. You see, all our 
children are as clever and as self-willed as——” 

“Their father,” put in the judge’s friend. 

“ Exactly. And if I were sure that they would love her as I do, 
I should not have gone to the trouble of devising ways and means to 
tie up my estate as I have done; but I am not,—not at all so. And 
if I were sure of them, I couldn’t possibly be sure of the men and 
women they will marry. So I have arranged things in such a way 
that they will all be on their knees to her, and I mean that she shall 
confer, not ask, favors for the remainder of her life.” 

He was as good as his word, and it is a pity that his will is not the 
received legal model for all such documents, Judge Coke’s widow is 
the envy of every other in her own community. Many, unremitting, 
and brilliant have been the efforts and plans of a number of people to 
get and spend that million. But the judge was more than a match 
for them all. His gentle, yielding wife still lives in her own beautiful 
home, to which she was taken as a bride, surrounded by the friends, 
the associations, the possessions, of a lifetime. Her children rise up 
and call her blessed, for she is always giving them good gifts, and 
always lamenting that she can’t lift this mortgage, invest in that 


scheme, do-fifty things, because of “dear papa’s will, you know, dear.” 
Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
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a. blind god is but snow-blind, after all, 
And gets his sight when Love’s black night doth fall. 
Carrie Blake Morgan, 
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A LABOR LEADER. 


ES, ’twas me that bossed the strike at Boltonville, and it wouldn’t 

have happened but for Mary Jane. 

I was dumfounded when Mary Jane died. You could have 
knocked me down with a feather: she hadn’t give me no quit-notice. 
*Twas the fust onrespectful thing she’d done sence we was married. 
You see, it all depends on how much you know about governin’ a 
woman whether marriage is a failure. You must commence as you 
are a-goin’ to hold out; and, I must say, she done me proud. 

I'd: been ’prenticed to an iron foundry when I was young, and had 
learned it pretty well, but though I had worked off and on as much 
as I could, still I found that any regularity and confinement to work- 
hours didn’t agree with my constitution. The Snyders is all that way, 
and I take arter them more than the rest of kin, so I believed in 
lookin’ out fer a rainy day and bein’ judicious. 

It’s all wrong to have a wife and kids dependin’ on one poor 
laborin’-man fer support, with nothin’ to fall back on if Providence 
kicks on him. So in thinkin’ about marryin’ I looks round ’mongst 
the women-folks, makin’ out that I didn’t keer fer none of ’em in 
partic’lar. I knowed very well that women is only too glad to git a 
husband, and all their offish ways and airs is only a bait to ketch us. 

I didn’t keer much ’bout beauty, but I picked out Mary Jane on 
account of her raisin’, Her mother was one of the best workers in 
town, and her pa hadn’t had to do a stroke of work fer years: so Mary 
Jane hadn’t no nonsense in .her head and was used to bein’ self-sup- 

rtin’. 
is She warn’t troubled with edication, and didn’t think much; she 
was used to takin’ her thinkin’ ready-made, which was all right if I 
did the thinkin’, and I was always ready to do it, and to answer any 
question, if I wasn’t drunk, and she could always wait fer that. 

So I married Mary Jane. I told her how weakly I was the fust 
thing, that I couldn’t stand confinement in shops, nor long hours, nor 
too much exercise ; all the Snyders had been that way. Uncle Job’s 
fust wife’s cousin had died of small-pox, and his wife died of gallopin’ 
consumption and cancer. 

I told her workin’men hadn’t no rights nowadays; I never got no 
job that suited me; the men I worked fer never treated me right; 
they hadn’t paid me what I was wuth, and they all had a spite ag’in’ 
me. Mary Jane was a sensible woman, and seed how it was from the 
fust ; besides, she was a fust-class washer. She kept up her washin’ 
right straight along when she found I was weakly. 

She warn’t no financier. Women isn’t. ’Tain’t a good plan to 
trust them with money: so I took the money and spent it. Mary 
Jane hadn’t no reason to complain: I always spent the money just like 
I had earned it. 

Well, jest as we was gittin’ on in the world Mary Jane up and 
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died. I never did see how she come to do it without gittin’ my 
‘opinion on it, and I ort to bear her a grudge fer doin’ it and leavin’ 
me with the children to pervide fer. 

It is a hard world fer a poor man with six motherless children to 
look arter, and none of ’em big enough to help him, and some years 
before they would be old enough to work. 

So I put them in an orphan asylum, and things got wuss and wuss 
with me. The widder Jenkins warned me out of her house; but I 
didn’t mind till O’Riley at the free-lunch counter told me he’d h’ist me 
if I come thar ag’in. I warn’t afraid of O’Riley, but I felt delicate 
about goin’ arter sech talk as that. 

I used to set on the pork-barrel in front of Davis’s store and study 
the situation, but the long and short of it was that I should have to do 
somethin’, and it looked mighty like my brain wouldn’t keep me from 
work. 
Well, times got harder and harder, and thar warn’t no help fer it, 
so I made up my mind that I would go to Boltonville to the iron- 
works, I struck ’em fer a job, and got it, fer they was short o’ hands. 

The head of the firm I jest took a dislike to at once. I had 
knowed him when he was a boy. Bolton was middle-aged, and had 
sharp gray eyes that seemed to look straight through a feller. He had 
jest cut down wages. I found he had been payin’ pretty fair prices, 
but the bizness was a-gittin’ dull, he’d lost some big contracts, and the 
long and short of it was he’d announced that the scale of wages would 
have to be lowered in order to run the mills without losin’ money. 

Thar was consider’ble growlin’, and things was kinder ticklish, I 
could see. The hull concern, overseers and all, seemed sorter uppish 
in thar ways and hard to git along with, and it didn’t take me long to 
see that somethin’ would have: to be done, and that I would have it 
to do: so I studied the men and the situation, and laid my plans 
accordin’. I had j’ined the Labor Union, and stood in with some of 
the leaders. 

Bimeby some of the boys asked me over to one of the meetin’s, 
and, as I had always been thought great at public speakin’, I felt tol’- 
able calm and c’lected when they asked me to speak to the boys, Thar 
was a big sprinklin’ of furriners, mostly Hungarians. They didn’t 
none of ’em seem to like water, inside or out, but I seed they was a 
— gang that you could make do anything you wanted if they got 
riled. 
Sneezosky seemed to be their leader, and I had made it my biz- 
ness to git the inside track with him. He was a big man, with the 
dirtiest face and the biggest voice I ever knowed. I selected him fer 
his voice, fer I knowed he could outhowl anything in town, and a 
strong voice goes a long way towards formin’ public opinion. If I 
could furnish idees, he’d keep ’em a-bilin’ afore the public: so I stuck 
to him. 

But thar was another man, Dick Halsted, the only man thar I was 
afeared of, fer a right smart lot of the fellers looked to him fer idees. 
He was fer a-toadyin’ to capital; a-tellin’ about our duties to em- 
ployers, ’bout steady, honest work, and savin’ every cent and puttin’ it 
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in the bank, and readin’-rooms ’stead of saloons, workmen’s libraries, 
loan association building, and all sech truck. 

He was ’g’inst labor an’ fer capital, ’g’inst workin’men’s rights: so 
at the fust meetin’ I gits up and I says, “ Feller-citizens and feller- 
laborers, it does me proud to see you here to-night, all in the int’rust 
of united labor. It’s a great thing, boys, this all hangin’ together ; 
‘e pluribus unum,’ which means, ‘united we stand, divided we fall.’ 
If [’m proud of anything in this world, it’s this hard hand——” 

“Show us your paw,” called a voice from some corner. 

I held out my hands; they was black enough to suit, so I went 
on: “TI tell you, it does me proud to think that labor is a-h’istin’ her- 
self, and we are all hustlin’ fer the top rail. The time’s a-comin’ when 
we can say to these money-bag fellers, ‘ You give us the prices fer work 
we ask, or you’ve got to drop your bizness ; we ain’t a-goin’ to low any 
bizness that ain’t run ’cordin’ to our idees; the day is a-comin’ when 
we're a-goin’ to have our own.’” The boys cheered a little, and I 
knowed I had struck water, so to speak. 

“Yes, boys, the day is a-comin’ when we'll have money, and fine 
houses, and hosses and kerridges, and hold up our hands with the best 
of ’em.” The applause was consider’ble, so I went on. “ We are as 
good and better than the men we works fer, and our wives and childern 
is as good as theirn. We’ain’t had no college edication, we ‘ain’t stuffed 
our heads with no cast-off trumpery languages, nor a-studyin’ to cheat 
poor laborin’-men out of their rights.” 

Thar was a sorter growl down in the furriners’ corner. “ No, my 


feller-laborers, we ‘ain’t edicated ourselves plum foolish, and to fool 


others: a 


A voice—Halsted’s—says, impidently, ‘“ You ’ain’t no need to 
edicate yourself that way.” 

That was beneath my notice, so I proceeded, a-feelin’ my way. “I 
can tell you, boys, all ’bout this man Bolton. He went to the same 
school with me. He was a poor boy, with nothin’ to brag of. I was 
jest as good as he, but he didn’t like to work with his hands, so he 
made up his mind to git his money out of the honest sweat of the poor 
laborin’-man ; so he crammed his head with learnin’, and now look at 
him: ‘the is a-doin’ nothin’ but a-settin’ in his office, a-plannin’ how to 
git the dollars out of us. Now, here Bolton says we kin look at the 
books and see that the past year he’s been a-losin’ money ; but, my 
feller-laborers, it’s easy to fix them books so as to fool us. Don’t you 
b’lieve any sech stuff. The Union we b’long to has fixed the scale of 
prices fer our work, and Bolton ain’t a-payin’ us ’cordin’ to it. That’s 
what we must hang to.” 

The cheerin’ comes in lively on this, but I noticed Halsted and his 
crowd sorter groaned. 

“ Jest look at me and Bolton: I’m poor, Bolton’s rich. I have to 
earn my bread by the sweat of my brow; Bolton sets up in a fine 
office and writes all day. I have to work in the mills; Bolton goes to 
Europe. I jest keep the wolf from the door; Bolton has fine dinners 
and wines. I walk; he rides. My poor old woman died in poverty ; 
his wife has her diamonds. My little childern is in an orphanage”— 

Vou. LVII.—27 
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I stopped and wiped my eyes—“his childern has everything they 
wants. 

“Stuff and nonsense!’ called out Halsted, and his fellers tried to 
catcall me, but they was downed by my crowd, the furriners, led by 
Sneezosky. 

It sorter inspirated me. “ Yes, I”haven’t bread to give my poor 
childern.” (Thar ain’t nothin’ like orphans to stir up folks with.) 

I wiped my eyes with my sleeve; my boys come down handsome 
with their heels, but Halsted called out, “ Don’t leak, Snyder: ’twould 
be wastin’ poor whiskey.” 

I made up my mind that I warn’t a-goin’ to have no monkeyin’ 
from Halsted and his gang, so I spreads out my arms and clinches my 
fist, and says,— 

“T lays it afore my friends. The Constitution gives every man a 
right to doas he pleases and to speak his mind. Are you a-goin’ to see 
that I have a fair show ?” 

“ H’ist ’em out!” says Sneezosky. “ Down with Bolton’s spies!” 
They started like they was a-goin’ to wipe up the earth with Halsted’s 
boys, but somehow they stopped in front of their fists and done con- 
sider’ble jabberin’ instead. The men in the hall was a-gittin’ oneasy, 
and I seed that right now was my time. 

“Who'll jine me in a fight ’g’inst capital? Who'll speak a word 
fer the poor laborin’-man, the bone and sinew of the world? Who'll 
strike fer the old scale prices? Who'll rise to put down oppression ?” 
I was jest a-shoutin’ myself hoarse, and finally yelled, “ Down with 
the tyrants!” 

Sneezosky come to my relief, and howled, “A strike!” The boys 
took it up, and yelled ’emselves hoarse. “A strike for our rights!” 

Halsted sprang onter a table. “Men, are ye crazy, to be led by 
sech talk? We've nothin’ to complain of. We're treated fair and 
square. If we does our duty, Bolton does his. He ain’t a-payin’ us 
as much as the Union orders, but if we strike we don’t get nothin’, we 
lose our job, and our families starve.” 

“A strike! A strike!” yelled the crowd, catchin’ a breath. They 
howled and howled, and I hadn’t miscalculated on Sneezosky’s voice 
none too much: he drowned out everything. The men that was onde- 
cided j’ined our side, and we carried the day and ordered the strike. 


It turned out that Bolton was a tough customer. When the com- 
mittee went to his office and stated what our minds were sot on, he 
says, short and sharp, “ Men, I have just this to say: I am the judge 
of how to run my own business. If you don’t want to work for 
these prices, you have a right to quit, and I have a right to hire men 
in your places, which I shall do. Good-day.” 

After we’d had a council, we decided the mills shouldn’t work. 
We had some trouble with Halsted, and did a heap of reasonin’, but we 
had ’em in a tight place: Halsted and his crowd belonged to the Union, 
and of course had to quit with us, whether they wanted to or not. 

Bolton was as good as his word, and got in a new gang of 
workers, and the mills was a-workin’ full time. 
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Sneezosky had sorter follered me till now, but he b’iled up sech a 
head of steam that he got plum crazy, and he talked to the men in 
broke-up English and his own lingo, and the whole of it was to the 
effect that we orter stop them new men Bolton had hired from workin’. 
They was a-wrongin’ us. We had a right to Bolton’s money, his 
house, and everything we could lay jaws to. We warn’t a-goin’ to be 
bothered by laws nor nothin’: we must march on the works. That 
was what he kept a-howlin’ fer. Sneezosky had got beyond me,— 
which, as I had trained him, wasn’t respectful. 

We'd spread the news of the strike fur and near, and thar was 
squads of men j’inin’ us from all over the country, so we was a-gittin’ 
stronger every day. Everything was lovely, and drinks was plenty. 
Thar had been consider’ble sympathy strikes on our account, and I 
knowed the eyes of the world was upon us. 

I had been a-tellin’ the boys this one day at the Union Hall, when 
into the midst of us bust in Sneezosky and his gang, headed by a red 
flag. They was a onery-lookin’ set, a-carryin’ brickbats, shovels, 
stones, old iron kettles, shot-guns, pistols, clubs, and yellin’ like mad, 
“On to the works! Open Bolton’s safe! Git his money and divide!” 
and sech-like. 

The idee jest took us all ; now was the time to rise ’g’inst tyranny 
and show Bolton what he had to deal with. Up went the howl, “On 
to the works! On to the works!” and off they went. “I started too, 
but I changed my mind and struck out for Halsted’s to see what he 
was a-doin’. 

Halsted’s was a little house he’d built fer his ma, who kept house 
fer him, he bein’ a widderer with a year-old brat. He’d pretty near 
paid fer it, and folks said he took mighty good keer of the old lady, 
and they were sot on each other. 

The door was part-way open, and I walked in and took a look 
round. The old woman, a meek, quiet sort of body, sot still at the 
fur eend of the room. She held the baby, a-larfin’ and a-cooin’ in her 
arms, but she didn’t seem to notice it very much. Somehow I thought 
she was a-prayin’, fer she’d look ’way off, and then down at the baby. 
““Where’s Dick?” I asked her. She looked round at me and hugged 
the baby closer. “ He’s gone,” she said, and turned away. 

I went out and started in to find the crowd ag’in. Well, they 
surely was a sight to see. We had the pick of all the tough trash 
from all the towns around, and they’d got worked up fer a fight. 
Down the streets we went, a-whoopin’ and a-howlin’ and a-breakin’ 
and smashin’ winders. 

-The perlice was a-comin’ on behind us, a-wavin’ thar clubs and 
a-urgin’ us to bequiet. I never ag’in expect tosee sech fun. We filled 
up the streets. Some of us walked, some run, some limped, some jumped 
in the air and screamed, but with us all it was, “On to the works! 
On to the works! Pull down the mills! Drive the men out !” 

On our way we made everybody jine us. We was a-pantin’ to git 
inside Bolton’s mills, give him a knock-down, mash his men, break 
open his safe, and set fire to his mills. 

I wasn’t in front of the crowd, as I wasn’t strong, and the men 
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was a-relyin’ on me to direct em. I felt obleeged to be keerful, so I 
wasn’t fur from the eend of the percession. I’! never fergit the sight 
of that crowd. Thar was thousands of ’em,—a black, swayin’, 
bubblin’-over sea of faces, a-hollerin’ and clawin’ the air like hun 

wolves, and foamin’ at the mouth. On from one street to t’other one 
we rushed. Nobody dared to stop us. Everything got out of our 
way. The streets was left to us, and on we went to Bolton’s works. 

The yard enclosin’ the buildin’s was a square, and had a wall 
a good twenty foot high, so the works was somethin’ like a fort, but we 
was quite sure that none of the mill men was armed, and we knew our 
boys could knock in the walls easy. As we come up the street, we 
was jest a-pantin’ and a-prancin’. Sneezosky was a-wavin’ his red 
flag, and they was a-shoutin’, “‘ Burn the works! Kill the men! Blow 
up Bolton!’ 

I looks up to the works, and somehow I wished I wasn’t in it. 
Ag’inst our army they warn’t no show fer ’em, and we was a-surgin’ 
towards ’em. Soon we'd tear~’em to pieces. Still, nothin’ we could 
see was a-goin’ on, and we was where we could ’most see the little 
man-holes or turrets on the walls where the yardmen kept watch. 
“Down with ’em! Kill the rats! Kill the tyrant! Burn ’em! 
On, boys!” \ Sneezosky give a frantic wave of his flag, and them as 
had guns was a-firin’ at the walls. Fer a while thar warn’t no sound 
from inside, not a sign of anything, and it give me a kind of cur’us 
feelin’, not knowin’ what was a-comin’ next. 

All to wunst the big gates swings open, and fer a second the crowd 
fell back. I climbed up in a door-way of a house and looked over the 
heads of the crowd. Fllin’ up the gate-way stood a long gray line, a 
line that didn’t move nor waver, and the sun a-strikin’ of it flashed 
out sparkles of steel all along.’ The Boltonville Rifles. I ’spected 
the crowd would break and run. No; thar was a growl went up, and 
then a great angry cry, as old Simpkins, the mayor, stepped forward 
to read the Riot Act. “Stone the rats! Kill ’em!” 

Halsted, down in front of the crowd, jumps up on a barrel and 
yells out, “ Boys, are ye mad? Are ye crazy, to break law and lose 
your own lives?” The crowd broke out in a great roar like a mad bull, 
and swept forrard, a-throwin’ itself on the soldiers like a great wave. 

The air was black with stones, clubs, and everything that could 
knock down. I could see the fiyin’ things a-landin’ in the midst of 
the soldiers, a-knockin’ some of ’em down, and a-hurtin’ others. 
“ Don’t be afeard! The cowards won’t shoot! They dassn’t!” An- 
other awful yell from the crowd, and the second time ag’in’ the Rifles 
they rushes. 

From where I was perched I could see the captain of the Rifles. 
I reckon his left arm was broke by a stone or somethin’, fer it hung 
helpless-like, but with his right he waved his sword over his head, 
and up through the screeching mob I heard “ Fire !”’ 

Somehow o’ nights I see and hear the mixed-up sights and sounds 
of a long line of fire and smoke, of crackin’ musketry, cries fer 
mercy, and awful cusses, of groans and screeches, and yells of pain 
and rage. The crowd fell back in an instant; they had reckoned on 
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blank cartridges. Then up ag’in howls Sneezosky, “ At ’em, the gray 
devils!’ Them Hungarians loves fights. The crowd gives another - 
pull forrard, and I think the Rifles is bound to be done fer, when jest 
then I sees somethin’ round and glitterin’ pulled forrard through the 
gray line. 

“The Gatlin’ gun! The Gatlin’ gun! They’ll shell the street! 
Run! Run! Run fer life?’ These was some of the howls, and 
the skeered and panic-struck crowd come a-rarin’ and a-tearin’ back 
on itself. The critturs was a-throttlin’ and a-tearin’ one another, 
a-wrigglin’, a-twistin’, clubbin’, tramplin’, and grindin’ down heaps 
of thar own gang. They was like wolves let loose on themselves, as 
they come tearin’ backwards. I stove in the door ag’in’ which I 
was a-leanin’, run into the empty house, and hid in thecellar. I hadn’t 
no constitution to meet that crowd. The Snyders was always weakly. 


About dark I crawled out, and, thinkin’ the perlice might ’a’ come 
forrard by this time, I crept round the-back alley and onter a parallel 
street. The place looked sorter deserted, but, lookin’ ahead, I sees a 
light at Halsted’s and a group of folks around the door. Thinkin’ I 
could hear how things was a-goin’ on, I goes forrard and stops. They 
didn’t notice me, but I heerd one of ’em say, “So fur he’s the only 
one killed; there’s heaps wounded, though.” 

I wanted to hear more about it, and went on up to the door. The 
boys didn’t take any notice of me, and I went in. The door of the 
little front room was wide open, but I stopped short. Thar was a lot 
of men and women huddled close and once in a while whisperin’ to 
each other, but still nobody paid any ’tention to me. 

I peeps over the shoulders of one of the men, and thar, stretched 
out on the floor, his head restin’ in Mrs. Halsted’s lap, lay Dick. He 
was plum dead and stiff, and a pool of blood had run from his body 
onter the bare floor. 

The old woman’s face was as set and stiff as his’n. She was 
a-lookin’ straight ahead like she didn’t see nothin’, with sorter glassy 
eyes, her gray hair all a-stragglin’ down around her face. Somethin’ 
in her face skeered me. 

- The year-old toddler was a-pullin’ at its pa and tryin’ to make him 
take notice. I kept very still, a-peepin’ over John Conly’s head, and 
didn’t think the old woman saw me, nor nobody. I was mistaken. 

Somehow those awful eyes caught mine; then they changed cur’us- 
like, and she lifted herself to front me. I somehow couldn’t look 
away from her, as she unkivered her son’s face. Her voice wasn’t 
loud nor screechin’, but it made the cold creeps run over me. 

“Look at my son! This day’s work is yours! You stirred the 
men up, you that never did an honest day’s work in your life! You 
teched match to the powder what did this! You killed my son! 
Murderer !” 

Just then the toddler reached down and dabbled its little fingers in 
the fast-thickenin’ blood on the floor, looked at me with a wonderin’ 


look on its face, and then back at its blood-stained little hands. 
i" Clare E. Robie. 
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A LITTLE ESSAY ON LOVE. 


TEVENSON is the authority for the story of a famous French 
theorist who was hotly debating a point in his club, when the 
objection was raised by his opponent that he argued without premise, 
as he had never experienced the emotion of love. He arose, left the, 
society, and did not return until he considered that he had supplied the 
defect in his education. ‘“ Now,” he remarked on entering, “I am in a 
position to continue the discussion.” He had not perhaps penetrated 
very deeply into the subject; but the story indicated right thinking, 
and a commendable spirit of self-sacrifice in the cause of humanity ~ 
and the advancement of science. . 
But, even with the assistance of careful research and painstaking 
experiment, this subject is a difficult one for profitable discussion. 
Somebody has said that everybody in the world understands the word 
“ facts” in “an occult sense of his own,”’ and surely the same observa- 
tion applies to the word “love.” We have no fundamental principle 
to go upon; for we have the best and most indisputable evidence—his * 
own word, indeed—that each new lover loves as never man loved 
before. 

I consulted the most able statistician of my acquaintance, in his 
unofficial capacity, as to the probable number of lovers the world has 
contained since its creation ; and for once he was at a loss, and could 
help me only by a rough guess that it was “several billions, certainly.” 
He, however, by careful computation and comparison of statistics ar- 
rived at the conclusion that each lover averaged three serious and five 
semi-serious affairs in the course of his life. This calculation ‘brings 
the noble army of lovers up to a number frightful for the rationalist 
to contemplate, and reduces the probability of agreeing upén a finite 
basis of operation to an almost definite impossibility. There is a very 
popular fallacy to the effect that a fundamental principle is necessary 
to a reasonable discussion, and there are some orthodox and very con- 
servative persons who characterize a discussion lacking this agreement . 
as “inconsequential ;” but these are Philistines in the courts of love ; 
and, though there is no denying that the statement holds good in most 
cases, in this particular case, where, however varied and complex the 
emotions aroused, there is a prescribed phraseology for the expression 
of those emotions, “‘catch-words” of necessity acquire an unwonted 
importance, and, instead of being only stepping-stones to a common 
understanding, almost achieve the dignity of fundamental principles 
in themselves. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica says, in its definition of “love,” 
“The principle of sympathetic and pleasurable attraction in feeling 
and thinking beings ;” again, “that feeling of predilection or solici- 
tude for, or delight in, certain individuals ;” again, “a desire for the 
companionship, the possession, or the promotion, of an object.” To 
the well-regulated mind it savors of heresy to dispute such authority, 
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but at least we may be allowed the suggestion that our encyclopedist 
would not have been permitted to speak in that excessively severe 
French club. 

One essayist defines “ love” as “a decidedly and utterly irrational 
predilection for a certain object amongst a great class of similar objects ; 
which said object to the general sense of mankind does not differ ma- 
terially from many other objects of the same class.” This definition 
may be objected to as cynical, not to say pedantic; but it should be 
received leniently, for this essayist’s biography shows that he had a 
hard-won reputation as an epigrammatist to sustain, and had besides 
been unfortunate with the fairer sex. 

A gentleman with the unromantic name of Samuel Daniel advances 
his opinion that ' 


Love is a sickness full of woes, 
All remedies refusing ; 
A plant that most with cutting grows, 
ost barren with best using. 


Shakespeare says “it is a madness, and as well deserves the madhouse 
and the whip” as the more generally accepted cases of insanity. A 
more modern writer calls it “the greatest thing in the world.” Be it 
what it may, life would be a howling wilderness without it; and in 
saying so I have not only the courage of my convictions, but the ad- 
vantage of thinking with the majority. This last observation has 
what Mr. Stevenson, in speaking of a similar observation of his own, 


calls “an air of simple nobility, not unworthy of Cincinnatus.” But 
Cincinnatus is out of date, and Dobson laments that 


We shut our hearts up nowadays 

Like some old music-box that plays 

Unfashionable airs that raise 
Derisive pity. 


The times are out of joint, and the world has forgotten how to 
love. We feel an “ unreasoning predilection,” but we stop and reason ; 
and “let but the faintest gleam of reason play, and fancy’s fairy fabric 
fades away.” The fine old day when love-lorn damsels pined, and 
gallant knights dared dangers dire and died to win a smile, is gone 
forever. True love lies buried in the tomb of Romeo. Doubtless 
there are some notable exceptions ; else why do we read in the morning 
papers of some unhappy kitchen-girl who has cut her throat with the 
bread-knife because her sweetheart has fallen a victim to the charms 
of the nursery-maid across the way? A paragraph like that tickles 
the fancy and rouses the dormant romance which lies deep in every 
soul. It has a delicate rococo flavor ; it savors of the heroic. 

Most people, if they feel any predilection at all, content themselves 
with a very lukewarm preference. It is safer, no doubt, but hardly so 
picturesque. Once in a while one hears, or, better still, sees, a man 
who goes in for a regular heart-breaking, fool-making, until-death-do- 
us-part passion ; and then what a huge interest we all do take in him, 
to be sure! How we all pity his despair, and admire his disinter- 
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estedness, and applaud his public spirit in making such a spectacle of 
himself’! 

The present generation take themselves very seriously, and are live 
enough in other matters, but for true love and the graceful accomplish- 
ment of love-making they have no time, and that man who was born (not 
made) for the pursuit of the gentle art tramples his convictions under 
foot, and struggles with a fair success to acquire an “emotional torpor.” 

What is the world coming to? I heard the other day of a young 
professional man whose mother was advising him to get married, to 
get himself a wife, and that young man told his mother he would 
rather have a horse and buggy! But these are generalities, Equally 
important with a clear appreciation of the generally accepted meaning 
of our word is a certain understanding of the possible cause and prob- 
able effect of the “‘ pretty madness.” The causes are many; but the 
greatest of these are propinquity and ennui. Oneé captious critic and 
would-be cynic has objected that these words are synonymes; but per- 
haps he.has been unfortunate in his neighbors. Propinquity does not 
necessarily mean one’s next-door neighbor; though there are several 
well-authenticated cases where otherwise prudent young men have 
succumbed to the fascinations of adjacent damsels because of the steep 
and rocky road which led to town. Propinquity means easily to be 
got at; and for the other, happy the human being who needs a defini- 
tion of ennui. When the spirit of boredom takes hold of a man, 
does he not find himself investing with an “angel brightness” that 
being who is not only easily to be got at, but who seems to offer a 
refuge from the horror of rusticity or the haunting cares of business, 
and even promises an escape from an enforced and too constant associa- 
tion with himself? “Love not, love not, ye hapless sons of clay !” 
To him who feels the sproutings of this spurious tenderness I say, be 
careful of thyself! Stocks may rise, or one may move to town, and 
in this world of sorrow there is nothing which brings such cold despair, 
which so chills the heart and freezes the blood, as the necessity of 
“making love,” with all the time a horrible consciousness of the im- 
potence and hollowness of all things. It brings weariness to the soul, 
and makes of life a howling wilderness, Often the love-lit smile 
hides the grin of desperation. Nothing in life lasts ; why should so 
much be expected of that which from its very nature kills itself? 
Love brought about by such a cause or causes cannot last; it burns 
itself to ashes. And the very essence of ennui rises from the ashes 
of a burnt-out love. 

The effect of love is at all times out of proportion to the cause. 
Why should a man stare blankly on the moon because a woman’s eyes 
are blue? Why should he take the Broadway car when the Cedar 
Street line runs by his office door? Why should he scowl, Othello- 
like, upon his fellow-men? He does not turn his eyes away when 
other women come within their range, but “that she should permit 
herself the same liberty seems inconsistent with a divine Providence.” 
This is of all things most irrational. For jealousy is not only hu- 
miliating, but practically inconvenient. Yet there is no true love 
without it, Again, there is frequently jealousy without the extenuating 
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circumstance or the mental paralysis of love, and the manifestations 
of this feeling show the mind of man in all its moral ugliness. It is 
a painful and deplorable fact that every man in the world is more or 
less jealous of every other man,—or, at least, of every other man who 
is possessed of the slightest superior attraction or advantage. Let an 
unfortunate youth be but a little handsomer, a little wittier, a little 
braver,—above all, let him be a little bigger,—and all his male 
acquaintances will worry his bones to shreds. They may be uncon- 
scious of their weakness ; they may even say, and think, they like him; 
but for some strange occult reason praise of his beauty is taken silently, 
or with a manly contempt for “ pretty men ;” his “ running long jump” 
is questioned ; his best jokes are met blankly or with uncertain smiles. 
The lover’s jealousy is natural and commendable, as going to prove 
the strength and singleness of his attachment; itis a flattering and 
pleasing offering at the shrine of the beloved one, and is besides an 
excellent preventive of a too monotonous smoothness in the course of 
true love. 

There is a strong feeling in favor of cowardly and prudential prov- 
erbs, which is particularly displayed in the popular fallacy that it is best 
to be off with the old love before you are on with the new. This applies 
perhaps to those walks of life where the manners are not distinguished 
by that repose which marks the caste of Vere de Vere; but in a more 
exalted station, where lovers are plenty and suits for breach of promise 
rare, it bears its sophistry upon its face. Would you, my reader, could 
you, conscientiously tell a man and brother who came to you for advice 
to ship hig entire cargo in one vessel? Think of it! his little all em- 
barked in one frail ship, battling with the cruel waves and the mighty 
winds of heaven, out on the great trackless ocean of life! Believe me, 
in the language of the book-maker, it is best to “hedge a bit.” 

Fickleness has been decried throughout the ages; and yet a not 
too excessive supply of this mental commodity is by no means an un- 
desirable quality. Numbers are notoriously safe, constancy deplorably 
rococo, and a “too persevering man the most insidious foe in the path- 
way of woman.” 

The simple words “I love you” mean a great deal, doubtless. 
They are very pleasant to hear, and very pretty to say; but when one 
person says that to another, he does not necessarily mean “I love you 
only,” or “I will love you forever.” I once heard a young lady who 
was very orthodox in the matter of the affections rail at fate because a 
young man said that to her, when all the time he was engaged to 
another girl, I reasoned with her; I assured her that she labored 
under a misapprehension; but her prejudice was unalterable. We 
have no hesitation in saying “I like you:” why should the substitu- 
tion of one word make so much difference? It is not an insult, it is 
a compliment. But to the dull of wit, or to him who is possessed of 
an unnecessarily emphasized ingenuousness,—indeed, to one who would 
require a lengthy explanation, or anything more than an insinuating 
preamble,—it would be well to display some circumspection, for fear 
of misunderstandings, For “undying hope is co-ruler of the human 
breast with infallible credulity,” says Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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I was reading an essay of Alexander Smith’s the other day on 
‘“‘ The Importance of a Man to Himself,” in which the writer expressed 
himself as of the opinion that a man could live a very long life happy 
in the companionship of his own thoughts and feelings; in a word, 
satisfied in the contemplation of himself, absolutely apart from the 
aspect or criticism of outside personalities. The idea was a fascinating 
and a flattering one, but on close inspection it weakened: if it were 
true, why had Alexander Smith put his inmost thoughts upon a printed 
? But “even with a foot-rule and a theodolite it is not easy to 
exact,” and conspicuous in misfortune is he who writes essays, for 
he must deal in sophistries. And this particular essayist is refuted by 
another of his like, who says that “love demolishes a man’s laborious 
theories with one smile.” A man may be sufficient unto himself in 
all things save in this. I do not know, but where the heart is con- 
cerned, it is the possibly good or bad opinion of another that is the 
chief subject of mental discussion. If the essayists were right, there 
would be no reason for so much struggling and striving to win the 
good graces of the “ object of one’s solicitude.” 

Won reciprocity is the surest cure for love, although at first this 
apparently insurmountable obstacle in the course of true affection 
rouses the spirit militant which lies dormant in every human breast. 
After a certain period of time, that which feeds upon itself must of 
necessity become non-existent. 

A discussion of the cause, the effect, and the meaning of love leads 
us naturally to a contemplation of the lover himself; though each new 
lover differs materially in many respects from the last, they may be 
roughly classified under'the following heads: the Jealous, the Intense, 
the Poetic, the Brusque, the Shy, the Awkward, the Sensible, the 
Rational, the Ethical, the Commonplace, and the Perfect. Even with 
the assistance of this classification it is not to be disputed that each new 
lover resembles a composite photograph and has delightful kaleidoscopic 
possibilities. Thus, the intense is generally brusque, poetic, and jealous ; 
the rational, a happy combination of the sensible, the awkward, the 
sentimental, and the commonplace. 

Poets have sung, and maidens sighed, of “love’s young dream,” 
but of all things to be avoided is that lover who has the fault which 
time will cure. What one writer calls “the bright boy of fiction’’ is 
a mixture of all the least desirable qualities in our list. He goes at 
his business like a clerk in the circumlocution office, and needs a deal 
of management. “A man who has loved once or twice before re- 
sponds the more readily to a woman’s hand.” “It is extraordinary,” 
says Lord Beaconsfield, “how hourly and how violently change the 
feelings of a very young man.” And, though the human mind is a 
marvellously constructed machine, it refuses to keep pace with the 
intricacies of what is vulgarly termed “ puppy love.” 

The rational or sensible lover is an uncertain blessing: he never 
submits gracefully; he rails at fate, and struggles with his destiny. 
“No girl shall make a fool of him,” he vows, with big round voice. 
I am with Stevenson again: “for God’s sake give me the young man 
who has brains enough to make a fool of himself.” And the ethical 
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lover,—is he to be desired—he who assumes the adored one’s soul to 
be a moral blank, and discourses of the hypothesis of evolution and 
the ennobling effect of a world-embracing philanthropy which dis- 
regards the importance of individual dimples and curls? The adored 
one would ere long, with logic borrowed from his own theories of the 
survival of the fittest, offer prayers, not loud, but deep, for the exodus 


of ethics and her love. 
But the Perfect Lover,—he who stalks mysterious and resplendent 


through our dim imaginings, a creature of godlike attributes and nega- 
tive perfections,—wait for him,—and mistrust him when he comes. 


If he wears a top-boot in his wooing, 
If his brow is not whiter than snow, 
If he has not the model of noses, 
If he don’t stand six feet in his shoes, 
If he’s sleepy when you are capricious, 
If he doesn’t look grand on his knees, 
If he talks of the damp or the vapors 
When moonlight lies soft on the seas, 
If he dotes not on desolate towers, 
_ If he likes not: to hear the wind blow, 
If he knows not the language of flowers, 
My own Araminta, say, “ No.” 


Don’t listen to tales of his bounty, 
Don’t hear what they say of his birth, 
Don’t look at his seat in the county, 
Don’t calculate what he is worth, 
But give him a theme to write verse on, 
And see if he turns out his toe. 
If he’s only an “excellent person,” 
My own Araminta, say, “ No.” 
Jean Wright. 
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A MODERN historian has observed that political changes seem to 

be governed largely by the principle of ebb and flow. For a 
time the tide runs all one way. Reform is in the air, and long-estab- 
lished abuses are overthrown. Then comes a reaction. It is felt that 
the nation has been going too fast and too far. No more reform must 
be undertaken for the present: there is danger in forgetting the old 
landmarks. Something of the same inconsistency may be observed in — 
our estimate of literature, as the same principle works in literature 
itself. There was a flood tide of dramatic genius in the spacious days 
of great Elizabeth. From Shakespeare and Jonson it ebbed to the 
low-water mark of Shirley and Davenant. In the time of Sheridan 
and Goldsmith it rose again; and since then we who are now living 
have seen another period of ebb tide. But is our decadent drama very 
far below our decadent novel? That is a question of some conse- 
quence to those who remember the times of flood tide, and who still 
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care for the art of fiction as distinguished from the trade of story- 
telling. 

Of course mankind has always taken delight in fiction. The poetry 
of Homer, the Scott of the early Hellenes, belongs in this category. 
But when we speak of the novel we mean the novel in its present form, 
which is of comparatively modern origin; and in discussing the novel it 
is quite unnecessary to trace its pedigree through the more naive pages 
of the earlier romancers. The English novel really began with Field- 
ing and his contemporaries. Among them Fielding unquestionably 
deserves to be placed first. He it was who, as Thackeray said, first 
drewa man. He had a clearer vision, a firmer grasp on life, than any 
of his contemporaries had. Sterne was master of a more exquisite _ 
style, but in spontaneity of method and in breadth of treatment he — 
was inferior. With him the tide begins to ebb; after him come Fanny 
Burney and Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe. In the early years 
of our own century there were no longer any great novelists. This 
wonderful outburst of literary activity had apparently declined to the 
vanishing-point. The novel of the day had become both absurd and 
immoral. In families of the stricter sort all fiction was tabooed as 
harmful. No wonder that a demure little woman, writing in the 
obscurity of a country parsonage, the harbinger of the second great 
epoch, courted privacy, and died without realizing how posterity would 
honor the author of “ Pride and Prejudice” and “ Emma” and “ Per- 
suasion.” Is there perhaps another undiscovered Jane Austen some- 
where, in these days of Yellow Asters and Heavenly Twins, patiently 
biding her time? But. it was not until after Scott had spoken, in the 
“big bow-wow strain,” as he himself called it, that the flood set in 
irresistibly, and the novel came forth with renewed strength, sweeping 
away all the barriers of prejudice and revealing itself as the dominant 
literary form of the time. Nowhere else in all literature will one find 
such an array of prose writers as here in our own English literature ; 
and among these prose writers it is the novelists who deserve to be 
named first. Ido not think that even the great names of Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Newman, Arnold, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning mean 
more to mankind than those of Scott, Jane Austen, Thackeray, Dickens, 
George Eliot, Hawthorne, Charlotte Bronté, Charles Reade, and An- 
thony Trollope. The list, it will be seen, is incomplete ; addition and 
subtraction are equally easy in footing up the column of literary repu- 
tations. Some persons would want to substitute Bulwer and Wilkie 
Collins for Reade and Trollope. But, whatever our final roll of 
honor may be, it will surely not be brief. We may talk about the 
Frenchmen, whether Hugo or Dumas, or Daudet or Zola, all we please ; 
we cannot find in France a name worthy of a place beside the name 
of Scott or the name of Thackeray. 

Let us assume that we agree about the dead ; to discuss the living is 
another matter. Whom among them can we confidently assign to the 
highest place in the esteem of mankind? Is English fiction still a 
vital force in literature, or are we falling into another period of de- 
cadence? The signs and tokens of the times point to the more melan- 
choly conclusion—to the passing away of genius and the noble work 
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which genius alone can produce. There are great names in fiction 
still, but they are the names of those who have already reached the 
zenith of their fame. Mr. Thomas Hardy, for example, is a novelist 
whom we may fairly place among the gods whose habitation in Par- 
nassus is not likely to be vacated. He is a little below the greatest, 
perhaps; and yet I can think of no one who surpasses him, all things 
considered, except Scott and Thackeray. It is not too much to say 
that “The Return of the Native” was the finest novel to appear in 
English literature since “The Mill on the Floss,” and to add that 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles” alone rivals “ The Return of the Native.” 
I am aware that such a statement will probably be disputed. But I 
will ask any one who disputes it to put aside all preconceived ideas, to 
rid himself of the glamour that a great name has thrown over the 
later efforts of George Eliot (which may be brilliant enough ethically, 
but which are surely splendid failures ssthetically), and to read with 
an unprejudiced mind every important novel of the generation which 
has elapsed since Thackeray died. It would be in part a dreary task, 
but I am sure it would be worth the doing. I cannot defend my 
estimate of Mr. Hardy’s genius in any other way without transcending 
all reasonable limits. I must even assume for the time being that 
Dickens was not an artist of the first rank. This is a less dangerous 
heresy than it once was. 

Next to Mr. Hardy among the living I should certainly place 
Mrs. Oliphant. I am afraid that we Americans do not appreciate her 
as we ought. Working in a less Titanic vein than Mr. Hardy, her 
artistic sense is in most respects quite as keen. Her field is domestic 
life, and in it I am inclined to say she is supreme. She has all the 
keen observation, all the delicate humor, of Jane Austen, with a 
breadth of sympathy and a depth of insight of which Jane was in- 
capable. There is scarcely a phase among the many phases of modern 
English society which she has not touched. She is also, as her name 
indicates, equally at home in Scotland. When the extraordinary fer- 
tility which has characterized her is considered, I think it will be 
agreed that her place among the delineators of the life of the age ought 
to be very high. Her English novels deal with the people in country 
towns, for the most part, with the thousand contrasts that an older 
civilization provides. Hers is realism of the most unrelenting order ; 
but it is not the pseudo-realism of which we have had so many ex- 
amples of late. She sees life “as it is,” but her vision is broad enough 
to embrace the glory as well as the shame. No one else has drawn the 
English or the Scottish gentlewoman as Mrs. Oliphant has drawn her. 
No one else can reveal with equal pathos the inconspicuous tragedies 
of middle life, the heart of the mother broken by her son, the irony 
of jarring destinies. It is to Mrs. Oliphant that we must turn, not 
for a chronicle of the rending forces of human nature, perhaps, but 
for a record of those hopes and fears whose outcome most influences 
our lives for good or for ill. 

I must pass by the great names of the author of “ Macleod of 
Dare” and the author of “Lorna Doone.” I do not think that Mr. 
Black has fulfilled his early promise, despite the charming novels 
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which we associate with his name; nor, perhaps, will Mr. Blackmore 
be much regarded by future generations, except as his one unique and 
remarkable book secures immortality for him. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who is most nearly the lineal descendant of Scott, is indeed a master 
of style, and his power of characterization is often vivid; but as an 
artist his note does not seem to me to be the note of genius. Compare 
“ Kidnapped” with “ Rob Roy” or “Quentin Durward,” and you will 
be able to perceive why it is that, with all his charm of style, Steven- 
son is hardly to be reckoned among the great novelists. He has one 
fatal shortcoming,—inability to draw a woman. He endeavored to 
conceal it by seldom trying to draw one. Now, no one denies that 
woman is an important fact in life; and the great novelist must see 
life steadily and see it whole, as some one has well said. Scott, I think, 
does not live only by the romantic adventures which he describes. To 
have created Jeanie Deans and Caleb Balderston was the greatest work 
of all. 

All this is perhaps a rather long preface to the few words about 
the novel of the day which I set out to write. I do not think that 
any one can assert that the living novelists who still have a place to 
make are likely to make that place one among the highest. Clever 
enough many of them are; but there is always wanting the one thing 
needful. They seem to lack the supreme artistic sense which great- 
ness in any art implies. Often they just fall short of possessing it. 
Their work is interesting, even powerful ; but it is work which hints 
at decadence,—at an ebbing of the creative tide. 

It has been generally agreed that there are two kinds of novels,— 
the romantic and the realistic ; but I do not know that any one has 
hitherto succeeded in defining,either romance or realism, or in making 
distinctions between the two which hold without qualification. To my 
mind, realism is the only supremely important thing in fiction. I do 
not mean by that to endorse the common view of the nature of realism. 
Perhaps what I do mean can be best expressed in the phrase “truth to 
life.’ It is that which should be our touchstone in determining the 
value of any novel. Truth to life is as characteristic of Scott, who is 
called a romancer, as of Thackeray, who is called a realist. For we 
must interpret a phrase in its broadest sense if we would understand 
all that it implies and signifies. The pseudo-realists of to-day have 
assumed that truth to the obvious and ordinary things of life is all 
that the artist is bound to consider. We ought to dissent emphatically 
from this provincial and parochial view of art. The recital of heroic 
deeds cannot move us unless these deeds have the air of reality. I 
think the romancers of our time are prone to forget this essential obli- 
gation, and to pile up episodes that weary rather than amuse by their 
incongruity. Wherever Scott takes us, we feel that we are still on the 
solid ground of fact. If Mary Stuart or Prince Charlie or Louis of 
France did not say and do the things he attributes to them, we feel 
that they might or should have said and done them. There is the same 
air of substantial accuracy in Scott’s novels that there is in Shake- 
speare’s historical plays. That is why I call Scott a realist, and that 
is why I argue that between romance and realism there is no great 
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gulf fixed. The great romancers have the quality of realism, and the 
great realists have the quality of romance. To say that what is real 
cannot be romantic, or that what is romantic cannot be real, is to deny 
a fact which any observer of life can verify for himself. 

The younger novelists of our time, those who represent the ten- 
dencies of the age in fiction, are not to be labelled in the old way. 
They fall more naturally into three schools,—the adventurous, the 
didactic, and the pseudo-realistic. It may be that this division is as 
artificial as the other, but it will at least serve a temporary purpose. 
All three schools represent, to my mind, the principle of decadence, 
and not that of growth. 

The young men who are trying to rival Scott are adventurous and 
not romantic. They have not the kindly and generous touch of the 
great romancer. One finds in their stories little effort to portray char- 
acter. They bend their energies not to discovering to us what the 
man is, but to relating what he does. Now, adventure may be thrilling, 
but it needs to be brought into some large relation with life to make it 
truly worth the immortality which art can confer. We are apt to think 
that a plea for realism of this kind means a plea for the dreary analysis 
that is the chief characteristic of those whom I have ventured to call 
the pseudo-realists. But this is not a necessary conclusion. Scott 
was not content with putting together a good story. Any tolerably 
ingenious man can do that. He created real persons for his imaginary 
adventures. That is what the art of fiction is,—to create men and 
women out of the artist’s experience of life. It does not matter 
whether the environment is romantic or commonplace; the reality is 
the main thing. The young men of the adventurous school do not 
trouble themselves much about the reality of their creations. Their 
one care is to provide a rattling narrative, a tangle of exciting situa- 
tions that can be unravelled in the last chapter. And for that reason 
their books have only a temporary vogue. It is one of the few con- 
solations of criticism that the final and permanent verdict in literature 
is sure to be a just one. Temporary aberration of taste leaves little or 
no stamp upon the future. 

The adventurous school is comparatively harmless. Not so the 
didactic. A very large number of persons, mostly women, are now 
writing novels “ with a purpose.” Now, nothing is more false to the 
basic principles of art than didacticism of any kind. It is true that 
the artist is also a teacher. But he should teach as nature teaches, by 
example, and not by precept. Our fiction is indeed in a state of decay 
when every one with a sermon to preach writes a novel. A very large 
number of these “ purpose” novels are written by women, whose obser- 
vation of life is imperfect, and who draw from what they have observed 
exceedingly fallacious conclusions, Some of them are designed to 
show the intellectual and moral degradation of man. In the words 
of a once popular comic opera, these men who have been ruling the 
world so Jong are “a bad lot.” If women could only have their 
way, it would be a much better world than it is. I doubt this very 
much. Woman in the home is a softening and refining influence, but 
history is full of proof that woman in public life is quite as capable 
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of the basest crimes as man is. From Fulvia to Elizabeth of Russia 
there have been monsters of blood and lust, who have been guilty of 
villanies at which a man would shrink. Students of criminology will 
admit that the female offenders are the worst. All this is one of the 
commonplaces of sociological discussion. I refer to it here only because 
the women who are writing nowadays assume with such exasperating 
complacency the angelic superiority of their sex, and recite the wrongs 
it has suffered from man without recognizing that man on his side has 
also something to complain of. But if some of the charges they bring 
deserve to be heard—and I have no doubt that they do—the novel is not 
the forum from which to appeal to the conscience of the race. And 
yet, as has been said, the artist is truly a teacher, and his lessons are 
not the less powerful because they are spontaneous. The “ purpose” 
novel, in which the moral is advertised in large type, is an artistic 
impertinence. Only in a period of decadence could it be widely pro- 
duced and generally read. If the public taste were healthier it would 
be rejected with emphasis. 

But if the didactic novel offends against the laws of art, the pseudo- 
realistic novel offends against the laws of decency. One is amazed 
sometimes at the frequency with which, in an age that shudders at the 
outspokenness of Shakespeare and shrinks from the plain-dealing of 
Fielding, stories only to be described as ineffably nasty are admitted 
to the chastest drawing-room tables. Sometimes these stories are 
written by young girls, who prattle with naive audacity of things they 
ought not to know ; sometimes they are written by grown women, who 
believe in emancipating their sex by depriving it of modesty ; some- 
times they are written by men, who have the hysterical tendencies of 
women or who are base enough to traffic in corruption. By whomever 
written, they sell; and while they sell they are bound to multiply. I 
wish we had a Literary Inquisition,—some means of getting together 
all the novels of this kind known to exist, and burning them with 
appropriate ceremonies in the market-place. 

There is small hope for the future of English fiction so long as it 
is made the excuse for every conceivable literary atrocity. If we could 
only see in the work of our younger novelists some sign of a return to 
the purity of our older novelists,—that essential purity which even in 
the depiction of scenes of vice keeps a high ideal steadily before it! ~ 
True art cannot be immoral, for nature, to which art must go for in- 
spiration, cannot be immoral. But the art of most of those who are 
trying to win a name beside the great names, to rival Fielding and 
Thackeray, Scott and Stevenson, Jane Austen and Mrs, Oliphant, is 
based upon false principles and leads to false conclusions. Let us hope 


for a fresh turn in the tide before another generation has passed. 
Edward Fuller. 
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The builder and metal-worker of former days were wont to 
Chemistry for En- toil blindly by methods born of tradition, and if they found 
gineers and Manu- the best means to an end they could not tell how or why. 
facturers. By Ber- ‘ js é ‘ 
tram Blount and his deductive plan has gradually given way to an induc- 
A. G, Bloxam. tive one based on scientific knowledge, so that the con- 
temporary handicraftsman can calculate with appreciable 

certainty upon gaining precisely what he desires by the most direct process. 
One is instantly struck by this fact in reading such a work as Chemistry for 
Engineers and Manufacturers, a practical and explanatory text-book which sup- 
plies to the learner as well as to the old-time practitioner the newest information 
upon the utilities of chemistry in a thousand and one daily connections. The 
book is a shapely and compact one, bound in serviceable dark red, and has been 
prepared by the English experts Bertram Blount and A. G. Bloxam, the former 
consulting chemist to the crown agents for the colonies, and the latter head 
of the Goldsmiths’ Institute in London. It has numerous illustrations of a 
very helpful order, and is the joint product of the publishing houses of Charles 

Griffin & Co., Limited, London, and the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
The contents consist of the following subjects: Chemistry of the Chief 
Materials of Construction, as stone, bricks, and concrete; iron, steel, copper, 
and brass; roofing materials, and all others which enter into the construction 
of the great modern buildings. Then we have The Chemistry of the Sources 
of Energy, as in solid fuels, liquid fuels, gaseous fuel, electric heating, natural 
forms of kinetic energy, and the methods of manipulating and measuring these. 
Next is given The Chemistry of Lubricants, and this is followed by Metallurgy, 
treating of every metal used in rearing the gigantic structures which everywhere 
overshadow us, and this exhaustive department closes the present volume, which 
is complete in itself. Those to whom the work will most appeal are practising 
engineers, managers of works, and technical students, and to these it will be an 
invaluable storehouse of facts briefly and usefully stated. If will also serve, as 
will the two text-books mentioned below, to open the eyes of American manu- 
facturers and handicraftsmen to the superior methods of their British rivals, 

and perhaps enable them to produce work as highly finished and enduring. 


Kindred to the preceding book, and in a manner supple- 
Gas Manufacture, Menting it, though quite independent of it, is The Chemistry 
By W. J. Atkinson of Gas Manufacture, a practical hand-book on the produc- 


The Chemistry of 


Butterfield, M.A., 


a tion, purification, and testing of illuminating gas, and the 


assay of the bye-products of gas manufacture. It is essen- 
tially for the use of students, chemists, and gas engineers, and has been prepared 
for the Messrs. Lippincott, in whose useful scientific series it appears, by W. J. 
Atkinson Butterfield, M.A«, F.C.S., head chemist of the gas-works at Beckton, 
London. The work is rendered peculiarly comprehensible by the introduction 
of a great quantity of technical cuts. Mr. Butterfield has introduced the fullest 
contemporary knowledge on the subject of gas-making, and his thus supersedes 
all the older treatises. A brief review of the contents will give an idea of its 
Vo. LVII.—28 
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scope and modernity: Raw Materials of Gas Manufacture, Coal Gas, Carbu- 
retted Water Gas, Oil Gas, Enriching by Light Oils, Gas Analysis, Photometry, 
The Application of Gas, and Bye-Products. There would seem to be nothing ~ 
omitted which could be helpful to the beginner, and even the veteran of the 
calling will want to verify his methods by this authority. . : 


Another useful manual just put forth by the Lippincotts 
Bleaching and is this entitled Bleaching and Calico Printing, by George 
Calico Printing. a > : ° 
By George Duerr. | Duerr, whose official place bears witness to his proficiency 
in the special line of practical science which he here deals 
with. He is Director of the Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing Department at 
the Accrington and Bacup Technical Schools, and Chemist and Colorist at the 
Irwell Print Works, England. He has been assisted in the work of preparing 
this admirable volume by William Turnbull, a working chemist of ample ex- 
perience. The book is a complete repository of present knowledge on the sub- 
ject, made applicable to daily needs by clear and careful statement and by the 
service of an abundance of diagrams and over a hundred dyed and printed 
patterns, designed to show various stages in the processes described. These are 
pasted in groups of six on twenty pages at the end of the volume, and, with the 
text, will serve to reveal to American dyers the traditional methods by which 
the English have established their universal acceptance in such work. 
Exhaustive chapters are devoted to Bleaching, Printing, Mordants, Styles 
of Calico Printing, Thickeners, Natural Organic Coloring Matters, Tannin 
Matters, Oils, Soaps, Solvents, Organic Acids, Salts, Mineral Colors or Pig- 
ments, Coal-Tar Colors, Dyeing, Water, Theory of Colors. A Table of Weights 
and Measures is appended, and an ample index closes the text. 


The love adventures of Mr. Henry Merton, set forth in this 
The Light that pretty little volume and embellished by all the arts known 


ye By Cockburn +) the maker of books, are as diverting as some breezy 
arvey. Illus- 


trated. comedy. The curtain rises, the chatter of conversation 
begins, quick, witty, brilliant, and the farce goes forward 
without a stop or a moment of dulness to the end of the last act. 
The Light that Lies is the punning title of Mr. Cockburn Harvey's tale, and 
it is taken from some lines of Tom Moore ending thus: 


The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes 
Has been my heart’s undoing. 


Nothing could be more apt than both quotation and title, and this gives 
testimony at the start to the clever and light-hearted passages in love which the 
reader may expect. The tale is a slender one. Ethelreda Smithers wins the 
heart of the susceptible Harry, but. does not keep it. A dashing widow, Mrs. 
Courtly, comes upon the stage, and Harry’s unstable feelings are bowled over. 
He tries his best to be cast off by the old love, but succeeds only when the new 
makes a flat declaration of the double engagement ‘he has entered into. The 
tale ends at this tragi-comic point, and the reader will bless Mr. Harvey for his 
fun and satire. He has already done some promising work in the magazines, 
but this little volume is his first introduction to the patrons of the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 
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OFFENBACH AND BEETHOVEN.—When Offenbach was at Ems at the flood- 
tide of his popularity, he was presented to old Emperor William. “I know 
you are a foreigner by naturalization,” said the Kaiser, “ but Germany is proud 
of you nevertheless, for, if I am not mistaken, you were born in Bonn.” 

“No, sire,” was Offenbach’s answer, “I am from Cologne. The other man 
was born in Bonn.” The “ other man” was Beethoven. 


SHAKESPEARE AND “SHacks.”—I remember that in Oregon, in the time 
of my boyhood, a very profitable business was carried on in the backwoods where 
Ilived by men who made shakes, or shacks, for the word was pronounced in both 
ways by the settlers, who brought their language across the plains in the forties 
from the banks of the Missouri. Although densely wooded, that part of Oregon 
in which I lived had no saw-mills. The only lumber obtainable was that which 
was split or hewn from the log. 

The shake was a board thus split from the fir, cedar, or other timber, and 
was used for the roofing, weatherboarding, and flooring of the log cabins of the 
settlers. The houses called shacks on the plains take their name from the 
shelters built by the trappers and hunters of the Hudson Bay Company with 
timber split in this way. What is the origin of this old English word, lost in 
the untimbered homeland to be found again in the needs of the wood dweller 
of the Far West? It is not in the Century Dictionary. 

Did the family who lived in Arden get their name from some old hamlet 
or camp where the shelters were built or roofed with shakes, or shacks, and 
therefore called Shakesborough? There is a pertinent analogy in the Warwick- 
shire name Shuckborough, still borne, I believe, by a very worthy family there. 
The contraction of borough to ber is not uncommon.—WNotes and Queries. 


First LETTER-CARRIERS.—It is not clear that the letter-carriers were 
regularly employed before 1753, when tradition tells us that Benjamin Franklin, 
the new postmaster-general, employed them in Philadelphia and possibly in 
New York. The earliest evidence I have is of 1762, when the Philadelphia 
postmaster advertised that his ‘‘ boy” had run away, and that patrons must call 
for their letters at the post-office. The Postal Journal of Hugh Finlay, a store- 
house of sound information, tells us that Boston had no letter-carrier in 1773. 
Of New York he says that “soon after the arrival of a mail the letters are 
quickly delivered by a runner,” which means messenger or letter-carrier.— 
Postal Record. 


DECORATED Doas.—In France there exists an order of merit, founded by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, of which the members are 
dogs who have distinguished themselves by deeds of bravery. A tastefully 
designed “collar of honor” is awarded to the nominees of the order. 

Among the animals already decorated in this way one of the most celebrated 
is Bacchus, a large bull-dog, whose specialty it is to stop runaway horses by 
jumping up and seizing them by the bridle. Bacchus’s master resides in the 
Rue Biscornet. 

It is calculated that the intelligent animal has already saved the lives of 
eight persons, if not more, in this way. Pautland, another bull-dog, received a 
collar in 1887 for saving his mistress from the attack of a footpad, and Turk, a 
splendid Newfoundland, has had a similar honor for saving three young children 
from drowning on different occasions.— Paris Letter. 
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AFTERNOON TEA.—They were at an afternoon tea, and each held in her 
delicately gloved hand a cup of amber fluid, which she sipped daintily with a 
souvenir spoon, but their technical knowledge of tea would have made a tea 
expert’s hair stand on end. 

“T like Fedora best,” one of them was saying, sweetly. 

“Do you?” said the other. “Now, I prefer Solong, because there is no 
nicotine in it.” 

“Talking of tea-brands?” asked a society bride, flutteringly. ‘I just adore 
Boohoo. It’s made in China, you know.” 

“Well, afternoon tea is good enough for me,” warbled a society bud who 
didn’t know anything but real knowledge and wouldn’t bother her wavy head 
with tea kinks. 

But the hostess who had served Formosa and Souchong and Bohea sighed 
to think of the ignorance that sometimes existed in social circles.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


In A JUNGLE StorM.—People who have never been in a jungle talk of 
the sky as a painter talks of the horizon or a seafaring man of the offing,—as 
if when you wanted to see it you only need use your eyes. But in the jungle 
you don’t see the sky; at least you only see a few scraggy patches of it over- 
head through the openings in the twigs and leaves. Neither do you feel the 
wind blowing, nor get burned or dazzled by the sun, nor even see that luminary, 
except by momentary glimpses about mid-day, from which it follows that a 
jungleman does not usually pretend to be weatherwise. If he does, he is even 
a greater humbug than the rest of the weather-prophets. On the afternoon 
about which we are speaking I remember setting forth on my walk in the still 
glow of the tropical calm and wondering rather at the intense stillness of the 
surrounding forest. Then the air grew cooler, and the green of the foliage in 
front seemed to deepen, and presently there was a sound as of a giant waterfall 
in the distance. Waterfalls do not, however, grow louder every second, whereas 
the noise in front did so. Then there was a loud, angry growl, as of a dozen 
lions. A minute more, and the whole jungle began to roar as if fifty squadrons 
of heavy cavalry were coming up ata gallop. Then came a drop of rain, and 
a peal of thunder which seemed to make the world stop. 

Then the storm began. The sky above darkened; the trees clattered; the 
brushwood beneath hissed and bowed itself. A deluge of raindrops blotted out 
the narrow view. Down it came, soaking through the densest leaves under 
which one fled for refuge, striking the grass and sand with millions of dull 
thuds, dashing furiously against the leaves as if they were so many hostile 
shields, streaking the air with innumerable perpendicular lines, and hurling 
itself down with the force of bullets. 

In such a downpour one may as well walk and get wet as stand still and 
get wet. Unfortunately, one did not know where to walk to. The “circum- 
bendibus system” presupposes the fact that the wagon-wheels and bullock- 
tracks can be seen and noted ; but when the cart-track is no longer a cart-track, 
but “all turned to rushing waters,” such tracks cannot be seen, and unless you 
have a pocket-compass you may as well try to fly as to get back to where you 
came from. When one reads of travellers lost in the backwoods, they always 
steer by the sun,—and probably very badly; but when there is no sun what are 
you to do?—Siam Free Press. 
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A CorReEcrion.-—“ Who is the author of the song ‘ Ben Bolt’?” asked the | 
New York girl. 

“Thomas Dunn English,” said the Philadelphia girl. 

“That cannot be the name,” said the Boston girl. 


“Why not?” 
“It must be Thomas Did English.”—New York Press. 


A Monster PLoucH.—Few people are aware of the fact that what is very 
likely the largest single-share plough in the world was made in California and 
is at present on one of the ranches of the Kern County Land Company, near 
Bakersfield. It is not in use, however, but is simply kept as a curiosity in a 
little yard all by itself. 

It is over fifteen years since the idea of the plough was conceived by J. 
Thompson, a ranch foreman. He was tired of preparing a three thousand-acre 
wheat-field for crops with the ordinary nine- or twelve-inch ploughs worked by 
two horses then in use. He made his calculations very carefully, but, not being 
a mathematician, made a great mistake. 

He figured that if two horses could pull a twelve-inch plough six horses 
could pull a thirty-six-inch one, and that eight horses could pull a forty-eight- 
inch one. It seemed natural enough to figure that way, when in fact he should 
have “cubed” the capacity of his twelve-inch plough every time be doubled 
the width of it. A twelve-inch plough, when it is pulled the distance equal to 
its width, displaces one cubic foot of soil, and a thirty-six-inch plough will dis- 
place twenty-seven cubic feet, instead of three, as Mr. Thompson figured. 

After all the calculations and drawings were made, a blacksmith came out 
from Bakersfield, and in due time the monster plough was ready to go to work 
in the field. The share was made to cut a fifty-inch furrow, and the top of it 
reached about five feet from the ground. The beam was over a foot thick, and 
the handles were ten feet long, but of course did not slope at the same angle as 
in the ordinary ploughs. To enable the plough to be turned around easily it was 
suspended between two eight-foot wheels, on the axle of which was a seat for 
the driver. It made a huge, ugly contrivance that looked like a nightmare. 

When the plough was taken to the field, ten horses were fastened to it. 
The handles were raised and the horses started, but as soon as the share was 
about half-way into the ground they stopped. More horses were brought out 
and sunk it a little deeper, but not until fifty had been hitched to the plough 
did it move through the soil at any sort of speed. At best it moved slowly, and 
it took four men to hold the handles and make it stay in the furrow. 

Horses were cheap in Kern County at that time, and feed cost nothing, so 
the plough was a little saving after the men had learned how to handle it so it 
did not cut more than eighteen or twenty inches deep. The next season it was 
tried with oxen, and it took seventy-five of them todo the work. On the 
whole, the plough was not a success, and after being tinkered at for a few years 
was finally discarded and at last given a place in the stable-yard, where it could 
be preserved as a curiosity.—San Francisco Call. 


THE DyspEpTic’s PANACEAS.—Recurring to the specific subject of business 
and dyspepsia, it is noted that the demand for hot milk, which nobody likes, 
and for hot water, which every true stomach detests, is steadily on the increase 
at restaurants, hotels, chop-houses, boarding-houses, and other food arsenals of 
this great city.—Chicago Tribune. 
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A ein is all the time burning up fat. This fat has got to 
A in as constant supply as the air he breathes. Every 
minute of life depends on it. It has got to come from 
somewhere; if it does not come ew iite. 
from the food direct, it comes .« \\\B\h Ma! ff 
from the fat stored up in the 
body. It gets stolenwithouthis 
knowing it; but his friends tell 
himof it. They say: ‘ Youare , 
getting thin. You are not look- 
ing well.” They are right; but = 
they do not recognize the full sig- 
nificance of what they aresaying. 

If you are not getting the fat 
you need from your usual food you 
are getting thin. One can go on 
losing fat a little while with no more 
serious harm than some discom- 
fort to himself, and the causing of 
some anxiety to his friends. But % 
there is danger ahead. You must have 
a food you can get fat from. Cod-liver 
oil is that food. It is as truly a food 
as if it were nothing more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is cod-liver oil made easy. In it the oil is broken up 
into particles finer than water drops in cloud or fog. 
The work of digestion partly done beforehand. 

The tiny drops of oil slip easily through 

the wall of the intestines into the blood. 

This is the reason why ‘¢Scott’s Emul- 
sion ’’ produces plumpness when common 
food, or even cod-liver oil, is ineffectual. 
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FATALITIES FROM LIGHTNING.—Damage by lightning is unmistakably 
increasing, according to the Director of the Statistical Office of Berlin. Various 
causes are assigned, such as the employment of electricity in various industries, 
the continual change of form of the earth’s surface by deforestation, drainage, 
etc., and the impurities introduced into the atmosphere by the growing con- 
sumption of coal. Professor Von Bezold some time ago showed that for Bavaria 
the fires due to lightning increased from a yearly average of thirty-two in 1833 
to 1848 to one hundred and thirty-two in 1880 to 1882; while the number of 
persons struck by lightning and of those killed rose from one hundred and 
thirty-four and seventy-three, respectively, in 1855 to one hundred and eighty- 
six and one hundred and sixty-one in 1885, An interesting fact noted is that 
persons struck generally perceive neither lightning nor thunder, but receive the 
_impression of being enveloped by fire.—Public Opinion. 


THE Day oF SMALL THINGS. 


No novels now, but novelettes ; 
Cigars give place to cigarettes, 
Titanic “suns” to twinkling “stars,” 
Pictures to sketches, “ pomes” to “ pars,” 
Bonnets to things like housemaids’ caps, 
Banquets to tidbits, books to scraps, 
And three-vol. novels to “short stories.” 
Gibbon-like length and epic glories, 
Like mammoths and cave bears, are gone. 
Earth brings not back the mastodon : 
The microbe takes its place. They kill us 
Not by a giant, but bacillus. 
Monsters, huge dragons, laidly worms, 
We fear no more. ’Tis unseen “germs” 
That floor us in our life’s full pride. 
We want a “‘ Jack the Germicide,” 
And not the giant-killer, now. 
Behemoth and the big bowwow 
Are gone; for aught not smart and little 
We do not care one jot or tittle. 

Punch. 


THE CHINESE LITERARY Man.—A Chinese literary man is nothing if he 
is not allusive. To write either prose or poetry without constant reference to 
historical events or personages is regarded as a sign either of stupidity or of 
lack of education. As the only history with which Chinamen are acquainted 
is that of their own country, and as every Chinaman writes, the practice of 
using historical allusions has become a fine art, and the most obscure characters 
and circumstances of past ages are necessarily dragged into writings to prevent 
endless repetitions and to display the minute acquaintance of authors with the 
records of their country. 

In nine cases out of ten this acquaintance is only simulated, and to support 
the deception endless manuals of familiar quotations are published to supply a 
semblance of the knowledge which is wanting.— Atheneum. 
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SALARIES OF GERMAN PastTors.—From a list just officially collected it 
appears that the Berlin pastors of. the Protestant churches are not as poorly off 
as many people imagine. In the list I notice one with over five thousand dol- 
lars salary and four with salaries exceeding three thousand dollars, while nearly 
all the rest receive from fifteen hundred dollars up to two thousand dollars.— 
Berlin Letter to the Chicago Record. 


HE Wasn’t THERE.—Somehow or other when anybody ever writes any- 
thing about Senator Hoar the description is always accompanied with a refer- 
ence to his cherubic face. This is not surprising. It is a cherubic face, all 
round and rosy, with the constant semblance of innocence which is truly 
bland. 

But nobody would ever take Senator Hoar for an Apollo Belvedere or for 
any other old Greek or Roman gentleman whose shape has been sculptured into 
enduring marble. His figure is stocky and pudgy and even bean-baggy,—to 
find a simile which is appropriately Bostonese,—and this fact makes rather 
entertaining a little incident which happened on the floor of the Senate once. 
Senator McMillan was telling some colleagues of the quick and fatal effects of 
grip and sudden cold that had come to his notice. He recalled, for instance, 
that a fine-looking, handsome gentleman who had been at church on Sunday 
was dead on the following Wednesday. 

“What is that?” asked Senator Hoar, joining the group. 

“T was just saying,” replied Senator McMillan, “that a remarkably well- 
built, handsome man, who was at the Congregational church last Sunday, is 
now dead.” 


“My dear Mac,” said Senator pee, “you really must be mistaken. I was 
not there.’”’— Washington Post. 


A ProuiFic INsEct.—The infinite value of little things in their bearings 
upon life in this world has a most striking illustration in the history of the 
gypsy moth, which pest the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is now imploring 
Congress to help it to get rid of. A Harvard professor who entertained a vain 
hope of advantageously crossing the European moth with the American silk- 
worm allowed his one solitary imported caterpillar to escape. What is the 
result to-day? An insect that destroys the trees within three hundred and fifty 
square miles of territory and threatens the whole country, and several hundred 
thousand dollars expended all to no use. This is one curious modern version 
of the old Arabian fable of the giant in the bottle-—Philadelphia Record. 


Not THaT Way.—It was late in the evening, and the young professor of 
physiology ought to have known enough about the human system and the func- 
tions of society to go home, but he didn’t, or, if he did, he was not putting his 
knowledge to much use. The girl in the mean time was doing the best she 
could under the circumstances. 

“You see, Miss Frances,” he was saying as the clock struck eleven, “if 
from any cause the brain is unduly stimulated, whether by emotion, thought, 
or external impressions on the one hand, or by the acceleration of the blood- 
current and increased blood-supply through the cerebral vessels, then the super- 
vention of sleep will be delayed and possibly prevented for a prolonged period.” 

“Yes,” she responded, with feeling, “ but, you see, mine isn’t that way.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 
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To Physicians. , 


LIFE INSURANCE, in the estimation of many people, costs too much. Its cost may be an index of its value. 
Inferior goods are lower priced. Many physicians, unable to pay for the best varieties of life insurance, have 
contented themselves with the worst, and have found them in assessment and co-operative organizations and 
fraternal orders, where stability is absent and nothing is sure. The insured has to insure the organization. 

The fault is not wholly with the physicians. The regular companies, wanting to sell only the kinds that were 
best for the insured, made no provision for those who could not buy the best. It was as if tailors should decline 
to sell any trousers below the $13.00 grade: most of us would join the Scotch Guards. But the insuring public 
knows better what it wants than the companies, and in the long run the public has its way. Most men want 
temporary protection for a few years, ten to fifteen, or twenty at the outside. What they need is different. 

This want is now recognized by several companies. The Penn Mutual is easily first among them. It 
has a great variety of low-rate plans adapted to nearly every financial condition. Following is an exhibit of an- 
nual gross cost at several ages, on the Convertible Term Plan, for the first period of ten years on a policy for 
$10,000. Column A shows the price when the $10,000 is payable in a lump sum immediately on the death of 
the insured; column B shows cost where the $10,000 is payable in 20 annual instalments of $500 each: 





Age. A. B. 





21 $110.00 $ 80.90 
25 118.00 86.80 
30 131.00 96.40 
35 148.00 108.90 
40 174-50 128.30 
48 221.00 162.50 


50 | 293.50 215.90 

















The cost for succeeding periods is diminished by the earnings of —_ during the first period, and so on. 
The company is purely mutual, the only interests which it serves being those of the members. If you will in- 
quire you may know all about company and plans. You will not be importuned to insure. Address the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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On Co~p Potato TERMs.—The Encyclopedia Britannica furnishes a 
curious example of the growth of a successful work. It first came out in 
weekly numbers, being planned and written in 1771 by William Smellie and 
issued by Bell & MacFarquhar. Smellie had two hundred pounds for the 
literary matter, and on his declining to have anything to do with the second 
edition on the same terms the editing was given to James Tytler, who brought 
the scientific articles more or less up to date and added the biographies. The 
pay was anything but princely. Tytler lodged at a washerwoman’s and wrote 
on a tub turned upside down, the copy being paid for as received. The chil- 
dren who were sent to the publishers with a daily batch of it had to buy the 
food with the proceeds as they came home. In this thrifty manner the second 
edition was accomplished in 1776. On much the same lines the much enlarged 
third edition was accomplished in 1797. Tytler’s meals consisted generally of 
cold potatoes, the proprietors’ profits being forty-two thousand pounds. 

The work, being now a prosperous property, could afford to pay more for 
its editorship,—particularly as Tytler was dead and no one else would under- 
take the job on cold potato terms,—and Professor James Miller edited the 
fourth edition. Then Archibald Constable bought the copyright and brought 
out the fifth edition in a very different style under Macvey Napier. In 1829, 
after Constable’s death, the copyright was bought by the Blacks, who issued the 
seventh edition in 1830 in monthly parts. This was also edited by Napier, and 
the contributors received twenty-two thousand five hundred pounds. Since 
then there have been two editions, each more extensive in scope and more re- 
munerative to those concerned in their production.—London Literary World. 


IMPORTANT TO DEAF PEOPLE.—Little Fanny (to aged grandmother).— 
“ Ain’t you going to the concert, grandma?” 

Grandmother (holding up her hand to her ear).—“ Hey ?” 

“You ought to go to the concert, grandma.” 

“ Hey bad 

‘* Because they might let you in right cheap, as you couldn’t hear much 
of it.”— Texas Siftings. 


FroupE.—James Anthony Froude came on the stage of life at the period 
of transition, and, being unable to adjust himself to either of the contending 
currents of thought at Oxford, he went off on his own lines, or rather upon 
lines that Carlyle suggested to him, and never got his attitude very clearly 
adjusted to the end of his long life. 

This was the cause of his limitations as a historian. He was quite off with 
the old methods and not quite on,with the new. The older historian was 
avowedly partisan. The modern historian means to be scientific and impartial. 
Froude was not scientific nor careful for exactness of statement, but while he 
professed indifferentism his bent was really polemical, and though it was never 
quite certain what point of view he would assume he generally assumed it first 
and wrote to sustain it. 

But he was a modern historian in this,—that he wrote with literary charm 
and made history interesting. In this respect at least he was a leader. And 
he had one extraordinary talent: he was a brilliant biographer. His portraits 
may not always be true, but they are always strong and vivid and full of life, 
the work of a great literary artist.— Philadelphia Times. 
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Dr. P arkhurst in the “ INDEPENDENT ” Dec. 12, 1895: 
“The value of a machine is not in the exquisiteness or even the antiquity of its 
build but in the amount of good work it will turn out.” 

Measured by this standard 
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Typewriter. 


: Is absolutely without a Peer. 
“It Outlasts them All.” 
Youn, stowm, Ohto, Fanuary 3, 1806. 


American Writing Machine Co., 237 Broadway, New York. ; 

_ ,Gentlemen:—To illustrate the durable qualities of the Caligraph I submit to you 
this letter, written on a Caligraph which has been in my posession since 1883, being kept in 
almost constant use, rented out time and again, used by scores of students for practice, 
and has turned out as much and probably more manifold work than any other typewriter 
in existence. It bids fair to serve us in the hardest sort of work for many years to come. 
It has never cost us one cent for repairs. Wishing yourselves and the Caligraph a Happy 
New Year and along and successful career, which is well deserved, I am very truly yours, 


(12 years Court Reporter New York and Ohio.) A. I. NICHOLAS, Atty.-at-law. 


quest, Ask also for sample book of Typewriter Papers. 


Cl 


CrysTAL PEpsin TABLETS are nature’s only cure for dyspepsia and indigestion. 
They prevent dulness after eating, and induce a refreshed feeling of renewed 
energy. Delivered by mail to any post-office in the United States on receipt 
of fifty cents in stamps. Samples mailed free. Address the CARL .L. JENSEN 
Company, 400 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. For sale at all druggists’, 


\ 
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In these days when the selfishriess of money-getting extinguishes to so 
great an extent the gentler and finer feelings, it is a pleasure indeed to note the 
voluntary action of a great firm or corporation going outside the usual lines 
and assuming an expense to a considerable amount for the benefit of employees. 
The Indiana Bicycle Co., manufacturers of the Waverley bicycles, does this 
in a most pleasing way. Beginning January 1, this company furnishes free 
medical attendance for all of its one thousand or more employees and their 
families. It also furnishes warm soup and coffee for the men in the works at 
the noon lunch hour. Office rooms for a physician have been fitted up in the 
big factory building, and the doctor will be in attendance constantly during 
working hours. As an example of warm-hearted and friendly consideration 
of its employees, this move on the part of the company is hard to beat, and 
will greatly increase the loyalty of its employees.— Cycle Club Bulletin. 


AFITTOMWIATA? aN 


Our illustrated Catalogue for 1896 will be sent on re- American Writing Machine Co. 237 BROADWAY, 


9 NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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OFFENDED SENSIBILITIES.—“ Certainly,” said the farmer’s wife to Mean- 
dering Mike, “I'll give you your breakfast.” 

“Thank you, ma’am, fur ever an’ ever.” 

“Suppose,” she went on, with a glance at the wood-pile, “that you start in 
with a chop?” 

And he turned haughtily away with a remark to the effect that nothing was 
so offensive to a man of taste as an untimely and unseemly jest.— Washington 


Star. 


HE was MIsTAKEN IN HER.—“ Miss Jackson,” he began, as he removed 
his hat and scraped his foot as they met on the street, “I done hab de happy 
facility to meet up wid yo’ de odder night at de cake-walk.” 

“Yes, sah,” she softly replied. 

“What first distracted my attenshun to yo’ was yo’r purtiness,” he con- 
tinued. ‘ It was de gineral opinyun dat yo’ was de handsomest gal in de hall. 
In fact, yo’ ontshone de shiniest ob dat vast aggregation ob shiners.” 

She bowed her thanks, 

‘“‘ What next distracted my attenshun was yo’r clothes an’ style. One glance 
prognosticated de fact dat yo’ was a bo’n lady. I felt dat me an’ yo’ was two 
eagles ’mong a lot ob crows. Does yo’ anticipate de suit of clothes I had on 
dat night? Made to order, an’ cost me seben dollars. Coat-tails had de reg’ lar 
New York droop, an’ dat celluloid collah jest frowned all de mashers down. 
More dan one hundred pussons called me a swell.” 

She bowed again. 

“Perhaps yo’ percolated de remembrance dat I squoze yo’r hand, Miss 
Jackson, an’ yo’ must have observed dat it was my intenshun to ambulate a few 
remarks when interrupted by dat very common an’ undistinguished pusson 
known as——” 

“My husband, sah!” she icily interrupted. 

“‘Fo’ de Lawd, Miss Jackson, but yo’ ain’t done married to Moses Phil- 
lips?” 

“Two weeks ago, sah.” 

“ An’ yo’ ain’t Miss Jackson no mo’ ?” 

“No mo’, sah.” 

“Huh! scuse me, please. Reckon I made a mistake. I see now whar it 
was. I got yo’ mixed up wid Evangeline Thompson, dat purty, stylish young 
lady dat was de belle ob de occasion an’ called fo’th de undisguised admiration 
ob de gigantic assemblage. Yes, I recollect yo’. Yo’ was walkin’ around on 
de elbow ob Moses Phillips, an’ people was a-sayin’ dat yo’ had a bombazine 
dress dat b’longed to yo’r grandmudder, an’ dat Moses done had a pa’r ob trou- 
sers made out ob a blanket. Good-day, Mrs. Phillips. Scuse my bein’ mistook.” 
—Leavenworth Times. 


NEw JERSEY OUTDONE.—A couple of New Jerseymen were wandering 
along the Midway Plaisance, and by chance they got into the ostrich farm. 
Neither of them had ever seen such a “critter,” and they stopped in amaze- 
ment, 

“Gosh, Bill,” exclaimed one, “ them’s bigger muskeeters than we’ve got in 
New Jersey.” And Bill nodded his head in emphatic assent.—Detroit Free 


Press. 
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Mapam: We take the liberty of calling your attention to our Floating-Borax Soap, believing 
that a trial will show you its great value for toilet, bath, or laundry use. It is not an imitation 
of anything, but is better than all other floating soaps, as it is absolutely pure. We do not aim 
to follow, but to lead. No doubt you know the value of Borax, in the bath or laundry. This 
soap, and Dobbins’ Electric (which latter we have made for the last thirty years and still make), 
are the only soaps which really contain Borax, although some others claim to contain it, and 
as Dobbins’ Electric stands at the head of the non-floating laundry soaps, so Floating- Borax 
stands far above all other floating soaps, and is without doubt the best floating soap that can 
possibly be made. Compare its color and odor with that of any other brand. 

This soap when made is a pale cream color, but with age the Borax in it bleaches it to 
a pure white. Some floating soaps turn brown and rancid with age. We take pride in calling 
attention to the following certificate from the leading analytical chemists of this city : 


DosBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING Co., 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

GENTLEMEN: We have carefully analyzed the sample of Dobbins’ Floating-Borax Soap you sent us, and 
find it to contain fully five per cent. of Borax (Bi-Borate of Soda). It contains nothing injurious for use in the 
bath, toilet, or laundry. We find it free from all adulteration, and therefore certify to its purity. 

Yours respectfully, 
BOOTH, GARRETT & BLAIR. 


We believe that you will be so pleased with this soap that you will desire to continue its 

use, in which case please order it of your grocer, and be sure that he gives you what you ask for. 

It is the only floating soap whose wrappers are printed in red, hence it is impossible to 

mistake it for any other, even at a distance. Ask for DOBBINS’ FLOATING-BORAX SOAP, 
red wrapper. Yours respectfully, 

DOBBINS SOAP MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Attention is directed to the new Instalment-Annuity Policy of the Provident, 
which provides a fixed income for twenty years, and for the continuance of the 
income to the widow for the balance of her life, if she should survive the instal- 


ment period of twenty years. 


In everything which makes Life Insurance perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and 
in liberality to policy-holders, the Provident is unsurpassed. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


fin Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH(CEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF KID GLOVEs.—Long kid gloves were introduced 
during the reign of Charles II. to accommodate the short sleeves worn at that 
time by fashionable women. Their advent is by no means modern, and from 
earliest time boxes of them have no doubt been lost and won with as courtly a 
grace as at the present day.—Dry-Goods Economist. 


ORIGIN OF THE CZAR’s BoDy-GuARD.—The Preobrajinski regiment, which 
since the days of Peter the Great has been the body-guard of the emperor, is 
in consequence the crack regiment of the empire. 

It is well known what a stormy time preceded the accession of Peter the 
Great to the throne. He was persecuted from his very infancy by his sister 
Sophia, who acted as regent, and only escaped miraculously from death. The 
hired assassins of his sister were about to kill him on the altar of a Moscow 
church, where his mother had placed him, having fled thither from the Kremlin, 
when a number of young noblemen snatched him away and carried him to a 
place of safety. Four years later, Sophia, fearing to have him killed outright, 
decided to try to end his days in another way. She sent him to Preobrajinski, 
a village fifty or more miles from Moscow. Fifty young noblemen were sent as 
his companions, with the understanding that they were to try to debauch him 
as much as possible. She hoped in this way he would become unfit to reign. 
But she was disappointed. 

Peter had taken with him an officer named Lefort, a French adventurer 
who had served in the Belgian army. Lefort, true to his military instincts, 
formed a regiment at Preobrajinski and began to train the fifty companions of 
Peter to become its officers. Peter and his friends soon became deeply interested 
in the military exercises, and gave up the life which Sophia had wished them 
to lead. Peter studied hard and passed from grade to grade just as his com- 
rades, who became extremely attached to him. When he decided to proclaim 
himself emperor later, it was they—the Preobrajinski corps—who stood by him 
and enabled him to do so. Sophia then sent her soldiers to seize him, but the 
Preobrajinskis repulsed them, and the ambitious princess had to renounce the 
throne. 

All the Czars since that day, mindful of the fidelity of the Preobrajinski 
corps, have kept up the regiment and made it their body-guard. It has thus 
the proudest traditions in the Russian army, and has always lived up to them. 
—New York Tribune. 


CurRRAN ANSWERED.—Ourran’s ruling passion was his joke, and it was 
strong, if not in death, at least in his last illness. One morning his physician 
observed that he seemed to “ cough-with more difficulty.” 

“ That is rather surprising,” answered Curran, “for I have been practising 
all night.” 

While thus lying ill, Curran was visited by a friend, Father O’Leary, who 
also loved his joke. 

“T wish, O’Leary,” said Curran to him, abruptly, “that you had the keys 
of heaven.” 

“Why, Curran?” 

“ Because you could let me in,” said the facetious counsellor. 

“It would be much better for you, Curran,” said the good-humored priest, 
“that I had the keys of the other place, because I could then let you out.”— 
Green Bag. 
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Instantly Restores Gray Hair and | 
Bleached Hair. 


Leaves it clean, soft, and glossy, and no one dreams that }j 
ou color it. Absolutely harmless, odorless, and lasting. 
aths do not affect it. Does not prevent curling or crimping. 

Send sample of hair to be colored free. 


LORIN 


t 
MPERIAL l=<=. 
No. 1. Black. No. 4. Chestnut. No. 6. Gold Blond. | 
AiR EGENERATOR No. 2. Dark Brown. No. 5. Light Chestnut. No. 7. Ash Blond. 
No. 8. Medium Brown. Price, $1.50 and $3.00. 
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A free sample bottle of the finest rouge, “‘ Imperial Venus Tint,” will be sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp. ; 


In PHILADELPHIA: Geo. B. Evans, 1106 Chestnut Street. 


Imperial Chemical Manufacturing Co., 292 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. | 








ConsuUMPTION CURED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all throat and lung affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for nervous debility and all nervous complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
I will send free of charge, to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NoyEs, 820 Powers’ Block, 

. Rochester, New York. 
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Livinec ABROAD.—A woman who has tried to live abroad in “refinement 
and strict economy” epitomizes as follows: “In Italy there are many families 
who take pensionnaires, but comfort is not always great there. England, without 
a shadow of doubt, provides the best comfort all around, the best table, with 
the most wholesome food and the most refined style of living. After this come 
Germany, with a bountiful table, France, with a more delicate one perhaps, 
and Switzerland, with a combination of the two.” 


ACCURATELY INFORMED.—“ I have been told,” said Mr. Dubois, watching 
the steam hammer in the rolling mill, “that a good hammerman can break the 
crystal of a watch with that thirty-ton hammer.” 

“Yes,” said the hammerman, “ it can be done.” 

“T should like to see it,” said Mr. Dubois, eagerly, feeling in his watch- 
pocket. 

“T can do it, sir,” replied the man. 

“ And will you?” replied Mr. Dubois, drawing out his watch. “Come, I 
am anxious to see it tried.” 

He laid his watch on the great anvil-plate. The hammer rose to its full 
height, and the next instant all its ponderous weight, with a crushing force 
which shook the ground for an acre round, came down on the watch. 

“There, sir,” said the man, “if you don’t believe that crystal is broken, 
just step down and you can see it sticking to the hammer.” 

Mr. Dubois swallowed a whole mouthful of lumps and gasped before he 
could speak. 

“But I forgot to say,” he exclaimed, “that it was to break the crystal 
without injuring the watch.” 

““Oh, yes,” said the hammerman. “ Yes, I know. I have heard that rub- 
bish myself.”—London Tit-Bits. 


It is interesting and somewhat disquieting to note how much more identi- 
fication it takes to cash a check than it does to get lynched.— Washington Star. 


SHE wW4s PERFECTLY PLAIN.—She glared into his soulful eyes. 

“‘ Now that we are married,” she observed, austerely, “I shall not hesitate 
to be perfectly plain with you.” 

“ Matilda!” 

She did not heed his protest, but sat all the evening with her hair in 


curl-papers. 
Nothing she could have done would make her plainer.—Detroit Tribune. 


PLAGIARISM.—That was a neat defence which Marion Crawford interposed 
when he was accused of plagiarizing the elopement scene in “Casa Braccio” 
from an old magazine story. He simply admitted the fact, and stated that the 
story in question was written by his wife’s aunt, Mrs. Hobson, who herself told 
him the story, which was founded on an actual occurrence, so that there was no 
plagiarism involved. Charles Reade, concerning one of his numerous plagi- 
arisms, alleged that he had purchased the right to use the material from its 
author; but the plea was not allowed, because the story was not true, but the 
invention of the other man, which an author had no right to pass off as his 
own.—Springfield ( Mass.) Republican. 
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To Wash 
Black Stockings 


as they should be washed, is a difficult problem to the woman who uses 
ordinary soap. ‘To the woman who uses 













the Zerfect soap, it’s no task at all. Copco takes out all the dirt—none of the 
color. Neither shrinks the stocking nor eats it full of holes. Things washed 
with Copco soap look like new until worn out. 5c. per cake at the dealers. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO. 
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THE BEST TOILET LUXURY AS A DENTIFRICE IN} 
; THE WORLD. 
BROWN'S - 


TO CLEANSE AND WHITEN THE TEETH 
CAMPHORATED 
IN TUNTNGAUKS TO REMOVE TARTAR FROM THE TEETH, 


alaNiGe TO SWEETEN THE BREATH AND PRESERVE THE 
FOR THE TEETH, ; 


TEETH. TO MAKE THE GUMS HARD AND HEALTHY, 


USE BROWN’S GAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE. 


Price, Twenty-Five Cents a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists. | 








RECALLED Stormy TiMEs.— Well, that looks natural,” said the old 
soldier, looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast-table in place of 
ordinary milk that failed on account of the storm. “ It’s the Gail Borden Eagle 


Brand we used during the war.” 
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First TRAVELLER.—“ Why is that pompous fellow strutting about so 
absurdly ?” 
Second Traveller.— He found some ham in his railway sandwich.” 


THE FATHER OF Icy Mountains.—The ascent has been made by Dr. 
Swen-Hedin of the Mus-tag-ata, the highest mountain in the chain of the 
Karakorum, in Central Asia. Dr. Swen-Hedin attempted the first ascent last 
April, but met with severe snow-storms at the height of more than seventeen 
thousand feet, and, being afflicted with acute inflammation of the eyes, was 
obliged to return to Kashgar. On June 21 he started again, and after a march 
of eighteen days he reached the Mus-tag-ata, called the “ Father of Icy Moun- 
tains,” and with the help of the natives succeeded in making an ascent four 
times, but never reached the actual summit (more than twenty-three thousand 
feet), but ascended almost to that point, and made a rich booty of scientific 
observations, making maps, taking photographs, sketches of glaciers, etc. Dr. 
Swen-Hedin employed four months on his tour, and met, says the Vossische 
Zeitung, with innumerable dangers and interesting incidents. He will write a 
complete monograph on the Mus-tag-ata. During his journey Dr. Swen-Hedin 
passed a monument to Schlagintweit, which was much damaged by a flood.— 
London Daily News. 


A PartiaL SoLutTion.—‘ Who,” asked the pastor, “will undertake to 
raise this money for the church ?” 

The converted counterfeiter rose in his pew. 

‘‘T’ll raise it if somebody else will pass it,” he said. 

Obviously that was all that he could do.— Detroit Tribune. 


MIssIONARY WORK IN CHINA.—A missionary, wishing to spur up a new- 
comer to good works, said, “ Haven’t you preached in Chinese yet? Why, I 
preached after being here six months: didn’t I?” turning to a native who had 
been with him at the time and could bear witness to his great zeal. ‘“ Yes,” 
replied the Chinaman, “‘ you did preach, although none of us understood what 
you said, but we knew you were very angry about something.” 

A new-comer, going out for a walk, thought he would improve the time 
(and his language by the practice) by preaching to a Chinaman on the road, so 
he began his address by saying (as he thought), “Do you know you have a 
soul?’ The Chinaman stopped short and looked in amazement upon the mis- 
sionary, who repeated, solemnly, “ Yes, you have a soul.” 

Seeing that the Chinaman was quite impressed by the new thought, the 
good man gathered all his forces together for a telling sermon, beginning by 
repeating again, very emphatically, “You have a soul, and-——” But the 
Chinaman had taken to his heels, leaving the missionary to find out that by 
saying “ wur” instead of “whur’” he had informed his victim, ‘‘ You have a bad 
odor.” —New York Independent. 


THE STATESMAN’S WIFE.—“ Pfwat,” asked Mrs. Grogan, severely, “‘kep’ 
yez so late th’ night ?” 

“Oi wuz down at Harrigan’s bar-room, discoosin’ questions av the coinage. 
Intherchangin’ oideas, oi may say, Misthress Grogan, on free silver.” 

“ And fwin yez got t’rough, ye had th’ oideas and Harrigan had th’ silver. 
It is a foine statesman ye are—oi don’t think !”—Jndianapolis Journal. 
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It’s a Wise Nurse 





TRACE MARK. 


from wasting diseases. 


Prepared by 


St. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


and other reading matter. 





QUEEN’s BATH IN MapaaascaR.—The following is an account of the 
strange ceremony practised at the Malagasy national festival every year, as re- 
lated by nearly all the travellers that have visited the land of the Hovas. The 
“Fandroana,” or royal bath, was first instituted by King Ratambo, and is held 
annually, by royal proclamation, from the 22d of November to the 10th of 
January. During this time no business is allowed to proceed. The peopie of 
the kingdom meet the queen in the silver palace on the first day of the festival, 
and a red cock is then brought by the head priest or sacrificer of the court. 
Its neck is wrung, and the blood being caught in a banana leaf is carried to 
the sovereign, who touches with it her forehead, neck, stomach, armpit, finger- 
nails, and toe-nails, the rest of the assembly following the example. 

Next day the people assemble again for the royal bath in the great palace. 
This the queen takes in one of the sacred corners of the hall, in a silver bath, 
being screened from view by “lambag” held by her attendants. 

Amid the firing of cannon and the joyous shouts of her humble subjects 
her majesty then passes along the balcony, and from a horn in her hand 
sprinkles the crowd with the water she has just been using for her ablutions, 
exclaiming at the same time, “ Masina aho!” (I am purified!) This sprinkling 
is said to typify the abundance of rain during the coming year. 

To be absent from the ceremony would be to incur the royal displeasure. 
Every wife, also, must be with her husband at that time, or it is considered that 
she is as good as divorced. The new year is then supposed to have begun, and 
for several weeks there is a great deal of visiting and feasting. 


that speeds the recovery of her 
patients by giving them 
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—the food drink. It contains the greatest amount of 
real nutriment—strength-giving and flesh-making. In- 
valuable to nursing mothers, consumptives and sufferers | 


To be had at all druggists’ and grocers.’ 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, 


Send for our handsomely illustrated colored booklet 
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456 CURRENT NOTES. 


PosTED on Po.itics.—Lord Dufferin once’ addressed the University of 
Toronto in Greek, and on the following day the Canadian journals announced 
that his command of the language was astounding, idiomatic and grammatically 
perfect. Whereon the following dialogue ensued : 

“ How did those idiots of reporters know that?” asked Sir Hector Langevin 
of Sir John Macdonald. 

“ Because I told them,” replied Sir John. 

“But who told you? You don’t know Greek,” persisted Sir Hector. 

“TI don’t know Greek,” admitted the premier, with his usual gravity, “ but 
I know politics.’’—San Francisco Argonaut. 


Per Capita DEBTs OF EvROPE.—It will probably be news to most people 
that, according to the latest statistics, every baby born in France is, from the 
very hour of its birth, 922 francs 50 centimes in debt. The national debt of 
France is greater than that of any other country in the world, amounting in 
round numbers to 35,425,000,000 francs, of which about 4,000,000,000 are de- 
partmental or communal debts, while the rest, strictly speaking, is owed by the 
state itself, of which each of the 38,250,000 inhabitants is a part. 

After France the gay nation of Portugal has the largest per capita debt, 
each little Portuguese being 609 francs worse off than nothing when it comes 
into the world; while every subject of King Humbert of Italy is burdened with 
405 francs of national obligations. 

It may be thought that as France carries a heavier financial burden than 
any other country it is nearer the verge of ruin. But figures, which are said 
not to lie, are sometimes deceiving. Italy and Portugal, though their national 
debts are much less, are more nearly insolvent, for they are almost entirely 
indebted to other countries, while the people of France are the creditors of the 
nation. 

The German debt is only 2,131,000,000 francs, many times less than that of 
France. The French pay an average of 88 francs 20 centimes per capita in 
taxes for the support of the government, while the German contribution is but 
44 francs for each individual. This is accounted for by the fact that it costs the 
French people 377,000 francs per hour to be governed, while the monarchical 
machinery of Germany is much less expensive. 

Another reason is the constant and rapid increase of population in Germany, 
despite the steady and enormous emigration. Statistics show that the Germans 
are the most, and the French the least, prolific people of Europe. The French 
are a nation of stay-at-homes, and do not adapt themselves in foreign lands so 
easily as the Germans, yet their population, instead of increasing, is slowly 
diminishing. 

When Dr. Roux’s discovery of antitoxine as an antidote for diphtheria was 
made public, he was hailed as the greatest benefactor of his age, as three and 
six-tenths per cent. of the population of France fall each year victims to that 
disease, and the saving of so many lives means that the population will begin 
to increase, or at least hold its own.— New York World. 


A Proup MomEnNtT.—The little Boston boy was so plainly puffed up with 
juvenile vanity that the visitor noticed it. 

“ Robert seems unusually proud to-day,” she said. 

“Yes,” the fond mother answered : “ he has on his first pair of spectacles.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 
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